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NEWS SUMMARY 


BUSINESS 

Britain 
to decide 
on radio 
phones 


GENERA! 


Labor 
wins in 
Western 
Australia 


Anstrafia’&Iaborl'krty sewed a re* 
sounding victory in Western Aus¬ 
tralia's stale election on Saturday, 
boosting its tapes .ol winning the 
general election on March 5. 

The swing to Labor was about 7-8 
per cent* which would give it a ma¬ 
jority of up to 11 seats. Last night, 
with five results to came, Labor had 
30 seats, a gain of seven, the Ub- 
eral-National Country Party coali- 
i 20 and the National Party 2. 
! 16 . 

Boy shot dead 

A two-year-old boy was shot dead in 
his mothers arms when a paramili¬ 
tary avil guard fired at their car for 
not stopping at a checkpoint near 
Madrid. 

PLO man quits 

Issam Sartawi said he resigned 
from the FLO’S parfiamenHn-exile 
in Algiers because it refused him 
time to speak. Page 2 


Shops looted 

Shops were looted and windows 
broken, when detergent went on 
sale for the-first time in a month in 
Titograd. Yugoslavia. Elderly peo¬ 
ple and Children fainted in the rush 
after queues were told there was 
not enoughto go round.. 

Sharon voted in . 

Israel's ousted defence minister 
Gen Sharon was voted on to the 
cabinet's defame committee by a 
largemajturrty- Page 2 

Blizzard kills ?j 

Thirty one people died mabfizzanl 
in fixe, mountains central Leba¬ 
non and torn: drowned in high seas 
off Beirut 

Nkomo to report 

Zimbabwe opposition leader Joshua 
Nkomo. detained by authorities for 
eight hours on Saturday, was or¬ 
dered to report to police again to¬ 
day. Page 2 

Front fine summit 

Leaders of Africa's six Trout tine" 
states met in Harare to formulate a 
common position on Namibian in¬ 
dependence for next month's non- 
aligned summit in Delhi.. 

Bomb suspects, held 

Terrorist suspects Walther Kexel 
and Ulrich Tinman; arre sted in D or- 
set, England, will be extradited to 
West Germany to be questioned 
about bombings against U1S. . ser¬ 
vicemen. 


• UK GOVERNMENT is expected 
to announce today its decision on 
the type of cellular mobile radio 
system to be used in Britain's two 
planned radiotelephone networks. 
Its choice could influence prospects 
for industrial co-operation with oth¬ 
er . European manufacturers. 
Page 16 

• RUMASA’S chairman rejected re¬ 
ports that his group, Spain's largest 
private holding company, had bro¬ 
ken with its auditors and said the 
economy minister could have 
caused untold damage by indicating 
the Bank of Spain might inspect its 
accounts. Page 18 

• FRENCH FRANC came under re¬ 
newed pressure in the European 
Monetary System last week. This 
reached a peak on Friday as opera¬ 
tors moved out of weaker curren¬ 
cies to safeguard against any possi¬ 
ble realignment 

Adjustment of parities has been 
vrtdely expected, although it seems 
unlikely before the West German 
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Dutch bus deaths 

Four passengers were killed and 16 
injured when a hns carrying 24 peo¬ 
ple on a sporto dub outing 5omer- 
santted off a road sear Amersfbort, 
Holland.. 

Horatlan find 

Archaeologists found marble stones 
on the bed of the Tiber believed to 
be from the bridge on which Horar 
bus died defending Rome single- 
handed against the Etruscans in 
508 BC. 

Briefly... 

Anbosra Cusadr of Romania beat 
her own women’s indoor long jump 
world record with a leap of 8.94 me¬ 
tres. ' 

Bomb eroded to the car of Leba¬ 
non's tourfng minister Bahaadin 
Al-Bessst but be was not hurt. 

GuidfoYItaad$at Dawda Jaw&ra 
will start **ik* in Paris on Wednes¬ 
day. 

Soviet premier Nikolai Tikhonov 
will arrive in Athens today for a 
three day visit 


election on March 6. On Friday the 
franc was fixed at a record low 
against the D-mark while the Bel¬ 
gian franc was placed outside its 
divergence limi t. Both currencies 
attracted central bank support but 
the Belgian franc remained the 
weakest currency. 

The strongest member was again 
the Italian lira followed by the 
Dutch guilder. 

The chart shows the two constraints 
on European Monetary System c*- 
c hange rates. The upper grid, based 
on the weakest currency in the sys¬ 
tem, defines the cross rates from 
which no currency (except the lira) 
may move more than 2W per cent. 
The lower chart gives each curren¬ 
cy's divergence from its "central 
rate” against the European Curren¬ 
cy Unit (ECU), itself aoasket of Eu¬ 
ropean currencies. 

• TANKER owners hope the latest 
wave of oil-price cuts will help re¬ 
vive the depressed market for oil- 
carrying vessels. Page 3 

• WEST GERMANY'S freight 

• transport industry faces another 
difficult year according to Munich- 
based IFO Economic Research In¬ 
stitute. Page 2 

• UK’S Central Electricity Gen¬ 
erating Board chairman Sir Walter 
Marshall denied reports of a row 
over plans to dismantle its design 
and engineering centre. Page 6 

• BRITAIN'S water industry em¬ 
ployers and unions were studying 
the final report of the inquiry into 
the national strike, now in its fifth 
week. Page 16- 

• UK FOUNDRIES issued a warn¬ 
ing to customers and the Govern¬ 
ment that on present trends the in¬ 
dustry could be swept away. Page 8 

• SOVIET UNION is HwioitlM-ing 
tenders from Western com p a n i e s to 
build a S60m booster station for the 
Orenburg Siberian gas pipeline. 


• BANCA della Svizzera Italians of 
T. qgann recommended payment of a 
1.5 percent 1982 bonus on its 12 per 
cent dividend. 

• DUTCH central bank assured 
clients of SJavenburg’s bank, which 

was raided on Friday by the fiscal 

police, that their investments are 
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Hundreds of Moslem immigrants massacred in Assam elections 


BY K. K. SHARMA IN NEW DELHI 

MORE THAN 600 Moslem immi¬ 
grants were killed over the week¬ 
end in the north-eastern Indian 
state of Assam. Some estimates put 
the death toll as high as 1,000. 

The massacre took place just be¬ 
fore the final round of voting in As¬ 
sam’s local elections and was in pro¬ 
test against the inclusion of large 
numbers of immigrants from 
Bangladesh on the electoral rolL 

The Government was forced to 
bring in troops to by to control trib¬ 
esmen wielding bows and arrows, 
guns and spears. The violence, 


which lasted eight hours, was so in¬ 
tense that polling could not be held 
in at leak nine constituencies. 
Bomb explosions also prevented 
voting in parts of the parliamentary 
constituency of Gauhati, the state 
capital. 

Attempts will be made to com¬ 
plete the balloting today so that 
counting can begin on Tuesday for 
the 126 seats in the state legislature 
and 12 parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies. 

But the violence, which has con¬ 
tinued to escalate over the past 18 


days and has left a total of well over 
1,100 people dead, makes the elec¬ 
tion a tragic farce, as it is almost 
certain that the electorate will 
never accept the outcome. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi, the Indian 
Prime Minister, called the elections 
after the collapse of talks with mil¬ 
itant Assamese political and stu¬ 
dent groups about deporting illegal 
immigrants. 

Assamese Hindus complained 
that the state was being swamped 
by Moslems, mainly from neigh¬ 
bouring Bangladesh, who were tak¬ 


ing over scarce jobs and land. They 
called for a boycott of the elections 
in protest against the inclusion of 
the large numbers of immigrants 
on electoral rolls. 

As the bloodshed increased, poor 
tribesmen joined in the fight 
against the immigrants. Members 
of the Lalung tribe and local Hin¬ 
dus were responsible for the deaths 
of at least 500 Bengalese, Assamese 
and other tribespeople at Nellie, in 
the Nowgong district, which was at 
the centre of the weekend's massa¬ 
cres. 


Police said 16 villages were wiped 
out by the attackers, who set fire to 
hundreds of thatched huts. One 
eyewitness counted 150 corpses, 
some of which had been beheaded, 
lying in open Gelds amid the debris 
of charred villages. 

When the tribesmen attacked one 
village, a 20 foot wide stream 
blocked the immigrants' escape and 
many women and children were 
killed as they tried to wade across. 

Survivors were yesterday bury¬ 
ing the dead in mass graves, while 
200 of the most seriously injured 


have been taken to a regional cen¬ 
tre where special hospitals have 
been set up. Medicines are being 
rushed in from New Delhi. 

The army, which was at first 
called in to try to keep order in Nel¬ 
lie was yesterday put on the alert 
all over Assam. 

Mrs Gandhi faces a strong attack 
in parliament today when the oppo¬ 
sition is expected to try to censure 
the Government for “mishandling" 
the Assam situation. Mr P. C. Sethi, 
the Home Minister, paid a flying 
visit to Assam yesterday 


CRUZEIRO DEVALUED BY 23% 

IMF Brazil loan 
to proceed despite 
credit lines delay 

BY PETER MONTAGNON IN LONDON AND ANDREW WHITLEY IN RIO DE JANEIRO 

The International Monetary Fund is to proceed with its multi-billion dollar 
debt package for Brazil despite the failure of international banks to meet a key 
deadline for restoring money market lines in Brazilian banks abroad. 

Brazil devalued the cruzeiro by amount outstanding on June 30 last net withdrawals since January 27 of 

year. . S287m by some commercial hanks 

The problem facing leading credi- and withdrawals of $260m' by the 
tor banks and the IMF at the mo- 


23 per cent over the weekend, in a 
bid to restore the credibility of its 
complex economic rescue pro¬ 
gramme. 

Efforts to restore the money mar¬ 
ket lines to a level of at least S7_5bn 
are a crucial part of the rescue 
package, which also includes $4.4bn 
in new loans from commercial 

banks, a r efinancing of S4bn in 
loans falling due this year and the 
maintenance of short-term trade 
credits. 

Figures compiled by banks in 
New York over the weekend - after 
Brazil's surprise devaluation an¬ 
nouncement - show that Brazil is 
still some S600m short of meeting 
the target figure for the money 
market lines, which are inter-bank 
credits through the money markets. 
Pressure is to continue this week at 
chairman level on banks that have 
not complied with this part of the 
debt rescue package which entails 
bringing money market lines to a 
level equal to 87 per cent of their 


meat is that Brazilian hanks cur¬ 
rently have sufficient lines to op¬ 
erate normally in toe Euromarkets 
but no extra leeway to satisfy toe 
foreign exchange needs of Brazil's 
central bank. Some bankers sug¬ 
gested yesterday that it might even¬ 
tually be necessary to modify the 
package to provide additional 
medium-term finance for the cen¬ 
tral tank in order to get round this 
difficulty. 

A spokesman for Bankers Trust, 
which is co-ordinating worldwide 
efforts to restore the money market 
lines, pointed out yesterday that toe 
target level of 57.5bn excluded vola¬ 
tile overnight money. If overnight 
funds on deposit at Brazilian banks 
are included in any calculation of 
total money market lines available 
to them, the figure reached already 
would be S7.569bn. 

This has been readied despite 


Brazilian central bank itself, in or¬ 
der to meet normal payment 
Moreover, the Bankers Trust 
spokesman said that more money 
was likely to come in early this 
week. Italian tanks, which have so 
far been reluctant to restore.money 
market lines to Brazilian tanks, are 
now considering producing up to 
S200m following a lengthy meeting 
on Friday. 

Further money, amounting to 
some S150m, has already come in 
since Wednesday's deadline passed. 
The Bankers Trust spokesman said 
that in some cases banks first test¬ 
ed the water with overnight money. 
When they found that this was re¬ 
paid they, came in with fixed-term 
money mataeL deposits and this 
pattern is expected to continue. 

Continued on Page 16 
International capital markets. 
Page 17 


Opec price war likely after 
Nigeria cuts crude by $5.50 


BY ROGER MATTHEWS, MIDDLE EAST EDITOR, IN LONDON 


THE PROSPECT of an oil price war 
increased sharply yesterday with 
the decision by Nigeria to cut S5.50 
off the price of its top-quality crude. 
It will now be priced at $30 a barrel, 
backdated to February L 

The Government in Lagos 
pledged to follow “cent by cent" any 
further reduction in the price of 
North Sea oil which on Friday the 
British National Oil Corporation 
proposed to cut by S3 to $30.50 a 
barrel. 

Nigeria is the first member of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries to have publicly bro¬ 
ken ranks on prices. Its decision ap¬ 
pears to have wrecked attempts by 
Saudi Arabia and other Gulf oil- 
producing countries to win Opec ac¬ 
ceptance for a $4 reduction in the 
reference price to S30 a barrel. 

The Gulf states were said to have 
been shocked by the size of the Ni- 
jjerian price cut and by what one of¬ 
ficial described as “its wilfully clum¬ 
sy timing.” 

At least seven of the 13 Opec 


members were believed to have ac-' 
cep ted the Gulf states' plan for a 
$30 reference price for Saudi light 
and a 51.50 differential for Nigeria’s 
higher quality Bonny light which 
would have priced it at $31.50 a bar¬ 
rel. Saudi Arabia bad earlier been 
insisting on a $3 Nigerian differen¬ 
tial. 

The Nigerians are said to have 
been thoroughly informed of the 
proposals and their apparent close¬ 
ness to success. 

In Washington, Mr George 
Shultz, the U.S. Secretary of Slate 
welcomed toe news of oil price re¬ 
ductions as “a goad thing for the 
world in general" if not for some in¬ 
dividual countries. 

History showed that cartels al¬ 
ways ran into difficulties, he said. 
World oil prices tad been too high 
and the market had taken over. 

Saudi Arabia and its Gulf allies 
were bolding urgent consultations 
yesterday on bow to react to the Ni¬ 
gerian move. Foreign and Finance 
Ministers of the Gulf Co-operation 


Council (Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
United Arab Emirates, Rahrwiw 
Qatar and Oman) were already 
meeting in Riyadh when the Nigeri¬ 
an announcement was made. No 
date has yet been fixed for a meet¬ 
ing of oil ministers. 

With a $30 Opec reference price 
now apparently indefensible, the 
best toe Gulf states may hope for is 
S28.50 a barrel- Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani, the Saudi Oil Minister, had 
earlier warned of chaos in the mar¬ 
ket if producers began acting 
unilaterally. 

Saudi Arabia's own production 
has slumped because of its adher¬ 
ence to toe $34 marker price. Latest 
estimates suggest that it has fallen 
below 4m barrels a day and may 
even have hit 3.5m b/d. Sheikh Ya- 
mani said last week that the decline 
threatened power generation, water 
desalination plants and other Saudi 
industries that operate on gas pro¬ 
duced in association with oiL 

Continued on Page 16 


Warning against UK reflation 


BY MAX WILKINSON, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


A REFLATION of the British econ¬ 
omy in toe spirit of the Labour Par¬ 
ty's proposals would make only a 
small dent on unemployment by 
1986 and could cause a big new 
wave of inflation said toe London 
Business School’s Centre for Eco¬ 
nomic Forecasting. 

In its latest economic outlook 
published today it suggests that on 
the most optimistic assumptions 
reflation accompanied by financial 
controls and an incomes policy 


could knock about 350,000 off the 
unemployment total by 1988. 

The price for this would be an in¬ 
flation rate of about 12 per cent 
compared with around 8 per cent 
expected under a Conservative gov¬ 
ernment following broadly un¬ 
changed policies. 

However, toe Business School 
warns that if fiTiaw»i»l and labour 
markets reacted unfavourably to a 

Labour government the inflation 
rate could soar to 17 per cent and 


unemployment would go on rising. 

The study conducted by Mr Giles 
Keating, is the first major indepen¬ 
dent analysis based on the Labour 

Party's proposals published last au¬ 
tumn. The assumptions for the cen¬ 
tre's forecasts are a somewhat wa¬ 
tered-down version of the Labour 
Party’s programme and represent 
its best guess about the measures 
which would actually be taken by 
an incoming Labour government 
Details, Page 9; Lombard, Page 15 
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U.S. urged 
to match 
Moscow on 
arms ban 

By James Buchan in Bonn 

HERR Hans-Jochen Vogel, the 
Social Democrat candidate Cor 
chanceQof in next month’s West 
German elections, has written to 

President Bw»p n Ann muling 

that (he UJ5. match Soviet flexi¬ 
bility with a “fall counter-pro¬ 
posal'' on nuclear disarmament 
in the European theatre. 

In an interview on Saturday, 
Herr Vogel also went further 
than ever before in giving seri¬ 
ous consideration to the Soviet 
contention that its intermediate, 
range missile arsenal in the Eu¬ 
ropean theatre should match the 
French and British independent 
nuclear forces. 

Responding to remarks by the 
U.S. President last week that 
were widely seen as a warning 
against a Social Democrat victo¬ 
ry on March 6. Herr Vogel made 
clear in a letter delivered to the 
US. ambassador in Bonn at the 
weekend that the arms-control 
ball lay firmly in the US. court. 

Discussing the letter in an in¬ 
terview on his special campaign 
train, Herr Vogel said that the 
Soviet offer just before Christ¬ 
mas to reduce its European mis¬ 
sile force to toe 162 French and * 
British systems, though not suffi¬ 
cient, was “a step in toe right di¬ 
rection. We think toe US. should 
now come out with a proposal 
that would make it easier to 
come to an arrangement” at the 
UJS.-Soviel talks on in termed! 
ate-range unclear forces (INF) at 
Geneva. 

Herr Vogel has taken issue 
with alliance orthodoxy to de¬ 
mand such “a radical reduction" 
of the Soviet force as to make the 
stationing of new UA missiles in 
western Europe, envisaged by 

Continued on Page 16 
Why the US- is worried by Vogel, 
Page 14 


Brussels calls 
for adoption of 
Japanese deal 


BY JOHN WYLES IN BRUSSELS 

EUROPEAN COMMISSION Trade 
Ministers will be urged tomorrow to 
formally adopt the EEC agreement 
to curb imports of Japanese video¬ 
cassette recorders and nine other 
key Japanese products. 

The Commission has been lobby¬ 
ing hard recently to “sell" the pack¬ 
age, negotiated in Tokyo nine days 
ago, as ushering in a new era in the 
Community's troubled commercial 
and political relations with Japan. 

The agreement, which was 
worked out hastily between EEC 
and Japanese negotiators in Tokyo, 
is extremely loosely worded and it 
is unclear exactly how it will be put 
into effect But it is expected to lead 
to an increase in the retail prices of 
VCRs in Europe. 

Derisions have still to be taken 
on toe level of the "floor price" for 
Japanese VCRs and how it will be 
enforced. Nor is it certain what ar¬ 
rangements will be made to ensure 
toe- Japanese manufacturers ob¬ 
serve the import limitations envi¬ 
saged in the agreement 

Reactions have been muted so far 
and governments seem to need all 
toe tone available to define their 
positions. West Germany has a dis¬ 
like of trade management agree¬ 
ments of this kind but is likely to 
overcome its distaste if other gov¬ 
ernments are in favour. 

Bonn will be aware that a central 
objective is to protect the Dutch 
Philips group and West Germany's 
Grundig - toe two manufacturers of 
European-designed VCRs - by giv¬ 
ing them a guaranteed market 
share and sheltering them from 
price competition. 

Both . companies have fared 
poorly in their attempts to compete 
against Japanese manufacturers, 
which collectively dominate about 
90 per cent of the world VCR mar¬ 
ket Grundig is understood to be 


losing as much as DM 200 ($83) on 
every machine it sells at presenL 

A Japanese promise to “align" 
prices with those in Europe has 
been seen as bad for toe consum¬ 
ers. But toe Commission claims the 
price rise is vital in order to per¬ 
suade Grundig and Philips to with¬ 
draw anti-dumping complaints they 
have levelled against Japan. 

Tokyo's major objectives are the 
withdrawal of the complaints and 
the lilting of French import restric¬ 
tions which require all videocas¬ 
settes to enter through the customs 
post at Poitiers. 

France has not yet indicated 
whether it will support the arrange¬ 
ment negotiated by Commissioners 
M Etienne Davignon and Herr Wil¬ 
helm Haferkamp. M Michel Jobert, 
the French Trade Minister, is ex¬ 
pected to find the overall package 
inadequate but, like many of this 
colleagues, may well conclude that 
this package is better than no pack¬ 
age at alL 

The British Government hopes 
that the agreement will encourage 
more Japanese manufacturers to 
make VCRs in the EEC. Thorn EMI 
is already assembling VCRs in toe 
UK from kits supplied by Victor 
Company of Japan (JVC), and San¬ 
yo plans to start UK production 
soon. 

This appears to be the message 
filtering out of Whitehall where 
there is a general satisfaction that 
the 600,000 videocassette kits that 
can be assembled in Europe under 
the agreement, will allow adequate 
growth for British-based videocas¬ 
sette manufacturing. The overall 
ceiling on exports of Japanese re¬ 
corders will be 4.55m units. 

But many details must still be 
worked out before the agreement 
can be implemented. 


ARE YOU AT 
THE WRONG BID OF 
THE CORRIDOR? 


It’s not surprising that so many 
companies are relocating along the 
Western Corridor. Its even less 
surprising that so many have picked 
Swindon. It's the place where 
overheads reduce and efficiency 
increases. 

And the advantages don't end 
there. 

• London 50 minutes by train. 

j;.. -*■ / : : v \ \ \ Y' >- ’ The M4 on your doorstep. Heathrow 
/- / ; i 1 1 ". • ■ faster than from London's centre. 

.- : : \ Y Guaranteed housing for key personnel. 

.• •' - '■ Full start-up assistance and 

/ ' . ; t . 1 - introduction to funders. A large 

underemployed workforce. Training 

facilities geared to future needs. Wiltshire's outstanding quality of life and a 
wide range of Business Parks for offices, factories and hi-tech 
operations. No wonder companies like Piessey, LogicaN/TS, 

Roussel, Raychem, Intel and Square D were attracted 
to Swindon. They know one end of the corridor 
from the other. 

Get the facts from 
Douglas Smith, 

Industrial Adviser. 

Civic Offices, Swindon. 

Tel: (0793) 26161 or 
Telex: 444548. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Arafat ally leaves PNC 


BY JM MUIR IN ALGIERS 

MR ISSAM SARTAWL a close as¬ 
sociate of PLO Chairman Yasser 
Arafat, yesterday announced that 
be had resigned in anger from the 
Palestine National Council (PNC), 
which is meeting here. 

Mr Sartawi, who has played a 
leading role in contacts with Israeli 
liberals in recent years, said he had 
been denied a platform to put his 
views before the PNC accusing it of 
“violating the principles and rules 
of democracy”. He added that this 
did not mean that he no longer be¬ 
lieved in the PLO as the sole legiti¬ 
mate representative of the Palesti¬ 
nians. 

Mr Sartawi is one of few Palestin¬ 
ian figures advocating a PLO dec¬ 
laration recognising Israel's right to 
exist 

At the last PNC session in 1981 


there were similar scenes when Mr 
Sartawi prof erred his resignation, 
only to withdraw it and retain his 
membership of the council. This 
time, however, he said it was "fi¬ 
nal'', although several PNC mem¬ 
bers later cast doubt on that 

Mr Sartawfs views and his style 
of promoting them appear to com¬ 
mand little support in the PNC. 

PLO officials said that the question 
of recognising Israel was “beyond 
the red line" for discussion in an 
open council session, and that Mr 
Sartawi had been invited to express 
his opinion in the closed political 
committee meetings. 

The affair underlined the fact 
that the compromise consensus 

which may emerge as a synthesis 
between the positions of the hard¬ 


line and mainstream PLO group¬ 
ings is far removed from the stance 
adopted by Mr Sartawi. At present, 
most indications are that Mr Arafat 
will succeed in Inducing the hard¬ 
liners to tone down their outright 
rejection of the Reagan peace pro¬ 
posals and to back the Arab peace 
plan endorsed at the Fez summit 
last year, as well as the idea of an 
eventual confederation between an 
independent Palestinian West Bank 
state and Jordan, 

The indications are that be will 
not emerge with an open mandate 
to fall in with the Reagan initiative 
at this stage, but that the door will 
be left ajar to future American 
peace efforts, provided Washington 
were to prove itself serious in pro¬ 
moting a settlement ensuring Pal¬ 
estinian self-determination. 


Sharon retains key defence role 


BY DAVID LENNON Di TEL AVIV 

GENERAL ARIEL SHARON, who 
was ousted as Israel's Defence Min¬ 
ister because of his role in the Bei¬ 
rut massacre, will continue to be in¬ 
volved in shaping the country’s for¬ 
eign and defence policies, the cabi¬ 
net decided yesterday. 

On the recommendations of Mr 
Menahem Begin, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, the cabinet voted by a large ma¬ 
jority to reappoint General Sharon 
to the cabinet key ministerial de¬ 


fence committee and the ministeri¬ 
al sub committee guiding the nego¬ 
tiations with Lebanon. 

Yesterday’s move ended a week 
of specuatton that, as a lowly mixvis- 
er without portfolio. General Shar¬ 
on would have no influence on de¬ 
fence and foreign policy issues. 

Some ministers are believed to 
have hoped that General Sharon's 
power had been severely curtailed 


by the switch of portfolios. But at 
yesterday’s meeting the only per¬ 
son to speak out against his reap¬ 
pointment to the powerful inner, 
committee was Mr Mordecai Zippo- 
ri, the Communications Minister 
who is General Sharon's most out¬ 
spoken critic in government 


Justifying his decision, Mr Begin 
spoke of toe need to utilise General 
Sharon’s vast experience. 


BUSINESS TRIP 
TO PARIS? 


YOUR SUITE 
FOR ONLY 466 $ 
A WEEK? 


For the price of a single room 
in a decent hotel you should 
try case of our suites. 

It's a high-class appartxnent, 
well located, and fully equip¬ 
ped to accomodate a party up 
to 4 people. 

A concierge is an duty 24 hours 
a day. So is the switchboard to 
take your messages. 

You can use the telex, the 
Xerox and ask someone to do 
some typing. 

Relax in fixe bar or the sauna. 


You feel at home. When the 
price of hotels in Paris goes up 
and up, you should consider 
our appartments at 466 $ a 
week. 

It’s the most efficient comfor¬ 
table and least expensive way 
to spend a week in Paris. 

•value 1903 


A home in Paris 

Reservations :T£lex2m 344F 
TtUpheae: S57.01.79. 
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Nkomo 
believed to 
be seeking 
exile 


By Our Harare Conesppondent 


MR JOSHUA NKOMO. leader 
of the opposiion Zapu party 
in Zimbabwe, was prevented 
from leaving the country to 
attend a peace conference in 
Prague at the weekend 
because the Government 
believed be might he going 
into voluntary exile. 

While there has been no 
official statement from the 
Mugabe administration, one 
official said: "We think he 
has certain charges to 
answer.” 

During a recent parlia¬ 
mentary debate. Cabinet 
ministers claimed that the 
Zapu leadership was planning 
to establish a secession* it 
state in Matabeleland in 
Western Zimbabwe and set np 
a government in exile there. 
Eight hours after Mr Nkomo, 
65. was detained at Bulawayo 
airport on Saturday, he was 
released. His travel docu¬ 
ments and passport have been 
confiscated and be has been 
told to report to the police 
today. 

Mr Nkomo claimed that his 
detention was fresh proof that 
Mr Robert Mugabe the Prime 
Minister wanted to “ crush all 
opposition ” and create a one- 
party state. 

He is the second Zimbab¬ 
wean opposition politicia n to 
have been prevented from 
leaving the country In recent 
months. 

Mr Ian Smith, former 
Prime Minister of Rhodesia 
had his passport confiscated 
late last year. 

Hr Nkomo’s arrest coin¬ 
cided with a bitter attack 
against his party by Mr 
Mugabe. Addressing a politi¬ 
cal rally in the Eastern High¬ 
lands. Mr Mugabe said: 
** There is no dispute that 
Zapu is responsible for the 
dissidents and they are fight¬ 
ing their battle. We will 
hammer the dissidents until 
they realise that Zimbabwe 
can never be ruled on tribal 
lines.” 

Mr Nkomo’s brief deten¬ 
tion came during the im¬ 
portant trial in the High 
Court in which seven senior 
Zapu meiL, including Mr 
Dumlso Dabengwa. often 
tipped as Mr Nkomo’s succes¬ 
sor and Lt-Gen Lookout 
Masnkn, former commander 
of Mr Nkomo’s Zipra guerilla 
army, are accused of plotting 
to overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment 

Mr Nkomo said yesterday 
he could not understand why 
the Government had refused 
to allow him to leave the 
country. "Why do something 
that brings this country again 
to the top of world bad 
news?” he asked. 

• Zimbabwe has banned the 
South African-based corres¬ 
pondent for the US. maga¬ 
zine Newsweek. Mr Holger 
Jensen was declared persona 
non grata following a recent 
report on conditions in 
Matabeleland 


’Fresh round of 
Namibia talks’ 


THE SOUTH Africans and 
the Angolans are expected to 
meet In the Cape Verde 
Islands this week for a second 
round of talks designed to 
prepare the ground for a 
ceasefire in the border war 
in Namibia, J. D. F. Jones 
reports from Johannesburg. 

However, reports from 
Washington that a de facto 
ceasefire was already being 
introduced have been firmly 
contradicted by an an¬ 
nouncement from Wind¬ 
hoek that 96 infiltrators, all 
allegedly belonging to the 
South-West African Peoples 
Organisation (Swapo), have 
been killed in the operational 
area in the past few days. 

Last Friday, Mr Pik Botha, 
South Africa’s Foreign Minis¬ 
ter. said that chances of sue- 
cess in the ceasefire talks were 
tenuous In view of “ certain 
events” which he did not 
specify. 

6 Leaders of the front-line 
states gathered in Harare 
yesterday for a one-day con¬ 
ference to discuss negotia¬ 
tions aimed at achieving a 
settlement in Namibia and to 
Formulate an agreed com¬ 
mon position for next 
month’s non-aligned summit 
in New DeihL 


Black opposition 
splits widen 


THE DIVISIONS within the 

black opposition movement In 
South Africa widened at the 
weekend when the Black 
Alliance decided to suspend 
one of its principal members 
—the (Coloured) Labour 
Party—for co-operating with 
the Government's new consti¬ 
tutional proposals, J. D. F. 
Joues reports from Johannes¬ 
burg. 

It had been expected that 
the Black Alliance, meeting in 
Durban, would expel the 
Labour Party, but Instead, the 
party was suspended from all 
activities until the Alliance 
next meets in late May. 
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Michael Holman looks at the effect of oil price cuts on Nigeria’s economy 

Doubt cast on Lagos budget 


IT HAS been an agonising few 
weeks for the Nigerian Govern¬ 
ment, dependent on oil for 90-95 
per cent of export earnines, but 
forced to merely look on as pro¬ 
duction slumped dramatically in 
response to the uncertain world 
market. 

Now that Nigeria has re¬ 
sponded to Britain's price cut of 
comparable North Sea oil by 
dropping its price from S35.5Q 
to S30. there is one key ques¬ 
tion; can production at the new 
price recover to a level which 
will meet the expectations on 
which the 1933 budget was 
based? 

That envisaged production of 
lm barrels a day, comfortably 
under the 1.3m b/d average 
reached last year. But market 
conditions saw production 
slump to 800.000 b/d last 
month. Buyers and- producers 
continued to hold back in ex¬ 


pectation of price cuts and out¬ 
put last week was a mere 
4QQ.00Q b/d. according to in¬ 
dustry’ officials contacted In 
Lagos last night. 

Nigeria has been on a pro¬ 
duction switchback—which has 
made nonsense of revenue fore¬ 
casts in the 1981-85 N82bn 
(£76bn; development plan—for 
the past thre years. 

At one point in 1980 it 
reached a peak of 2.2m b/d. But 
1981 saw Nigeria lose its battle 
to sustain 640 p/b for its oil. 
causing a slump to around 
700-800.000 b/d in July and 
August of that year before 
Nigeria gave way and cut the 
price to S36. 


pressure and Nigeria was cata¬ 
pulted into (he forefront of a 
test of strength between Opcc 
and international oil companies. 

Buyers held off and liftings 
in March and April fell to under 
lm. It forced President Shehu 
Shagari into a series of 
austerity measures designed, to 
force Nigeria to live within Its 
means. 


The recovery, which saw pro¬ 
duction reach 1.8m b/d at the 
end of 1981, was comparatively 
shortlived. In March. 1982. 
Opec members decided to main¬ 
tain the price structure despite 


The most important step 
involves import curbs with Uw 
target of reducing the total. 
foreign exchange outflow—in¬ 
cluding both visible and trade 
service payments — to only 
N600m a month, half the level 
of a year ago. 

I; is an ambitious target, 
made doubly difficult by the 
fact that the curbs have to be 
imposed in an election year. 

The rough calculation of 
industry officials is that Nigeria 
must now reach between L2xn 


to lAn b/d « the new price te 
reach the 3983 budget targets. 

-Everything now depends.on. 
reaction from-the Gulf stores,” 
said one official last ttighL . . 

Meanwhile, the fell te ott out¬ 
put and delay? la hnplementtttg 
the Import c u rbs have seen a 
steady rise in arms In trade - 
payments. ■- 

No official figures are. avail¬ 
able. but bankersjput the back¬ 
log at between SSbo te SSba. 
Last month, the governor of the 
Central Bank, ■ Alhaji A&duJ- 
kadir Ahemd, said that measures 
to reduce the backing should be 
ready in March. 

But this' may. be optimistic. 
A vital part of the package is 
likely to be a .ciub Eurocredit 
of perhaps tlbn, and although 
preliminary talks have begun, 
most bankers believe that a 
successful outcome is some 
weeks away. 

Traders take longer view, Page 3 


Libyan threat to Sudan recedes 


/ 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS IN CAIRO 


FIELD MASSHAL Abdel Halim 
Abu Ghazala. the Egyptian 
Defence Minister, has declared 
that there are no signs of a 
crisis or possible aggression 
against Sudan from Libya. But 
Egypt would not hesitate to 
invoke its mutual defence pact 
with Sudan to counter any 
aggression against its southern 
neighbour, he said. 

His comments appear to be 
intended to offer reassurance 
that the situation in the area 
is stable. 

Nevertheless, Egypt has 
alerted reserve officers of a 
possible call-up and has moved 
fighter aircraft closer to the 
Libyan border in the south of 
Egypt. 

Egypt has played down the 


presence of four U.S. Air Force 
Awacs (early warning aircraft) 
in Egypt which they have con¬ 
sistently declared were operat¬ 
ing on purely routine training 
exercises. 

Pentagon officials have said 
that Egypt’s President Hosni 
Mubarak requested the Awacs 
to counter aggressive Libyan 
moves in the area. 

Both Sudan and Chad have 
accused Libya of massing troops 
on their respective borders in 
an attempt to " destabilise 
neighbouring countries.” It is 
not clear whether concentrations 
of Libyan forces, including 
long-range bombers and 
armoured units, as alleged by 
Sudan, were aimed at Chad or 
Sudan. 

The Pentagon now says the 


Awacs are being withdrawn this 
week. 

OA Tuesday, President 
Mubarak will be flying to 
Khartoum for the first meeting 
of the Higher Council of Inte¬ 
gration between Egypt and 
Sudan. 

• Mr Georee Shultz, the U.S 
State Secretory, yesterday said 
that the dear threat that 
Libya had presented to Sudan 
had ” receded as a result of 
quick and decisive action by 
Predden t Ronald Reagan, 
Reginald Dale reports from 
Washington. 

Col Muammar Gadaffi. the 
Libyan leader was. at least for 
the moment. " back ta his box 
where he belonged.” Mr 
Shultz said on U.S. television. 


Italy in bid to tie up gas deal 


BY JAMS BUXTON IN ROME 


SIG NICOLA CAPRIA, Italy’s 
Foreign Trade Minister, was 
due to fly to Algiers yesterday 
in an attempt to settle outstand¬ 
ing issues on the contract for 
gas supplies from Algeria via 
the trans-Mediterranean pipe¬ 
line. 

On Saturday, the Italian 
Cabinet approved a draft law 
under which the Government 
will compensate ENL the 
Italian state energy concern, for 
the premium on the market 
price of the gas. which the 
Government deemed it politic¬ 
ally expedient to pay Algeria. 

Italy and Algeria reached an 
outline agreement on gas sup¬ 
plies through the pipeline last 
September, more than a year 
and a half since the pipeline 
was completed. 


Sig Caprla agreed to pay 
Algeria a price which worked 
our at the time at S4.41 per 
million British thermal units 
(BTU) of gas. 

ENI had held out for an 
economic price for the gas. 
refusing to offer more than 
S4.01 per million BTU. It said 
that the gas would not be com¬ 
petitive with other fuels at a 
higher price. 

Under the draft legislation 
agreed at the weekend, the 
Government will pay up to 
L540bn (£252m) over the three 
years to the end of 1085 to 
compensate ENI’s gas subsidiary 
Snam for the “political” 
premium. The law has still to 
be passed by parliament and Its 
details have not been spelt out. 

Sig Capria is now hoping to 
get the Algerian authorities to 


agree to two important condi¬ 
tions before a technical agree¬ 
ment which would allow gas to 
start flowing through the pipe¬ 
line, is signed. 

One is for a low minimum 
quantity of gas which Italy is 
obliged to take each year^ since 
supplies are on a “ take or pay ” 
basis, and the network to-utilise 
the gas in southern Italy is still 
far from complete. 

The other is to obtain a com¬ 
mitment from the Algerians 
that they will be prepared to 
renegotiate the whole price 
formula to take account of 
possible changes 4n the energy 
scene after three years, although 
the agreement in principle runs 
for 25. Algeria has shown little 
willingness to accept these de¬ 
mands. 


Spain’s UCD 
party decline 
in final act 


By David Wfcfc* in Madrid 


ONE OF the most spectacular 
decllne-and-fall stories of any 
political party in modern 
Europe reached its final act In 
Madrid at the weekend with 
the effective demise of the 
centrist coalition Union de 
Centro Democratic (UCD). 

The party, formed in 1977, 
governed Spain for five years 
before collapsing in last 
October’s general elections, 
broken asunder by internal 
quarrels and divisions. 

Sr Adolfo Suarez, who founded 
the party.and who. as Prime 
Minister, piloted Spain 
through the Immediate post- 
Franco period, formed ills 
own spUntcr group three 
months before the election. 
The UCD’a Mats were cut 
from 168 to 12 in Uie 350- 
member parliament 

Sr Landelino La villa, who led 
the party Into the election, 
res i gned at a. tense meeting 
last Friday night and said he 
was withdrawing from politics. 

The party has set up a caretaker 
committee to fulfil its two 
remaining tasks—to look into 
ways of settling its debts and 
to call an extraordinary con¬ 
gress to dissolve it formally. 

Local party organisations are 
left to decide for themselves 
what other party camp they 
are to join for local elections 
in the spring. 

A large part of the Christian- 
Democrat faction of the party 
is expected to join other for¬ 
mer UCD members in the 
Partido Democrats Popular, 
which is allied to the mala 
conservative opposition party, 
AJianza Popular. 


W. German freight decline 


BY JOHN DAVIES IN FRANKFURT 


THE West German freight 
transport industry faces ar-nther 
difficult year, according to a 
study published by the Munich- 
based IFO Economic Research 
Institute yesterday. 

But the decline in the volume 
of traffic is unlikely to be as 
sharp as in the last two years, 
because of some signs of 
economic upturn. 

The railways, which last year 
transported 308m tonnes of 
goods, down 8 per cent, are 
expected to find business down 
a further 2.4 per cent, with 
foreign traffic affected more 
than domestic freight. 

Long-distance road transport, 
down 1.7 per cent to 292.6m 
tonnes last year, is expected to 
decline a further 0.7 per cent 
with fewer exports but slightly 
more imports. 


Short-haul road transport is 
expected to gain from an im¬ 
provement in the German 
building trade, with overall 
volume down only 0.3 per cent 
this year, compared with a 5.2 
per cent drop to 1.9bn tonnes 
last year. 

River and canal shipping, 
down 4.2 per cent last year, is 
likely to transport more build¬ 
ing materials, but to lose steel 
and chemical industry trade, 
with overall volume off 0.5 per 
cent. Seagoing shipping, which 
carried 4.6 per cent less trade 
last year. Is expected to land 
1.4 per cent less this year. 

Airfreight is likely to be 
slightly more affected than last 
year, unlike other transport 
sectors. Freight volume, which 
declined last year by 0.3 
per cent, is expected to be down 
a further 0.5 per cent. 
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Current year sees 
little real growth 


SINCE 1970-71, the Indian 
economy has overall shown a 
reasonable ' growth rate, 
although not as high as in 
some other -east Asia coun¬ 
tries, The year MBS-8S Is 
expected to show little If any. 
real growth in gross national 
product (GNP) and In per 
capita terms. India has some 
way to go before it catches 
up with other more developed 
economies in the area. - 
' Average net domestic pro¬ 
duct varies- as much as three 
times between states. - it is 
highest where the majority of 
-the population-is urban. 

The current account went 
into deficit in 1979 and since 
then has continued to deterio¬ 
rate. This was not helped by 
the increases in oil prices, 
which also caused a consider¬ 
able jump in wholesale and 
consumer prices. In the 12 
years since 1978-71,. India 
averaged 8.6 per cent infia- 
lion annually and the 
projected rate for 1982-83 is 
.12 per cent. 

The Indian currency, the 
rupee, is fixed in relation to 
a basket of currencies, with 
the pound sterling as inter¬ 
vention currency. In 1981, 
the rupee dropped in relation 
to the U.S. dollar. After 
receiving an IMF loan to 
cushion a deteriorating 
balance of payments position, 
India in 1992 waS engaged in 
re-structuring the economy 
to close the trade gap. The 
rupee remained steadier dur¬ 
ing the year. . 

In 1982, the stock market 
index dropned back from the 
hichs of the 196132 year. 

Together with Increases fn 
1B8T-82 in debt and the costs 
of servicing it, and a cutback 
in government expenditure 


relative to GNP lo reduce the 
deficit, the number of indus¬ 
trial collaborations was also 
reduced. 

With half of India being 
arable land, and over 70 per 
cent of the workforce 
engaged in agriculture, it'is 
not surprising that agricul¬ 
ture makes a largo contribu¬ 
tion to the national product. 
But its share of the total is 
decreasing and that of the 
service sectors is increasing. 

Commentary bp Our 
Economics Staff; data 
analysis bw Financial Times 

Statistics Unit; charts and 
graphs bp Financial Times 
Charts Department. 

Because of the vagaries of 
the weather, the aim to reduce 
wheat imports received a set¬ 
back in 1981-62. After three 
years when imports averaged 
0.3m tonnes per year, well 
down from 2.9m in 1970-71, 
they jumped again to 2.3m In 
1981-62 and 3.5m is projected 
for 1982-83. The latest econo¬ 
mic plan requires foodgrain 
production to total 150m 
tonnes in 1984-85. The 1982- 
1983 projection is 122m 
tonnes, well down on the 
official target of 141.5m. 

India is dependent on the 
Industrial countries for its 
export markets. Without a 
resumption of growth in these 
countries' economies, and 
India has had little success 
in diversifying from them, an 
imoroveonent in India's ex¬ 
ports may be delayed. 

With crude petroleum being 
a significant proportion of 
India's imports, exploration 
projects are busily searching 
for more domestic resources. 


INDIA WITHIN AN ASIAN 

PERSPECTIVE GNP 


Annual rate of real growth (%) 

Per capita 

<s> 

.. 1970-76 aw. 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1980 

India- 

2,9 

8.1 

43 

-52) 

73 

43 

240 

Bangladesh 

13 

13 

7-6 

4.4 

3.7 

73 

120 

Hong Kong 

7i 

9.8 

1021 

83 

93 

10X 

4,190 

Indonesia 

7.1 

7X 

73 

5.4 

93 

8-2 

420 

Korea, Rep. of 

105 - 

HU 

113 

73 

-33 

83 

1520 

Malaysia 

7.4 

73 

7 A 

8-5 

8.1 

63 

1360 

Pakistan 

4.1 

25 

73 

4.7 

73 

5.7 

300 

Philippines 

6.6 

63 

53 

6.0 

53 

43 

710 

Singapore 

8.4 

8.1 

8.6 

9.4 

103 

9.9 

4,460 

Sri Lanka 

2.9 

43 

8.1 

63 

53 

S3 

270 

Thailand 

73 

73 

123 

6.1 

53 

73 

670 

* Fiscal year. 
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Source: Asian Development Bonk 


STATISTICAL TRENDS: INDIA 


General 


2000^" ESTIMATES ON NET STATE DOMESTIC PRODUCT 1979/80 
rirtn Fter capita al currant prices 
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INFLATION 
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%of 


Money 

Con¬ 

Whole¬ 

year 

rupees 

GNP 

Financial 

supply 

sumer 

sale 

1976/77 

+ 1536 

. +1.9 

year 

(Ml) 

prices 

prices 

1977/78 ' 

+ 17J5 

+ 1.9 

1978/79 

19.7 

3.4 

45 

1978/79 

+ 1.73 

+03 

1979/80 

153 

12.4 

21-5 

1979/80 

- 234 

-03 

1980/81 

16.4 

12.6 

16.7 

1980/81 

—2530 

-23 

1981/82 

73 

83 

2.1 

1981/82 

-3130 

-23 

1970/71- 

1981/82 

143 

8.6 

9.7 

1982/83* 

-41SO 

-2.7 

1982/83* 

13.0 

12.0 

10.0 



RupeesperUSS y 

'TTTllfiWF 


Projection. 


Prolection. 


Sources. Reserve Bank at Indie 
Bulletin; Government ol India 


Source' Centre lor Monitoring 
Indian Economy 
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NTEREST RATE 
Advance rata* 


Eg 


RESERVES AND Dfclil 
(Billion rupees) 


End 


Outs tan d- 


March 

financial 

Foreign 

exchange 

Debt 

ing 

external 

year 

reserves servicing 

defat 

1970/71 

438 

4.12 

65.77 

1978/79 

5230 

6.97 

117.68 

1979/80 

5134 

6.78 

121.78 

1980/81 

4832 

637 

134.79 

1981/82 

33-54 

837 

154.58 

1982/83 

253)0* 

833t 

18530* 


PUBUC FINANCE 

Deficit in 

Government government 
expenditure transactions 
rupees (% of rupees (% of 
bn GNP) bn GNP) 


OVERSEAS INDUSTRIAL 
COLLABORATION 
Number of agreements between 
Indian and overseas companies 


NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 
BY SECTOR 

% Contribution at constant 
1970-71 Prices 


70/71 

78/79 

79/80 

80/81 

81/82 

82/83* 


-Awinirirlx^iSfriioBuiS»niv? * P rojection. t Official target. * Projection. 


88X7 ( 22.1) 
282-55 <29A) 
316X9 ( 292$) 
3822)2 (30X) 
4082)0 (27.8) 
484210 (315) 


5.S2 (IX) 
25.12 (2.6) 
38X2 (33) 
58.46 (4.6) 
49.57 (3.4) 
552K) (3.6) 





West 


1970-71 

1981-82' 


UK 

U.S. 

Germy 

Japan 

Agricuture, allied 



7976 

54 

69 

58 

10 

activities 

Mining 

483 

1.0 

41.5 

1.0 

1977 

59 

54 

55 

20 

Industry 

17.2 

1S.S 

1978 

61 

58 

58 

23 

Construction 

S3 

4.5 

1979 

63 

48 

55 

5 

Electricity, gas, 
water supply 

1.2 

1.4 

1980 

110 

124 

100 

34 

Transport communi¬ 



1981 

79 

84 

75 

27 

cation, trade 
Other (ind. Govt.) 

* Estimate 

16.1 

183 

Totals 

1957-82 1334 

1302 

1,173 

557 

13.T 
100.0 ■ 

17.6 

1003 


Sources: CM IE; Government ol India 


Sources. CMIE. Government ol India 


Source: Indian Investment Centre 


Source Government o I Ind’j 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Indices 1970 = 

100) 







Aug. 

Aug. 


1976 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1981 

Mining, quarrying 

1363 

1443 

170.2 

167.0 

152.0 

Manufacturing 

1303 

146.1 

157.7 

1563 

155-5 

Food 

1103 

1283 

1413 

1273 

1163 

Beverages 

2623 

3033 

397X 

481.9 

413.5 

Textiles 
Chemicals & 

105.7 

1153 

1173 

104.7 

121.7 

products 
Petroleum & 

155.4 

183-3 

207.4 

214X 

209.7 

coal products 
Basic metal 

1243 

137X 

1603 

188.5 

1663 

industries 

139.7 

133.7 

148.1 

158.7 

146 J 

Machinery (exv 
electrical) 
Electrical 

165.0 

220.1 

2353 

232.4 

2343 

machinery 

1293 

1703 

1803 

1673 

1605 

Electricity 

1603 

1973 

2193 

24)3 

224.1 

General index 

133.7 

1503 

1643 

1657. 

1613 


MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION 


Agriculture 


Labour 


FOODGRAIN PRODUCTION 
(Million tonnes) 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 
(■000 nos) 


Monthly averages—thousands 

To end-June 

Rice 

Wheat 

Pubes 

cereals 

Total 




1971/72 

43.1 

26.4 

11.1 

243 

1053 


Passgr 

Comm. 

1972/73 

395 

24.7 

9.9 

23.1 

973 


cars 

vehides 

1973/74 

44.1 

213 

103 

283 

104.7 

1975 

23 

37 

1974/75 

39 3 

24.1 

103 

26.1 

993 

1976 

37 

35 

1975/76 

48.7 

28.9 

133 

30X 

1213 

1977. 

43 

3.0 

1976/77 

41.9 

293 

11.4 

28.9 

1113 

1978 

33 

43 

1977/78 

52-7 

313 

123 

303 

126X 

1979 

33 

4.9 

1978/79 

533 

355 

123 

30X 

131.9 

1980 

19 

55 

1979/80 . 

423 

313 

83 

273 

1093 

1981 

5.1 

6.7 

1980/81 

533 

365 

113 

293 

129.9 




1981/82* 

54.0 

365 

123 

295 

1323 


WORKFORCE BY SECTOR 
Total 271m 

AgncuSure&Ftstwig 
I 720% 



„ 3cvt&Public 
Authorities 
9-6% 

'Commerce. 

Services 
C ?^^ Qn Manufacturing 60% 

*22!?* tm 


Source; Government ol India Central Statistical 
Organisation 


Source. UN Monthly Bulletin 
ol Statistics 


Estimates. 


Public 

sector 

1980 

Plantation forestry 1,0S2 
Mining & quarrying 769 
Manufacturing 1.414 
Construction 12)65 

Electricity 658 

Trade & commerce 107 
Transport & 
communications 2X45 
Finance, insurance. 

real estate 684 

Services 7.221 

Total 15X94 


Private 

sector 

I960 

874 

125 

4X94 

73 

35 

275 

71 

210 

1,174 

7X31 


Source: Government ol India Economic Survey 


Source. Economic Survey. Government 
ol India. 1330-31 
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CRUDE PETROLEUM IMPORTS 
of East Asian net oil importing countries 


(Sbn) 


1973 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981* 

Net importing 






countries 

15 

93 

12.7 

22.4 

26.0 

India 

OJ 

23 

3.1 

63 

7.0 

Hong Kong 

03 

03 

0.9 

15 

13 

Korea 

03 

23 

3.1 

53 

6.4 

Pakistan 

0.1 

OX 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

Philippines 

03 

0.9 

1.1 

1.9 

2.2 

Sri Lanka 

0.1 

03 

03 

05 

0.4 

Taiwan 

0.1 

13 

23 

4.1 

43 

Thailand 

03 

1.1 

13 

1.9 

23 


B'EHGY consumption 
Commercal energy 1980 Crude oi 4 products 

^Electricity Local kroorts 


Product 

S* —, 

fauIrsHu! 



Different products 
--ml98CV8l 


Preliminary. 


Sources: Euromoney. IMF. national sources 



.Hbgh speed 
diesel oil 
■Furnace 0(117% 
Kerosene 14% 
Naphtha 8% 
Motor spirit 5% 
Rea 22 % 



VILLAGE ENERGY SUPPLY 
AND CONSUMPTION 
% Contribution 


Siource 

% 

Sector 

or 

40 

Human 

7.7 

Agriculture 

43 

Men 

3.1 

Domestic 

883 

Women 

33 

Lighting 

23 

Children 

0.8 

Transport 

05 

Animal 

2.7 

Industry 

4.7 

Firewood 

81.6 


Kerosene 

2.1 



Electridty 

03 



Other 

53 




Products* 

teal 34m imn 


Source- Study on Rural Energy 
Consumption Patterns flSflll oy 
Centre tor Application ol Science and 
Technology ro Rural Areas 
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A FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCE 

The Euromaikets 

in 1983 

LONDON: 8 & 9 March, 1983 

The Euromarkets conferences have been a major feature of the Financial Times calendar 
in each of the last fifteen years and have retained their interest and popularity. The 1983 
conference to be chaired by Michael von Clemm and Geoffrey Bell will cover the major 
immediate issues including debt re-scheduling with particular emphasis upon progress in 
this vital winter period. 
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Mellon Bank NA 
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WORLD TRADE NEWS 


Exporters are preparing for more lean times in Lagos, Our World Trade Staff reports 

Nigeria’s trading partners take a longer view 


SWEEPING CHANGES m 
Nigeria's import policy in 
response to falling oil revenue 
is forcing trading partners to 
take a longer perspective of 
Europe’s largest market is 
Africa. 

Measures to curb imports 
were first introduced last April 
in response to a drop in oil 
production from more than 2m 
barrels a day (b/dl in 1981 to 
a daffy average of 1.3m last 
year. 

At the end of January, 
Nigeria published an extensive 
list of goods requiring import 
licences in an effort to reduce 
tout foreign exchange outflow 
(trade and service payments) to 
N600m rffiOOm) a month, half 
the level of a year ago. 

Despite the curbs, arrears in 
trade payments have been 
mounting. Bankers put the 
figure at between S3bn and 
S5bn, stretching back 16 months 
in some cases. Oil production 
dropped to 800,000 b/d last 
month and has since fallen to 
700,000 b/d or less as buyers 
hold back in expectation of 
price cuts. 

British exports fell to an esti¬ 
mated £l.2tm last year, down 20 
per cent on the 1981 level. The 
Nigerian measures, however, are 
expected to take a further toll 
this year. 

Earlier this month, the British 
Export Houses' Association 
warned that payment arrears 
were placing many of its mem¬ 
bers under financial strain and 
called on Mr Peter Rees, British 
Trade Minister, to bring " pres¬ 
sure to bear on the Nigerian 
authorities to meet their finan¬ 
cial obligations." 

A package of measures to 
reduce the payment backlog is 
being put together by the 
Central Bank, including nego¬ 
tiations for a Eurocredit of 
about Hbn according to banking 
sources, a substantial loan from 
Saudi Arabia, as well as the 
import restrictions already in 
force. 

But the view of most bankers 
and businessmen is that it will 


be months rather than weeks 
before the package will be 
implemented and the uncertain 
oil market could mean further 
delays. 

“ It may be that the worst has 
yet to come," said one banker. 
** Companies must be prepared 
for a lean time.” 

The concern of British 
exporters is echoed in other 
European countries and in 
Japan. 

• West German companies have 
reported a sharp fall in exports 
re Nigeria m the final quarter 
of 1982, after a period of modest 
decline. In the first nine months 
of 1982, exports to Nigeria, the 
most important market for West 
German industry in black 
Africa, fell by 112 per cent to 
DM 2.9bn {£78Om). That is, 
however, less than 1 per cent of 
West Germany's total annual 
exports of DM 314bn. 

Imports to Nigeria rose signi¬ 
ficantly, up 72 per cent to DM 
3bn partly reflecting the grow¬ 
ing importance of Nigeria's oil. 
It is now the fourth largest 
West German oil supplier. 

West German exporters are 
reporting payment delays of 
between four and eight months. 
Orders are being cancelled, but 
not for prestige and major infra¬ 
structure projects. 

Companies affected cover a 
wide range of West German 
industry. Nigeria is an import¬ 
ant market for construction 
firms, industrial plant exports, 
electronic equipment from com¬ 
panies such as Siemens, and for 
automobile manufacturers such 
as VW and Mercedes. 

• In France companies in the 
construction and engineering 
sectors are likely to be among 
the hardest hit by any perma¬ 
nent economic problems in 
Nigeria. The country was 
France’s biggest customer for 
new capital goods orders placed 
last year, valued at FFr 13.5bn 
(£l.3bn). 

French officials say that scene 
Nigerian contracts and projects 
are being slowed down, and 
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there is a clear risk of more 
delays in the future. 

But the message from leading 
French companies with business 
in Nigeria' is that Lagos is still 
giving priority to infrastructure 
projects with foreign participa¬ 
tion. 

Peugeot, the number-two 
French vehicle manufacturer, 
which has been operating a large 
car assembly plant in Kaduna 
since 1975, has had some prob¬ 
lems since the oil price started 
to drop last summer in bringing 
parts into Nigeria. 

But production last year was 
still around 60.000 units, just 
short of the plant's capacity of 
65,000. A Peugeot spokesman 
said bearing in mind the im¬ 
portance of die assembly plant 
to the Nigerian economy, the 
Government is giving priority 
to bringing in components and 
motors from France (tyres and 
other lighter parts .are made 
locally). Production for the 
whole of 1983 is scheduled to 
be close to full capacity. 

The biggest contract signed 
last year was the Slbn Lagos 
metro project, clinched by the 
Interinfra consortium, which 
involves a number of leading 
electrical and construction com¬ 


panies like SGE, Spie Batig- 
nolles. and Alsthom Allantique. 

Interinfra said that the pre¬ 
liminary engineering work was 
going ahead on schedule, al¬ 
though the first breaking of soil 
would not take place for another 
two months or so. The Lagos 
state government has just made 
the first down-payment covering 
10 per cent of Nigerian costs of 
the deal, with another 5 per 
cent due later. 

Financing of the scheme has 
already caused long drawn out 
problems, and the federal 
government has so far given 
approval for only half the 
foreign loans needed to back 
the project, with permission for 
the rest it is hoped, coming 
next year. 

• In Japan, companies doing 
substantia! trade with Nigeria 
were unanimous in pointing out 
that it was more important to 
consider Nigeria’s long-term 
economic prospects than to be 
swayed by the immediate con¬ 
sequences of declining oil 
revenues. 

Officials from C. Itoh and 
Marubeni, the diversified Japa¬ 
nese trading companies most 
heavily involved with Nigeria, 
noted that last April’s Import 
controls and subsequent 
measures had adversely affected 
business and that the current 
situation was clearly * difficult." 
although Nigeria’s economic 
potential was "still enormous.’* 

Most seriously affected are 
Japanese vehicle exports to 
Nigeria, which had risen from 
about 40,000 units in 1979 to 
83.000 in 1980 and 148.000 m 
1981, but plummeted following 
last April’s import control 
restrictions. 

In the April-December period, 
only 36.000 vehicles were ex¬ 
ported, a good percentage of 
which were minibuses, which 
were exempt from either bans 
or sharply higher tariffs in the 
April measure. 

Komatsu. Japan's leading 
producer of construction mach¬ 
inery reported that its share of 


Nigeria's imports of such goods 
had risen from 15 per cent in 
1981 to 25 per cent last year, 
but sales of construction mach¬ 
inery from all over the world 
to Nigeria had declined from 
between 1.500-2.000 units in 
1981 to 600 units last year. 
Komatsu cautiously commented 
that it does not expect much 
improvement this year. 

Mr H. Tanaka. Marubeni's 
general manager for Europe. 
Africa and the Middle East, is 
" not so pessimistic " about the 
longer terra because of 
Nigeria’s wealth of human and 
natural resources. 

He thinks that business with 
Nigeria involving infrastruc¬ 
tural development — power 
generators. telecommunica¬ 
tions, railway equipment, 
agricultural supplies and tech¬ 
nology- and construction 
materials—will remain viable, 
as will joint ventures designed 
to enhance Nigerian industrafi- 
nation. Marubeni is a partner 
in projects covering textiles, 
steel and electric home 
appliances. “ There has never 
been a failure of a Marubeni 
joint venture in Nigeria,’' he 
says. 

He is less sanguine about 
consumer items, above all 
cars, which Marubeni does not 
sell to Nigeria. 

Mr Tanaka added that official 
foreign institutions. like 
Britain's ECGD. or Miti in 
Japan, or the U.S. Eximbank 
often tend to “ over-react ” 
when the Nigerian authorities 
appear to interfere with com¬ 
mercial movements, as was the 
case last April. 

Companies like Marubeni, he 
main tains simply appreciate 
that this is a Nigerian way of 
doing things. 

~ There have been times 
when we have suffered delayed 
payments, import restrictions 
and so forth, but we were en¬ 
couraged to persevere and did." 
he said. Even with the current 
difficulties “we don’t see any 
major basic problem for the 
future." 
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8AM, the morning after the flight before. With a tough 
meeting ahead, Bahrain can seem like the end of the world. 

Happily: we are able to offer a most attractive alternative. 
Every day at 11AM a Cathay Pacific7471eaves Gatwickenroute 
for the Middle East and Hong Kong. 

After a flight renowned for its comfort and standard of 
service, you'll reach Bahrain in time to check into your hotel, 
relax over dinner and enjoy the luxury of a good nights rest 


Crane the morning, completely refreshed, you’ll be 
ready to deal with anything the day can throw at you. 

Not a lot to ask of a major international carrier, you 
might think. And yet, surprisingly Cathay Pacific is theatf| 
only airline in the world to provide its passengers JSmB. 
■with this most necessary of luxuries. For full — 
details of our daily service to Bahrain, talk to 
your travel agent or phone us on930-7878. 


Interflug loses 
out in Greek 
price war 


BY LESLIE COL1TT IN BERLIN 

INTERFLUG. the East German 
airline, has abruptly cancelled 
a lucrative contract with a West 
Berlin tour operator In a move 
which illustrates the strenuous 
attempts East European air¬ 
lines have made to undercut 
their Western competitors. 

It is almost certain that Inter- 
Bug was forced to withdraw 
charter flights to Greece from 
April because Bonn — under 
pressure from western carriers 
— persuaded die Greek Govern¬ 
ment to refuse further landing 
rights to the East German 
airline. 

Thousands of West Berlin 
tourists are left with cancelled 
bookings and the tour operator. 
Marcks-Reisen. is said to be 
more than DMlm (£268,000) in 
debt to Interflug. 

Last year, Interflug attracted 
60 per cent of the charter busi¬ 
ness to Greece from West 
Berlin’s Tegel airport by offer¬ 
ing Marcks seat prices which 
were up to DM200 less than 
those of West Bertin-based air¬ 
lines. 

Thrifty West Berliners were 
picked up by an East German 
bus, which drove them through 
the wall in the south eastern 
corner of the city, where they 
emerged virtually in front of 
Schonefeld terminal. 

The resulting loss of charter 
business to Western carriers at 
Tegel airport — Dan Air, Pan 
Am and Air Berlin — was begin¬ 
ning to hurt The city govern¬ 
ment of West Berlin asked the 
West German Government to 
intervene. 

Interflug carried most of the 
West Berlin charter passengers 
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to Athens on scheduled flighis.. 
a practice which is forbidden W 
Western airlines. - 

Although Interflug is regarded 
as one of the best of the Come- 
con airlines. East Germany's 
lack of a convertible currency 
and instructions from the. 
authorities to boost hard cur¬ 
rency earnings meant it was 
offering seats at a price which 
Western airlines said would 
barely cover their fuel costs. 

However, even Interflug was 
having its prices undercut on 
the Berlin-Athens route by 
Bulgaria's Balkanair. But Bal* 
karxair landed West Berlin 
passengers in Sofia where they 
sometimes waited for up to a 
day before being forwarded to 
Athens. 

Interflug’s problems in Greece 
have given heart to the Western 
carriers at Tegel airport, who 
are hoping to regain the busi- 
■ ness which used to be theirs. - 

Turkish Airlines, which carry 
Costorbeitcr from West Berlin, 
to Ankara and Istanbul, has 
also discovered the East | 
Germans are no slouches when ; 
it comes to cutting prices. 
Interflug was able to lure away 
so many Turkish charter pas-; 
sengers from the Turkish I 
national carrier that Turkish ! 
Airlines lost heavily last year. 

Not easily discouraged, Inter- 
Aug has now announced a 
scheduled flight to Tunis from 
SchOnefeld. although it does not 
yet have an air traffic agree¬ 
ment with Tunisia. 

Tickets have gone on sale in 
West Berlin which are about 
DM 100 less than the price from 
Tegel airport in the West. 


Owners hope oil-price cut 
will boost tanker market 

BY ANDREW FISHER. SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 


TANKER OWNERS hope the 
latest wave of oil-pnce cuts will 
help to revive the depressed 
market for oil-carrying vessels. 

Nearly 80m deadweight tons 
are currently inactive around 
the world, mostly large tankers. 
Much of this is unlikely ever 
to trade again. 

At this stage, ship brokers 
are unclear whether rates will 
start to move up.' Galbraith 
Wrightson pointed out that a 
good deal of latent business 
could emerge in the next 10-14 
days. 

It thought The Mediterranean 
area could become more lively, 
since a large number of fixtures 
has been concluded from North 
African terminals. 

But in the Gulf, orders have 
been desultory. Despite more 
Iraqi claims that tankers off 
Iran have been hit during 
hostilities, loadings from Kharg 
Island have continued, though 
at stagnant rates. 

On the dry-cargo market, 
trading was livelier at the end 
of the week. Even so, freight 
rate levels showed no real up¬ 
turn and some were down. 

• One sector that could rebound 
quickly once the world eco¬ 
nomies pick up is the nril-ou/ 
roll-off (ro-ro) freight market. 

Currently, there are few signs 
of any upturn. In his annual 
review, Norwegian broker P. F. 
Bassoe noted “ few signs of an 
early upswing." But. “ if tradi¬ 
tion holds good, the ’ ro-ro ’ 
markets will be one of the first 


to notice a general improve¬ 
ment.” 

Last year, rates slumped for 
all “ ro-ro •• sizes. For the 
largest the decline was more 
than 30 per cent, and for small 
and medium sized ships, 50 per 
cent. Summer was bad and the 
slight rise in the autumn was 
short lived. 

Thus, many of these ships 
where cargoes can simply he 
driven on and off on trailer*! 
were laid up. «•/,- 

Bassoe cited the Caribbean! 
and the Miami-Venezuela route, 
once a “Klondike" for operators, 
where cargo supply was 8-10 per 1 
cent lower last year and rates 
down at least 30 per cent. 

The hard-pressed Mediter -1 
ranean market suffered from! 
U£. trade policy towards Libya 
and the latter's reduced oil 
production. The closing of the 
border between Syria and Iraq 
in April curbed demand further 
in the region. 

Bassoe said around 20 ships 
of more than 40 trailer capacity 
were sold in 1982, of which six 
were on the Scandinavian'mar¬ 
ket. But sales were limited com¬ 
pared with inquiries. 

Another pessimistic factor, 
noted by Galbraith Wrightson, is 
the further import restrictions 
decided by Nigeria, an important 
market. It also remains to be 
seen if various deals being dis¬ 
cussed to transport vehicles to 
the Middle East would be con¬ 
cluded. 


Turkey to reach accord 
with Iraq on payments 


BY WETtN MUNIR IN ISTANBUL 


CENTRAL BANK representa¬ 
tives of Turkey and Iraq are 
to meet in Baghdad early next 
month to establish a mechanism 
to finance exports from Turkey 
to Iraq, which is experiencing 
severe payment problems. 

The agreement was reached 
between Mr Bulent Ulusu, the 
Turkish Prime Minister, and 
Mr Taba Yassin Ramadan, the 
first Deputy Prime Minister of 
Iraq, who concluded a two-day 
official vUst to Turkey last week. 
Mr Ramadan asked Turkey for 
a two-year revolving loan to 
finance its imports from that 
country. 

Iraq is Turkey’s second big- 
best export market and its big¬ 
gest supplier of crude oil. 


Exports to Iraq last year were 
$6G0m (£392m) and imports Of 
crude oil amounted to tlJZbn, 

"The Turkish Central Bank 
is planning to use commercial 
instruments like acceptance and 
export refinancing to fund 
exports to Iraq,” an official said. 
“This will be on a short-term, 
basis with maturity not exceeds 
ing 12 months. The Central 
Bank plans to discount commer¬ 
cial papers issued by Iraq 
banks.” 

The Turkish Central Bank 
will shoulder the Iraqi risk by 
asking foreign banks to finance 
Turkish exporters to Iraq and 
guaranteeing that Turkey will 
P3y if Iraq fails to meet its 
commitments on maturity. 
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Bids open 
lor Siberian 
gas turbines 

By Tmii. qmwm fc v 
World Trade tiflmr 

THE Soviet Won jk con- 
ottertng temfcre ft** major 
Western equipment Burnt** 
tarcraand coattntcfan for the 
- constractimt Ofbooster 
. station for the Orenburg *« 
. pipeline. Soch naUttes raM 
•! costuft* • 

The pipeline wa* ; «9u- 
structod to |bo 1870% using 
■ Western equipment which 
tertuded turbines by 

GE of the US* VlLl® M tur- 
Macs, wtth * radaeofaremuf 
j SUB wlU bo n eede d for the 

| new station. 

The WWW dowte* a 
return * nwi wnM 
relation* in the Wr pipeline 
bfUtieffs. (snowing xhe dis¬ 
putes * the Wes* tea year 
ewer the provbfon ofequip¬ 
ment for the export-based 
Vrengvi plpettae* 

The Orenburg jfdPeRtteruns 
from Siberia ra tine Czecho¬ 
slovak border and the booster 
station fs thought By Western 
industrial sts to be needed for 
.an increase in supplies to 
Comecon countries. • 

The turfite** needed are 
GE Frame HI meUiK* a 
smaller type titeu UwK- to 

be used cm the Urengol pipe¬ 
line. This nen> (kit Ab 
thotn-AUantique «f France, 
which does not make such 
turbines, wfU Be excluded 
from the bidding. 

The Soviet auihortrtes have 
invited other ittnlMtiias 
.associates of GB to bid. These 
Include John Brown Engineer¬ 
ing of Clydebank, Naovo Fig. 
none of Italy, AEG-Kanfc of 
We *t Germany. Hitachi *f 
Japan and Tkoouwaea of the 

Netherlands, all efwhfechare 
previous Suppliers to the 
Soviet Union. .. 

Construction of the station 
Is likely to be dnpenrioed -by 
a prelect management com¬ 
pany* although the equipment 
contracts will .he jet sepa¬ 
rately. CnuMt-Ubrr of 
France ami Tflamimumm of 
West Germany, are understood 
to bo bidding for the project 
management . 


Westland wins 
£2.5m UJS. 
order 

By Midori Doom, 

Aero s pace Corres p on d ent 

WESTLAND HELICOPTERS 
or Yeovit has won an order 
worth more tfaqn £2.5nt from 
AvtatKmConsonants and Ser¬ 
vices of i the > US. Tor tiro 
Westland W-30 helicopters, 
for deMrery this summer. 

- The aim is to use the heli¬ 
copters for an ** on demand ” 
VIP charter service. Mr Roy 
Sec rest, president of Aviation 
Consultants, said (he choice 
of . the W-30 followed six 
months of extensive.study of 
other available types. 

• National Airways Cor¬ 
poration (NAC), a subsidiary 
1 of Lonrho, has placed an 
! order with Edgley Aircraft of 
Old Sarum, Wiltshire, for 
four of the small slow-flying 
Optica observation aircraft, 

' worth about £L5fh, with pro¬ 
duction positions reserved 
for another 21 aircraft 

NAC has been appointed 
the distributor for the Optica 
for countries in Southern 
• Africa. Edgley Aircraft is cur¬ 
rently negotiating distribu¬ 
torships in several other 
countries, which k is hoped 
will lead to further sales 
successes, overseas. 

W. Germans in 
Iranian sewing 
machine deal 

FFAFF, the West German 
sewing machine manufacturer, 

has signed a contract to help 
Iran build a factory to make 
sewing machines Under 
licence, John Davies reports 
from Frankfurt 
The German company will 
give technical advice on con¬ 
struction •t die plant about 
120 km from Tehran and will 
initially sell parts for assem¬ 
bly for DM 4©m (£16.7 5ml. It 
will also receive undisclosed 
licence fees, 

■■ Herr. .Joseph- Kefer. who 
negotiated final details of the 
contract — Pfift first Invest¬ 
ment in the country — in Iran 
earlier this, mouth, said In 
Karlsruhe that the factory 
would have eventual capacity 
of 16MW tewing machines a 
year. 

Papefr machinery 

contract fgw Beloit 

BELOIT WALSHS LEY, the 
Bury, Lancashire unit " of 
g elo lt,. me paper 

BtacWwry manufacturer, has 
foiled Scandinavian and west 
.Geraun competition to win a 

a. IggewBund, the com* 
pany owning the atilt at a* 

an order “for. the «- 
building of one of Its two 

of high quality hoard, mid for 

eoaiag equipment for 
the other. 

Beloit had an initial advan- 
tage in the chase for the con- 
*««_« It presided the 
original machine* ln i963 and 
1973. Most of the company's 
production is exported 
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guide to what 
our competitors 

calla fully 
automated office 
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A recent survey by Marplan 
showed that business executives 
wasted almost a third of their time 
trying to get information from inside 
their own organisations. 

The problem (and it’s a serious 
one) lies at the top right-hand comer 

That word processor. 

It can’t communicate with other 
word processors or with the main 
computer. 

So it can’t do what an automated 
office should do-which is to speed up 
the flow of information. 


If you want to save that 
valuable time, you’d be better off with 
a Honeywell automated office. 

You can run it without leaving 
your desk; because all our systems 
can talk to each other 

All the information you need is 
there-literally at your fingertips. 

So, why not give us a ring on 
01-568 9191 (ext 471)-and we’ll tell you 
more about real office automatioa 
That way yoif II spend less time 
exercising your legs and more time 
exercising your mind. 


r»if 

«ft! 


A computer should be the end of your problems, not the beginning. Honeywell 


HONEYWELL INFORMATION SYSTEMS LTD. GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX TWS 9DH. 
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Airlines begin 
talks to settle 
landing fee row 

. BY RAYMOND HUGHES, LAW COURTS CORRESPONDENT 

ATTEMPTS are being made to set- The Law Lords rejected the air- 
tie the High Court action in London lines' final appeal last month, but 
in which 20 international airlines have not yet given their reasons for 
allege they are being required to doing so. 

pay an unlawfully high price for op- ft seems likely that the i/Jrds op¬ 
erating into Heathrow Airport. cision was one of the considerations 

The action, against the British that prompted the parties to begin 
Airports Authority and the Secre- behind-the-scenes talks to try to 
tary of State for Trade, which was settle the action out of court, 
due to start tomorrow and last Another factor could be that the 
three months, has hpon adjourned airport charges have been frozen by 


until February 26. 


the BAA since April 1961, which 


The airlines, headed by Pan must have taken some of the sting 


American, Trans World. Air Canada 
and Air France, complained about a 
35 per cent increase in landing and 
other charges, imposed in April 


A lengthy preliminary legal skir- tion by the prospect of the massive 
trash , be ginning in the Commercial tegs! costs involved in fighting such 


Court and ending in the House of 
Lords, took place over the airlines’ 
demand to see ministerial working 
papers and other documents, relat¬ 
ing to the formulation of policy on 
the BAA 


a long and complex action. 

In addition there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that some of the smaller air¬ 
lines have become rather unhappy 
about their involvement since the 
writ was first issued. 


Issued by the Tobacco Advisory Council, speaking up for smokers. 

Glen House, Stag Race, London SW1E 5AG 


You get the best of both worlds 
when you travel French. 

On the ground, no more airport 
headaches. At our new gateway, 
the Paris Express Terminal, there are 
only 70 meters from plane to exit, 
express luggage facilities and convenient 


connecting flights to anywhere in the world. 

In the air. Air France also gives you 
more. The Boeing 737 has now been 
added to our B7z7 and Arbus fleet in 
Europe. New destinations are extending 
the Air France network, with an increase 
in the frequency of existing flights and 


connecting flights. Enabling passengers to 
enjoy more often that special quality of 
hospitality and savoir-faire that you only 
get when you fly French. 

So next time you have business in the 
air, travel Air France. We're making the 
world a better place to fly in. 


out of the increase as far as the air¬ 
lines are concerned. 

Also, their minds may very well 
have been turned towards negotia- 


Higher fares sought 
for UK air routes 

BY MICHAEL DONNE, AEROSPACE CORRESPONDENT ] 

THE MAJOR airlines flying UK do- posed by a number of regional con- 
mestic air routes will today begin to sumer and other bodies.' I 

seek Civil Aviation Authority ap- The hearing, believed to be the | 
proval to raise fares by amounts longest yet planned for any domes¬ 
averaging between 8 and 10 per tic air fares rises, is set to last five 
cent from April 1, in a bid to reduce days. 

losses on those routes of up to £50m The hearing will be in two parts, i 

a year. the first dealing with the immediate I 

The airlines seeking rises include fares rises sought, and the second i 
British Airways, British Caledoni- dealing with plans for the Civil 
an, British Midland, Brymon, Air Aviation Authority to handle any 
Ecosse, Genair and Guernsey Air- emergency requests for further 
lines. rises that may occur before the ear- 


The proposed rises are being op- iy part of next year. 


UK NEWS- 


Company 

pension 

changes 

considered 

By Eric Short 

THE GOVERNMENT is consid¬ 
ering treeing employees from the 
compulsion to be members of 
their employers’ pension 
schemes under proposals con¬ 
tained in a Treasury document 
and revealed over the weekend 
by the BSC 

These would give employees 
the right to choose between join¬ 
ing a company pension scheme 
qrarf Tanking their own pension 
arrangements. At present, the 
vast majority of employers with 
pension schemes make it a con¬ 
dition of employment that em¬ 
ployees join the scheme. 

The Government puts forward 
three reasons for this change. 
Firstly, it will encourage job mo¬ 
bility. The loss of pension rights 
is held to be a bar to many em¬ 
ployees changing jobs. 

Secondly, it is felt that employ¬ 
ees will take more interest in 
their investment, if they have a 
direct personal stake. 

•Finally, it is felt that Indivi¬ 
duals will be more adventurous 
in investing their money than 
fund managers. 

The scheme envisages that the 
employee who elects to make his 
own arrangements would either 
take out a pension contract with 
a life company, akin to the pres¬ 
ent system for the self-employed, 
or he could invest directly into 
securities approved by the Gov¬ 
ernment, 

Under this latter scheme h ap¬ 
pears that at least 50 per cent 
would have to be in trustee secu¬ 
rities, but there would be wide 
freedom over the remainder, in¬ 
cluding venture capital invest¬ 
ment 
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Power chief denies 
boardroom battle 
over design centre 

by DAVID FtSHLOCK, SCIENCE KHTOH \\r ?" . V 

REPORTS of a boardroom row over gend spirit created- by the task 
plans to dismantle Bentwood, the fore*" Sir Walter wdyesterday. 
Central Electricity {fenfetttiQff " 

Board's design and engineering - 

centre near Gloucester, hove been rofeg to nate .before tha CEGB 
denied by the CEGB chairman. Sir nw t wiwk. Sir Walter wants 

Walter Marshall. to see Banwood taking a bigger 

Sir Walter explained that a nu- role in the joint NNC-CEGB project 
dear demarcation dispute, non- healed by Mr Ted Pugh, a 
bling for several years between former CEGB project chief. An aU 
BarawoodaM the National Nuclear temative CEGB view is that Whet- 
Corporation, had come into the stone should have much tighter su- 
open. pervisfonfromBernwood. . 

The dispute is about work-sbar* • • . jr «" , ., 

ing between the engineers design- Sh* Wa»ee% agg wwfe ha uled to 
ing Sizewell B. the CEGB's new nu- eonflfctt with wbetetaw. which 
SSir project There is a long histo- provide# an* of Ae.jgnt project 
iy of acrimonious relations between team, and wi thin fhfc CEGB, where 
the CEGB and the NNCs Whet- there to resentment at the idea of 
stone division, where the SfaewellB transferring key engfoeera-into 
project work is centred. what is seen as the weaker Whet- 

“We are trying to build up on the stone establishment 


Nuclear electricity 
reaches record level 


BY OUR SCIENCE EDITOR 

A RECORD for British nuclear elec¬ 
tricity production is expected to be 
announced by the Government this 
week. 

Last year nuclear energy ac¬ 
counted for about 16 per cent of the 
electricity Britain's power stations 
sent out Nuclear generation by the 
electricity generating boards fell 
just short of 16 per cent, but this fig¬ 
ure is exceeded when power sold by 
British Nuclear Fuels from its Col¬ 
der Hall and Chapelcrcss reactors 
is added. 

The corresponding figure pub¬ 
lished by the Energy Department 
last month, for the period Januaxy- 


November 1982. was tess than 14 
percent * 

Production to up because all hut 
one of the 22 reactors, commis¬ 
sioned fay the electricity boards 
have been returned to poorer, fol¬ 
lowing n major refurbishing pro¬ 
gramme for the Magoox reactors. 

• The nuclear accident at Wind- 
scale, Cumbria, in 1B5T was about 
seven times os serious in its effects 
on human health as the accident at 
Three Mile Island in the US. in 
1079, according to a newly pub¬ 
lished study by the National Radio¬ 
logical Protection Board, the Gov¬ 
ernment's Watchdog , on radiation 
hazards. 



High level of imports cause 
UK glovemakers to suffer 


BY ANTHONY MORETON 

WHEN the 20th Glove Fair opened 
in London last week only four of the 
20 or so exhibitors were manufac¬ 
turers. The rest were wholesaler- 
retailers, and there is little love lost 
between the two sides of the indus¬ 
try. 

In the past 30 years the British 
industry has been badly hit by toe 
influx of cheap gloves from the Far 
East Among the manufacturers 
there is a strong feeling that the 
wholesalers have done little to pro¬ 
tect or even help toe British Indus- 
toy. 

Yeovil, in the south-west Eng¬ 
land, the traditional centre of toe 
industry, where gloves have been 
made for more than 700 years, is a 
perfect example of what has hap¬ 
pened. "There were 44 companies 
making gloves in and around Yeovil 
just after the war," according to Mr 
Norman BurBeld, chairman of Bur- 
field (Gloves). "Now there are just 
seven. 

"There used to be a workforce of 
between 25,000 and 30,000. Now 
there are 5,000 in gloves and allied 
leather trades together," he said. 
"There will always be a glove trade 
here, but imports are malting our 
life extremely difficult” 

Imports account for more than 90 
per cent of industrial gloves, with 
knitted and sports gloves not far be¬ 
hind. Only dress gloves, largely 
based an leather, have not suc¬ 
cumbed to quite toe same degree. 
Imports of these, largely from Italy, 
Portugal und Romania, have about 
half toe market 

Although the growing influence 
of foreign supplies first became evi¬ 
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dent in the 1950s. the big surge has 
been since the start of the 1970s. In 
1970 10m pairs were made in Brit¬ 
ain and 4m were imported. By 1070 
Britain was making 4m and import¬ 
ing 45m, according to Mr George 
Gee of James North & Sons, a Man¬ 
chester manufacturer which 
specialises in industrial gloves. 

Last year imports reached 48.2m 
pairs by the end of September. It is 
difficult to compare this with 1081 
because the trade figures are still 
affected by the dvil servants’ dis¬ 
pute that year. But it appears that 
about 46m pairs, worth £l&3m, en¬ 
tered in 1981. 

In the early years many of the 
gloves came from Hong Kong, some 
of them originating in China. Chi¬ 
nese gloves could be hand-sewn 
cheaper than they could be pro¬ 
duced on machinery in this country, 
it is claimed in toe industry. 

When costs rose in Hong Kong, 
production switched to Taiwan and 
South Korea, especially for indus¬ 
trial gloves, and then to countries 
such as tiie Philippines. 

Mr Burfield says American mon¬ 
ey has been behind the setting up of 


plants in both toe PhiHppmes and 
South Korea. Their labour costs 
are about an eighth of ours, and 
tins takas some competing: with." 

Sports gloves, which have been a 
buoyant area in toe last decade, 
coma much , more from India and 
Pakistan with their tradition of 
working In leather. 

There has been something of a 
revival in buying dress and fashion 
gloves In the past year or two. 
"Glove sales,” according to one 
manufacturer, "go with the weath¬ 
er. If itYcold then there is a rush 
for them. Last year's very cold win¬ 
ter undoubtedly helped us.” 

The industry believes changes in 
toe Multi-Fibre Arrangement, 
which came into effect in January 
and draw a dearer distinction be¬ 
tween industrial and other gloves, 
will help the British industry. Pro¬ 
tective action is now possible much 
more quickly if supplies from a par¬ 
ticular source build up rapidly. 

New machinery Is helping British 
manufacturers fight back more effi¬ 
ciently, especially in knitted pro¬ 
duction, and imports of industrial 
gloves have been affected to some 
extent by the recession. Fewer peo¬ 
ple at work means fewer gloves be¬ 
ing bought by the big purchasers, 
such as British Steel and British 
Shipbuilding. 

This has always been a difficult 
trade," according to Mr Burfield. 
“But the answer to cheap imports is 
not necessarily to ban them. It is to 
make ourselves more efficient and 
beat the importers at their own 
game.” 


Miners agree to job 
losses at Kent pit 


BY IVO DAWNEY 

THE LONG-RUNNING battle to 
save jobs at the Snowdo w n colliery 
in Kent ended yesterday when a 
mass meeting of miners voted by a 
substantial majority to accept the 
National Coal Board's plans for the 
pit 

Under the deal, up to 250 miners 
will be offered voluntary redundan¬ 
cy and a further 130 of the 900 
strong workforce will be trans¬ 
ferred to the remaining two Kent 
collieries. The remainder will be 
kept os at Snowdown while deeper 
seams of ooal are developed. 

Agreement was reached after a 
meeting of more than 500 miners 
from all three Kent pits voted to ac¬ 
cept a resolution from the National 


Savings up 

NATIONAL Savings receipts were 
buoyant in January, rising by £60m 
on the month to £307m. 

This brought the contribution to 
funding by National Savings in the 
financial year 1982-83 to £2JJ3bn. 
There should be no problems in Na¬ 
tional Savings meeting the Treasu¬ 
ry target of ESbn. - 

The 25th issue of National Sav¬ 
ings certificates continues to be a 
best seller with £U3m being bought 
in January. 


Union of Mineworkerg’ area council, 
to accept the NCB plan. 

However, there remained strong 
differences among the NUM leader¬ 
ship which, itself, only agreed to 
recommend acceptance by a majori¬ 
ty vote. 

Now the NUM is Insisting that 
further negotiations are held on the 
future of recruitment and training 
at the pit 

• leaders of toe white-collar Na¬ 
tional and Local Government Offi¬ 
cers' Association are claiming as a 
major victory an arbitration award 
to be published today which will 
mean pay increase of about 12 per 
cent for about 2,000 registration of¬ 
ficers, oar Labour Staff writes. 


GAMING 

ACT 

1968 

A licence has been 
granted under the 
provisions of the 
Gaming Act 1968 
for CrockforcTs Club 
30, Curzon Street, 
London W1Y7AE. 

MEMBERS ONLY. 


INTERESTED IN SELLING TO THE UK? 

1) YOU HAVE THE PRODUCT? ... YES 

2) YOU HAVE THE SALES EXPERTISE? ,., YDS 

3) YOU HAVE A UK DISTRIBUTION/ADMINISTRATION! «..NO 

_ . . _ JJJJiV *•* MnU>iM 1 IMd 2 With Bur UK operation > " 

Baades UK detwanm wo oflar forwarding Irani your BvarsMa Uurtia Wkh 
a mo ,"«“ T V C0ntf0 * *" ,h » and VAT " 

A profflMtonal service whicn ouminsm tn« (uaar ana financial 
GWigatHjns Bf yo« own UK cltica 

AH contact, tat 

C, R. FENTON (IMPORTS) LTD. 

Tel: 01-637 SOW - Tata*; 0812X8 FENTON O 
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TO ALL SHAREHOLDERS OF 

WESTMINSTER PROPERTY GROUP PLC 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT IS IMPORTANT AND REQUIRES YOUR 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 

If you are in any doubt about this Tender Offer you should consult your stockbroker, bank 
manager, solicitor or other professional adviser immediately. 

TENDER OFFER BY SAINT PIRAN LIMITED 
for 1,770,000 Ordinary Shares at the price of 35}p per share of 
WESTMINSTER PROPERTY GROUP PLC 


Definitions 
** Westminster' 
“ Saint Piran " 


Westminster Property Group pic 
Saint Piran Limited 

CASH OFFER BY WAY OF TENDER 


Background 

It was announced by Saint Piran on the 18th February 1983 that it had purchased 6.550,MO 
Ordinary Shares of 20p each in Westminster representing approximately 23-61*J of th- issued 
Ordinary Share capital of Westminster. 

It was farther announced by Saint Piran on the 18th February 1983 that It intended to seek to 
acquire by Tender a further 1,770.000 Ordinary Shares in Westminster to bring Saint Piran s 
holding to 8420.000 Ordinary Shares equal to 29.99?o. 

Mr. W, D. Allen, a director of Saint Piran, is the holder of 10 Ordinary Shares of 20p each in 
Westminster. 

Tender Offer 

Saint Piran offers to purchase by tender a maximum of 1.770.000 Ordinary Shares of 20p each 
of Westminster on the following terms:— 

For each Ordinary Share of 20p in Westminster .. 35Jp in cash 

Tender Terms 

The Tender Offer is conditional upon acceptances amounting to at least 277.377 shares (being 
not less than one percent of the voting rights in Westminster) being received, failing which 
the Tender Offer will be void. 

The Tender Offer is subject to the terms relating to Tender and settlement set out below: 
Capital Gains Tax 

Acceptance of a Tender by Saint Piran will constitute a disposal of the accepted shares in 
Westminster far the purposes of United Kingdom taxation of capital gains and may give rise 
to a liability to tax. Shareholders who are In any doubt as to their position regarding taxation 
should consult their professional advisers. 

Procedure for Tendering 

1. Subject to the Tender terms all Tenders, will be irrevocable. 

2. To Tender you should complete and sign a Share Transfer Form or instruct your Broker on 
your behalf to complete a Tender. You should deliver your Share Certificate(s) and/or 
other document/;) of title to Saint Piran at 13 Hill Street. London W IX 8DS not later 
than 3.00 p-m. on Tuesday 1st March 1983. 

3. The Tender Offer will close at 3.00 p.m. on Tuesday 1st March 1983. 

4. Payment in respect of a successful Tender (being one that is accepted and results in a sale) 
will be by means of a cheque for the purchase price being posted by first-class post at the 
Tenderers risk within 21 days of the Tender Offer closing. 

5. If the number of shares tendered for sale at the Fixed price exceeds the Tender Offer number 
then Tenders made will be scaled down pro rata or balloted. 

6. The shares are to be acquired free from all liens, charges and encumbrances and with all 
rights attached thereto, including the right to receive all dividends and other distributions 
declared, made or paid hereafter. 

7. If the Tender Offer fails or a Tender is accepted in part only non-accepted Share Certificate(s) 
and/or other title document! s) will be returned within 14 days of the Tender closing dace 
by first-class post at the Tenderer's risk. 


Foundries joi 
forces in figfc 
for survival 

BY ARTHUR SMITH, MIDLANDS CORRESPONDENT 


BRITAIN’S leading foundry compa¬ 
nies are jo ining forces to sound the 
alarm to both customers and the 
Government about the rapid and 
continuing decline of their industry. 

They will warn in a statement, 
being issued today, that on present 
trends the "highly competent foun¬ 
dry industry” - vital for Britain to 
retain its engineering base - could 
be swept away. 

The Association of Major Cast¬ 
ings Manufacturers bas been 
formed after informal talks be¬ 
tween the big companies, mainly in 
the West Midlands, on how to cope 
with the continued erosion of the 
UK industrial base, particularly the 
once-important vehicle assembly 
industry. 

Founder members, which count 
for around 85 per cent of the inde¬ 
pendent castings suppliers to the 
automotives industry, include 
Blockhouse, Castings, Duport Mid¬ 
land Industries, Triplex, Butler 
Foundries and William Lees. 

Birmid Qualcast, one of the larg¬ 
est iron foundry groups in Europe, 
which has halved its workforce to 
4,000 since 1980, is a leading light 

The new initiative has been 
prompted by concern that “strategic 
capacity” is now at risk. 

Companies which have shut 
plants and shed labour in a series of 
shake-outs throughout the present 
recession now believe that to go fur¬ 
ther will make the UK increasingly 
vulnerable to overseas supplies. 

Secret rationalisation proposals, 
put forward by hazard Brothers, 
the merchant bank which success¬ 
fully promoted a Government- 
backed scheme for the steel-casting 
industry, have so far failed to gain 
support 


Qualifying for Government aid 
requires at least 80 per cent of the 
member companies m an industry. 
The ferrous sector, by contrast with 
steel, bas several hundred me mbe r 
companies. 

The fact that “the big boys" have 
now linked up as a separate asso¬ 
ciation could pave the way for a 
new industry aid scheme. 

Even without government sup¬ 
port, however, the new grouping 
will provide the major companies 
with the opportunity to discuss 
planned closures. 

The emphasis likely to be 
stressed by the association today 
wul be on the need to be allowed to 
compete on equal terms with for¬ 
eign companies. 

There is concern that, while UK 
foundries have achieved export suc¬ 
cess. Common Market competitors 
enjoy “the benefit of more stable 
demand, less demanding environ¬ 
mental requirements and in certain 
countries direct or indirect govern¬ 
ment support" 

The formation of the casting as¬ 
sociation is yet another reflection of 
the growing concern within the 
West Midlands that its needs as 
“the industry heartland" are being 
ignored by the present Govern¬ 
ment 

The regional council of the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry has 
moderated its controversial de¬ 
mand for assisted area status but is 
still pressing for some sort of Gov¬ 
ernment recognition 
• Talks start toaay following a T 
per cent wage claim for 25.009 
workers in the pottery industry, 
based mainly in Stoke-on-Trent 

Average weekly pay in the indus¬ 
try is about £98. 
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Strood, 

hfr. Rochester Kent 

FORSALE 

INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

Iblcd450,000sq.ff. 
on 18 acres 

Including 

• Prominent Office Block 

• Areas syllable for re-development 

• Some modern Industrial Buildings 

• Central location 

• Would divide 
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Hatton Gard«i,LoirioB E£1 

MAGNIFICENT AIR-CONDITIONED 
OFFICE BUILDING 

4 , 000 to 84 , 000 sq.ft. 

A RANGE OF OFFICE .ACCOMMODATION OF 
VARYING SIZES ATCOMPETinw; RENTS 

Ready for immediate occupation 

TO BE LET 


I Hillier IhirkPi 
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BERNERS STREET, W.l 

NMttoSMteMO 


Be*T«nd Thorpe, 
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KING’S LYNN ) 
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OFFERS ARAU:;3 
£160 .UvO 
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As a market-place for 
property, both commercial 
and industrial, the FT 
Friday Property Pages are 
quite simply unrivalled. 

Each week these pages 
. provide the latest up- 
to-date information and 
analysis of the current 
trends in the international 
property world. 

With an advertising 
section covering prime 
commercial space, offices, 
industrial sites and a host 
■ of other areas of interest to 
potential investors. 

To any businessman, 
who s buying, selling or 
investing in property the 
Friday Property Pages are 
» essential reading. 

And by the same token, 
they offer the potential 
advertiser a uniquely pres¬ 
tigious and highly cost 
effective means of reaching 
the top decision makers. 

For further information 
contact Andrew Wood at 
* % the Financial Times. 

If you want to move 
offices, Friday is the best day 
to do it. 

FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

FRIDAY PROPERTY PAGE. 

Bracken House. 10 Cannon Street. London EC4P 4BY 
Telephone: 01-2488000 Teka: 885033 F1NTLMG. 
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Analysts 
critical 
on Lloyd’s 
disclosure 


By John Moore, 

City Correspondent 
THE business practices of 
Lloyd’s underwriting agencies 
came under renewed attack last 
week with the publication of a 
survey of the financial state¬ 
ments of 274 agencies,'prepared 
by independent analysts. Finan¬ 
cial Intelligence & Research. 

The main criticism in the lat¬ 
est study was directed at the in¬ 
adequacy of the disclosure ar¬ 
rangements in the agency com¬ 
panies and the generally unfair 
treatment of the large dormant 
membership of Lloyd’s - the 
163100 individuals who pledge 
their capital to allow the Lloyd's 
market to function. 

The report observed that in¬ 
vestment management of the 
premiums passing through 
Lloyd's syndicates, represents 
collectively one of the hugest in¬ 
vestment management respon¬ 
sibilities in the City of London. 

The study urged that the new 
Lloyd’s regulations, now being 
considered, should include the 
disclosure of any connection be¬ 
tween underwriter or agent at 
Lloyd’s a p < l *tii» investment man - 
ager, and fees and commissions 
paid. It also suggested that the 
agency management agreement 
should include the terms of in¬ 
vestment. 

The report also raises funda¬ 
mental questions about the use 
of reinsurance as a tax planning 
device by the underwriters and 
agents at Lloyd's. It points out 
once reinsurance - which is 
used by underwriting syndicates 
at Lloyd's to protect themselves 
ugamd onerous lo sses - 
been used to the reasonable ex¬ 
tent of risk protection, it can be 
used to reduce taxable profits. 
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Government blamed 
over spending on 
construction work 

BY ANDREW TAYLOR 


THE GOVERNMENTS system of fi¬ 
nancing public expenditure is & ma¬ 
jor cause of massive underspending 
on construction projects, according 
to a report published today by 
stockbrokers Phillips 5i Drew. 

The report published in the bro¬ 
kers' latest Market Review, says 
that government spending on. con¬ 
struction is out of control. 

“The fact that central govern¬ 
ment Hp * such little regard of the 
borrowing climate in esti m a ti ng 
what tonal authorities may choose 
to take up, and that actual spending 
fail* so far below planned levels, is 
as much a cause for concern as 
massive overshooting." says Phil¬ 
lips & Drew. 

The brokers say that government 
spending on construction during 
1983-84 will not show anywhere 
near the 10 per cent improvement 
suggested in the Government's re¬ 
cent expenditure White Paper. Phil¬ 
lips & Drew criticise aspects of the 
White Paper as confusing and mis¬ 
leading. 

The report says ^peculation that 
construction spending might rise by 
10 per cent was unfounded on 
several accounts. Firstly, the White 
Paper in measuring actual expendi¬ 
ture in one financial year against 
projected expenditure in the follow¬ 
ing financial year was not compar¬ 
ing like with like. Also, projections 
for expenditure in 1983-84 had been 
reduced from those published in the 
March 1982 White Paper. 

There is therefore as much justi¬ 
fication for saying that the Govern¬ 
ment is continuing to reduce ex¬ 
penditure on construction as for the 
claim that it is boosting spending. 

The intended gross out-turn may 
well be 10 per cent above the esti¬ 
mated out-turn for 1982-83, but that 


is'about as moch as can reasonably 
be said in putting the Increased, es- 
paaditnre case, 3a cash terms, the 
aspunt of money which the Gov¬ 
ernment intends toi spend on con¬ 
struction work - the nationalised 
industries aside - is actually down 
by 4 per cent on what the Govern¬ 
ment had planned to spend during 
i962-83," says Phillips & Drew. 

The report also remarks on the 
inconsistency of criticising local au¬ 
thorities for failing to contort.cur- 
rent expenditure and the exhorting 
councils to-'Speod more on capital 
investment Most capital invest¬ 
ment is financed through borrow¬ 
ings, the repayment of which has a 
heavy impact oh current expendi¬ 
ture. 

There is no reason why the fac¬ 
tors which have prompted local au¬ 
thorities to under-harrow should 
not persist," says Phillips & Drew. 

“Local authorities are being penal¬ 
ised on current account and all capi¬ 
tal spending incurs a current- 
account obligation at some stage. 

"Capital plans are in disarray in 
local authorities because of persis¬ 
tent switching of central govern¬ 
ment policies. Local, authorities are 
anxious to keep down rate rises and 
so will not borrow more, only to 
have to pay more in interest costs 
and thereby incur upward pressure 
on rates. 

To sum up, we do not believe 
that government construction 
spending will show anywhere near 
a IQ per cent improvement White 
there may be some benefit from in¬ 
creased levels of repair and mainte¬ 
nance expenditure, botti public and 
private, most of any momentum the 
construction industry receives this 
year is likely to come from the pri¬ 
vate housing sector." 


FRAUD, SCUTTLING AND PIRACY FLOURISH 


Crime wave on the high seas 

BY ANDREW FISHER, SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 


WHEN shipping markets are down, 
crime on the high seas flourishes. 
Fraud, piracy, scuttling - all have 
taken on a new lease of life and 
been given some modern twists. 

With honest profits at sea harder 
to come by, more and more unscru¬ 
pulous operators" are prepared to di¬ 
vert cargoes, sink ships, or forge 
documents to defraud traders, ship¬ 
owners or insurers. 

"It's absolutely amazing the in¬ 
genuity that goes into thin k i n g up 
new frauds," says Mr Eric Men, 
who runs the International Mari¬ 
time Bureau (IMB) near London. "I 
honestly believed the extent of 
fraud had been reached." 

The collapse in seaborne trade 
and the rise in dishonesty or finan¬ 
cial selfishness has not just affected 
businessmen- Crew members, too. 
have simply been abandoned to 
their fate as shipowners have run 
out of money. 

It is impossible to assess how 
much fraud goes on. Mr Ellen, for¬ 
mer chief constable of the Port of 
London police, considers that the 
IMB saved clients some SlOflm in 
its first 18 months of operation to 
mid-1882. 

Set up in January 1981 by the In¬ 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, the IMB has found itself at 
full stretch in fighting fraud and ad¬ 
vising clients on how to prevent it 

“People are less cautious in a re¬ 
cession," comments Mr Ellen. Last 
year, the IMB dealt with 78 cases 
and inquiries, of which 21-deait 
with documentary fraud, 19 with 
charter frauds and disputes, four 
with scuttling, and nine with vessel 
deviation and cargo theft 

Few of the frauds make the head¬ 
lines. But some cases run into tens 
of millions of dollars, Mr Ellen says 
- "If these were bank robberies, 
they’d get a lot more publicity-" 

One affair not short of headlines 
was that of the Salem, scuttled 
three years ago in the biggest sea 
fraud of all time after secretly un¬ 
loading oil in South Africa. Shell 
last week lost its fight to recover 
556m from the tanker's insurers. 

There are numerous cases of 
ships or cargoes simply disappear- 

Conoco well 
‘encouraging’ 

CONOCO has claimed "encourag¬ 
ing" Initial results from an onshore 
exploration well drilled in Surrey, 
south of London. 

Hie well at Godfey Bridge, is one 
of several oil exploration sites in 
the Wealdon Basin, covering most 
of Surrey, Sussex and parts of Kent 
and Hampshire. 

Conoco is operating there on be¬ 
half of Tricentrol and Charterhouse 
Oil and Gas. Tricentrol recently de¬ 
scribed the area as one of the most 
promising on shore in the UK. 

Conoco said the Godley Bridge 
well was drilled to a depth of 8,473 
feet Its commercial significance 
would now be evaluated. 





Mr Olof Palme: Protest 
at attack by pirates 

ing, with money siphoned off by the 
swindlers along the way. Many of 
these complicated frauds take p l ac e 
in the Mediterranean, Middle East 
Africa or the Far East 

The favourites areas for piracy, 
which carries on the skull and 
crossbones tradition with knife or 
pistol rather than cutlass, are Ni¬ 
geria and Singapore. 

Authorities in both areas have 
strengthened their patrols after 
widespread complaints in recent 
years, but the theft goes on. 

Mr Olof Palme, the Swedish 
Prime Minister, complained about 
piracy on Swedish ships when he 
visited Nigeria last month. This was 
after the Tarn roll-on/roll-off con¬ 
tainer ship, owned by Brostroms, 
had been attacked by pirates when 
anchored off Lagos. 

They took over the bridge, stxn 
the second officer in the teg, and 
broke into 19 containers. 

Another Brostroms ship, the 
Crown Attend oil product tanker. 


was attacked by pirates in the Sin¬ 
gapore Straits.. 

In this incident, the ship was tra¬ 
velling fast Armed with knives and 
iron pipes, the robbers rifled cabins 
but caused no injury. ) Tbe attack 
was two weeks aga 

Shipowners now tell crews to 
light ships at night, double watches, 
ami batten down cargo and accomo¬ 
dation hatches. A U.S. ship, Farrell 
Lines' Export Challenger, was re¬ 
cently boarded near Lagos, but pi¬ 
rates looted only a few bags of pow¬ 
dered milk from a container. 

While crews rarely suffer in pi¬ 
rate attacks, many, have been left 
stranded by their own employers in 
recent months. 

Mr Ake Selander, assistant gen¬ 
eral secretary of the International 
Tran sport Workers Federation 
(ITF), believes that this trend 
shows no signs of abating. Last 
year, he noted 12 such cases. 

H lt was mainly Greek flags, but 
recently there have been a number 
of Spanish and Indian flag vessels," 
he says . The ITF and the Interna¬ 
tional Shipping Federation, which 
represents employers - both are 
London based - are keen to update 
international regulations on repat¬ 
riation of abandoned crews. 

Last Friday, Mr Selander said he 
had just had a cable from the crews 
of two Panamanian flag ships aban¬ 
doned near Bahrain after the owner 
had run short of funds. 

In Greece, the crew of the Nico- 
laos Ch. have claimed in court that 
Williams and Glyn's, the UK bank, 
should be responsible for. unpaid 
wages of.C155j)00 after the owner, 
Mr lonnis Chrisospathis, ran into 
difficulties. 

Two ships owned by Uiterwyk 
Lines, a U.S. company, which has 
filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy, are 
stranded in Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia. The crews of the Victoria U 
and the Johanna U, both under the 
Liberian flag, will have to wait until 
the vessels or their cargoes are 
sold. Uiterwyk is meanwhile trying 
to sort out its financial affairs with 
bankers and creditors. ' 
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Egyptian National Service 
Projects Organisation 

(N.S.P.O.) 

Invitation for pre-qualification of international contractors f 
the construction of a light engineering factory to. be bu 
nn the outskirts of Cairo. 

The works include a factory building and ancillary build!) 
Of approximately 8.000 square metres together with site wort 
Separate pre-qualifiation is required for the following: 

(A) Building and Civil Engineering Contractors. 

(B) Steelwork Contractors. 

(C) Mechanical and Electrical Engineering Contractors, 

The factory will be of steel framed construction with profU 
metal cladding mechanical and electrical building and prow 
services including air conditioning, roads and drainage, 
contractors are asked to send full information about th< 
companies in the English language including the extent 
Egypt CUITen * wor hload and details of work carried out 

Replies are to be sent to either of the following address 
by Monday 2bth February 1983 marked Ref. 1220. 

NATIONAL SERVICE PROJECTS ORGANIZATION IfJLPJ 
10. Mahmoatfteteat Street, From El Tayaran Street. 
Nasr City. Cairo. Egypt 
or *o 

OSCAR FABER AND PARTNERS. 

Upper Marl borough Road, St Albans. Herts, AL13 EUX U, 
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NEW HOPES FOR WORLD ECONOMIC RECOVERY 



BY MAX WtLXMSON, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


^^u„^ HECO very The two 

fall ‘may help industry 9 futures 


THE RECENT fail in the value of 
sterling should halt the decline of 
UK manufacturing industry and 
help to generate a modest recovery 
in output, the lotttkra Business 
School says In its fotest forecast, 
published today. .. 

The schoofs Centre for Economic 
Forecasting says that the foil in 
world interest rates and the easing 
of U.S. monetary policies will pro¬ 
mote a recovery of the world econo¬ 
my. 

it says “It could be as much as 
six months before we see a reaction 
to these changes in the real econo¬ 
my, but the prospects for world re¬ 
covery in 1983, especially in the sec¬ 
ond half of the year, now seem as¬ 
sured." 

The centre expects world output 
to rise by 2J per cent in the course 
of this year, and UK output to be L8 
per cent above the level for 1981 

It says; "Although the latest in¬ 
dustrial news in the UK is bad, with 
stocks being run down and output 
falling, conditions for revival are in 
place.” 

The recovery of profits, already 
evident in the last three months of 
1982, is expected to be sustained 
this year fay the recent fall in the 
exchange rate. The running down 
of stocks during the list part of last 
year has also unproved the finan¬ 
cial position of companies. 

The forecast assumes that the in¬ 
crease in demand this year, result¬ 
ing from a slowing down of the pace 
at which stocks , are run down, will 
be sustained by a moderately ex¬ 
pansionary budget This in turn 
should encourage businesses not to 
go on running dawn stocks at the 
recent rate. 

Although the recovery is expect¬ 
ed to be led by a turnip und in 
stocks, the LBS says it will be un¬ 
derpinned by a growth in private 
consumption. 

It expects consumers' spending to 
be held at the buoyant level of the 


end of last year, which was 3 per 
cent above the level last summer. It 
then expects further growth in the 
second half of this year, following a 
mildly expansionary budget 

Although a high proportion of 
this extra demand is expected to be 
met from increased imports, which 
are forecast to rise by 6 per cent, 
the centre forecasts the current ac¬ 
count of the balance of payments to 
remain in surplus. 

The centre expects the recovery 
of output this year will be accom¬ 
panied by falling inflation. 

In spite of the effect which the de¬ 
predation of the pound will have in 
raising import costs, it has revised, 
its inflating forecast downwards 


Specifically, it assumed that the 
standard rate of income tax would 
be cut by lp in March, that personal 
income tax allowances would be 
raised by 12 per cent and that indi¬ 
rect taxes would be raised by only 
half the amount required to keep 
pace with inflation. 

This would amount to a total tax 
give-away of Q-5bn in the March 
budget and would result in a public 
borrowing requirement of ClJSbn. 
By comparison, the Treasury fore¬ 
cast last November implied (hat 
there would be room for tax cuts of 
about E2-5bn, if the borrowing re¬ 
quirement was to be Eflbn. 

In future years, the business 
school assumed that a re-elected 


LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL’S LATEST 
FORECAST FOR THE UK ECONOMY 


since the last prediction in Novem¬ 
ber. 

Last year, it says, the inflation 
rate was almost three percentage 
points below the Treasury’s budget 
forecast. Parity as a result, wage 
settlements at the start of the cur¬ 
rent wage round had been moder¬ 
ate. This, with the continued shed¬ 
ding of labour, would tend to de¬ 
press price rises in the first half of 
the year. 

However, in later years, the cen¬ 
tre is expecting inflation to acceler¬ 
ate as the recovery gathers pace 
and as the effects of the depreda¬ 
tion feed into the economy. It fore¬ 
casts a gradual increase in the an¬ 
nual inflation rate from 7 per cent 
in 1984 to 7.8 per cent in 1986. 

Unlike the forecasts of the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Research, which assume un¬ 
changed policies, the business 
school assumed a number of mildly 
expansionary measures within the 
context of the present 
fs economic strategy. 


Conservative Government would 
adopt a rather more relaxed fiscal 
policy, which would result in a pro¬ 
gressive reduction of the standard 
rate of income tax from the present 
30p in the pound, to 25p by 1986-87. 
It was also assumed that tike em¬ 
ployers' . National Insurance sur¬ 
charge would be abolished in 

1985- 86. 

As a result of these measures, the 
Public Sector Borrowing Require¬ 
ment is forecast to decline gradual¬ 
ly from ESbn in 1983-84 to £5.4bn in 

1986- 87. In the absence of these tax 
cuts, the borrowing requirement 
would have fallen to only Clbn by 
1986-87, the business school be¬ 
lieves. 

The relaxation of fiscal policy, to¬ 
gether with the expected recovery 
of business activity, is expected to 
increase rates in 1984, and short¬ 
term rates are expected to remain 
in the range of 9 per cent to 11 per 
cent for the four-year period of the 
forecast 

The business school is expecting 


Conran adopts Habitat design 
to greet customers at HeaPs 


BY DAVID CHURCHILL AND UJCIA VAN DER POST 


SIR TERENCE CONRAN'S 
C4Am takeover of the Heal and Son 
up-market furniture stores is fur¬ 
ther dear evidence that he Ms be¬ 
come <mc of tite key jug»-5ettere for 
retail change in the early 1980s. 

Only 18 months OgoSlr Terence 
brought his Habitat chain to the 
London Stock Market at an offer 
price of IlOp. The shares are now 
more than double that figure. 

Moreover, within weeks pi his flo¬ 
tation, Sir Terence bad put together 
an ambitious takeover deal for the 
much larger Mothercare c h a in . Sir 
Terence, as chairman of the Hep- 
worth group, also foupd time to de¬ 
velop a successful -womenswear 
chain called Next 

Now Heel's has fallen prey to the 
seemingly magic tooth, that has 
marked Sr Terence's recent retail 
ventures-a move of which the City 
generally approved. 

For its CtJkn, Habitat is getting 
HeaTs flagship store in Tottenham 
Court Road, London awl a smaller 
store in Guildford, Surrey. More im¬ 
portantly, Habitat is gaining access 
to the up-market end of the furnish¬ 
ings business that foe Habitat 
chain of stores cannot reach. 

Moreover, Mr John Richards, a 
senior retail analysts with stockbro¬ 
kers Capel-Cure Myers, points out 
there to a "lucrative market in the 
over-30s age group which many re¬ 
tailers want to tap if they can find 
the right re tailing formula." A chain 
of up-market furnishing stores in 
major cities could reach that mar¬ 
ket, he co n clud e s. 


Mr Richards and other analysis 
do not see the HeaTs acquisition as 
being of dramatic significance to 
tiie fortunes of Habitat Mothercare. 

Tfte Interim financial results due 
out shortly will show how success¬ 
ful Sr Terence has been in restor¬ 
ing Motbercare's fortunes without 

^Fortle 12 monfosrading June 
27, 1982, Habitat Mothercare had 
057 .2m sales and a pre-tax profit of 
ElOm. This period covered 12 
months for Habitat but only five 
months of Motbercare’s figures. 

The HeaTs acquisition, however, 
isseenin the CSty as being a useful 
short-term acquisition with long¬ 
term possibilities. 

First, it allows Habitat to relocate 
its own, cramped, Tottenham Court 
Road store in much larger premises 
within the HeaTs building. 

Second, it gives Habitat Mother¬ 
care the option of using some of the 
unused space within the HeaTs 
.budding for new offices. 

Third, it gives Habitat Mother¬ 
care a new retail option - upmar¬ 
ket, wed designed furnishings - as 
quickly as resources and finances 
permit. 

It is by no means a dramatic 
more for Cbnxan," says Mr Ri¬ 
chards, "but in 10 years' tune it 
could certainty be seen as a signifi¬ 
cant step." 

Sir Terence himself admits that, 
while he is proud of what Habitat 
does, what it does goes only so far. 
Where do the young couple, who 
have furnished their first flat with 


Habitat's inexpensive, simple, sen- 
able products, go next? 

Where do they go when they be¬ 
come more established, move to a 
bouse and want a look that is mod¬ 
ern, expressive of a certain middle- 
class meritocratic lifestyle, more so¬ 
phisticated and more expensive? 

At the moment there is almost 
nowhere. HeaTs in recent years has 
largely priced itself out of that par¬ 
ticular marketplace. 

Sir Terence says: "Many of the 
pieces of furniture on offer there 
can only be destined for the sales, 
so expensive are they." 

Sir Terence sees HeaTs as a per¬ 
fect .complement to Habitat, cer¬ 
tainty no rival. He has long been an 
admirer of Heal's and its historical 
role on the British design scene - 
"many of Ambrose Heal’s original 
designs still look wonderful today” 
- and has watched with sadness its 
recent struggles to regenerate itself 

The design philosphy behind Ha¬ 
bitat will dectate development at 
Heal’s. One ofSir Terence's great 
regrets is that the press persistent¬ 
ly refers to him as “trendy" when 
his own stated aims are infinitely 
more modest 

Somewhat plaintively, he reiter¬ 
ates that all he has ever wanted to 
do is "to seQ well-designed furniture 
that was also well made, comfor¬ 
table and at a price most people 
could afford.” He always hoped to 
become the Marks & Spencer of the 
furnishing world, not the Bliss Sel¬ 
fridge. 
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a substantial undershoot or the pub¬ 
lic spending target in the current 
year, by about Clbn compared with 
the Government's revised planning 
total of £113.6bn, excluding sales of 
assets. However, in later years, it 
expects public spending to exceed 
the planning totals announced in 
tbe recent White Paper. 

By 1985-86, it expects the total to 
be £0bn more than the Government 
is currently planning. Some of the 
other features of the forecast are: 

Exchange rates: The real ex¬ 
change rate is now thought to be 
close to its sustainable long-run eq¬ 
uilibrium level. Only a small decline 
in the value of the pound is predict¬ 
ed this year. 

Investment: After a “surprisingly 
strong” investment performance in 
the third quarter of 1982, invest¬ 
ment is expected to fall back in the 
final quarter. However, in 1983, 
business investment is expected to 
go on rising as confidence im¬ 
proves. 

Output: Tbe business school says 
that the rise in output forecast for 
1983 is small, compared with those 
in other recoveries, and this "re¬ 
flects our view that a substantial 
proportion of tbe fall in manufac¬ 
turing output, relative to GDP, that 
has taken place since 1979 is perma¬ 
nent" 

Jobs: After an estimated fall of 3 
per cent in 1982, employment is 
forecast to stabilise, even though 
the average employment in manu¬ 
facturing this year will be 3% per 
cent below the average for 1982. 
Since the working-age population is 
increasing, unemployment is fore¬ 
cast to rise further this year and 
next but to stabilise at about 3.1m 
(excluding school leavers) by 1985. 

Company finances: Tbe sharp in¬ 
crease in profits in the second quar¬ 
ter of last year is expected to have 
continued in the fourth quarter, 
though at a slower rate. 


THE London Business School 
makes two other forecasts, one 
“successful," one “unsuccessful,'’ 
based on the Labour Party's pro¬ 
gramme for a planned economy. 

It is assumed that exchange 
controls would have only a short¬ 
term effect on the financial mar¬ 
kets as movements -of foreign 
capital have become "almost un¬ 
controllable." 

In the “ successful" case Infla¬ 
tionary pressures generated by 
more relaxed fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policies would not cause a 
wages explosion thanks to pay 
agreements with unions. 

Although inflation would 
reach 12 per cent by 1986, finan¬ 
cial markets would be influenced 
by the relatively moderate wage 
settlements. Sterling would, 
therefore, depredate little. 

By 1988 the public sector bor¬ 
rowing requirement is assumed 
to have nearly doubled at D5bn 

If things went wrong under La¬ 
bour, the LBS assumes foreign 
exchange markets would read 
initially with a five per cent de¬ 
preciation of sterling. As the ef¬ 
fect of exchange controls wears 
off within about a year, sterling 
would slide by a further 15 per 
cent 

Interest rates would rocket, 
pay policies would foil to bold 
the pressure for increased wages 
and other countries would retal¬ 
iate against import controls. 

Economic Outlook, Volume 7 
Number 5. February 1983, Lon¬ 
don Business School Centre for 
Economic Forecasting, subscrip¬ 
tion UK C75, Europe S/00, from 
Subscription Department, Gower 
Publishing. Gower House, Croft 
Road, Aldershot, Hampshire, 
Gull 3HR. 
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THE classic: scotch whisky any where 


This is how 

we chose our Rrst Class 747 seats. 


12 hours on this seat 
fek life a lifetime. 

When it came to 
choosing seats, we were very 
particular. We tested many. 
Which is why we rejected 
this one. Its too narrow 
and too shallow with not 
enough padding. 

Definitely not right for 
First Class. And surely 
not on our new 747s. 




Half an hour on this 
seat felt like 12. 

We rejected this one 
too. It’s nice to look at. 
Even seems comfortable. 
But that’s about all. Not 
the kind we want you to sit 
on for a long journey. 

In fact, after this we tested 
: ■ many more. None came up 
| to the mark. Not until we 
... • tried the one we picked. 


12 hours on this tasy Sleeper 

was really a good nights sleep. 

When you sink into our luxurious First Class ‘Easy Sleeper’ it’ll be hard 
for you not to succumb to its body-hugging comforts. Our ‘Easy Sleepers’ are 
wide and roomy with thickly padded footrests. All done in brush velvet. 
w In fact, once you are comfortably settled in you’ll find tremendous 
leg-stretching room. Not forgetting all the first class benefits. 

We’ll also offer you electronic headphones for 
^tening to a selection of music. 

1 . ^ And above all, we’ll be giving you 
^' the best in personal, attentive, yet 
unobtrusive service. That’s 
, v because on Malaysian Airline 
£ we’ll always treat 
you like gold. 



mas 

malaysQd prime system 

W'lltreatyxilikegdd 


Contact Malaysian Airline System, 25/27 St. George Street, Hanover Square, London WlR 9RE Tel: 01-49M542 


747s to Amsterdam • Dubai • Frankfurt • Kuala 
Bangkok • B.5. Begawan • Haadyai • Hong Kong •Jakarta < 

• Tokyo &. 36 


• Kuwait • London • Melbourne • Fans • Sydney 
• Madras • Manila • Medan • Perth • Seoul • Singapore • Taipei 
cions within Malaysia. 
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BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Glimmers of hope 
in workload survey 


Defective j Building still labour intensive 

Ii mrl C7 


GLIMMERS of hope in the 
beleaguered UK construction 
industry are reinforced today, 
if somewhat, tenia lively, by 
news of higher order books and 
inquiries in the latest workload 
survey from the Federation of 
Civil Engineering Contractors. 

Carried out prior to the pub¬ 
lication of the recent Public 
Expenditure White Paper — 

which, according to industry 
observers, served merely to con¬ 
fuse the issue — the FCEC 
survey chooses its words care¬ 
fully. 

“ Generally." says the FCEC. 
- H indicates less pessimism 
compared with the last survey.” 
a sentiment matched by the 
srate of trade inquiry published 
by the National Federation of 
Building Employers Trades at 
the end of January. 

However, the civil engineers 
say that, in overall terms, order 
books have improved on their 
position in the October 1982 
survey, boih as compared with 
six and 12 months ago. 

The trend is not consistent 
across the industry. The situa¬ 
tion among large and small-to- 
medium sized firms 1100 to 500 
operatives) appears to have 
improved and small firms are 
generally holding their own, 
says the FCEC. However, 
medium to large firms (500 to 
1.000 operatives) have not fared 
as well and •* appear to be 
relatively worse off.” 

.Ahead of the Budget, the 

industry seems unwilling to 
accept any signs of improve¬ 
ment without heavy qualifica¬ 
tion — perhaps remembering 
that there were similar hopes 
last year which were subse¬ 
quently dashed. 

For example, although invi¬ 
tations to tender have con¬ 
tinued to increase, the FCEC 
notes that this rise has been 
offset " to some extent ” by an 
increase in the number of 
tenderers. 

Employment, it says, reflects 


Pre-fab range 

• A range of buildings called 
** Newcon ” has been launched 
by TERRAPIN which is claimed 
to provide a diverse range of 
both permanent and short-term 
accommodation in a variety of 
roof pilches, roof coverings and 
wall claddings. The buildings 
can be used for certain forms of 
domestic and leisure accommoda¬ 
tion as well as industrial and 


the order position. But 86 per 
cent of the respondents from 

the mediura-to-large firms now 
employ fewer operatives than a 
year ago. While the industry 
does continue to shed staff, says 
the survey, this appears to be 
at a lower rate compared with 
October of last year. 

Another confidence indicator, 
capital investment—or divest¬ 
ment—is also in balance. In 
general terras, the survey says, 
there has been some stabilisa- 


Export success 

FIGURES FROM the Associa¬ 
tion of Consulting Engineers 
indicate that once again export 
earnings of members have 
increased. 

From £487m in 1981 (itself an 
increase of 14 per cent upon 
the previous year), earnings 
rose to f565in in 1982. 

But the Association's chair¬ 
man, Mr Keith Jones, pointed 
out that this achievement could 
not be guaranteed year after 
year, and stressed the need for 
a firm home base to support the 
success of work abroad. He said 
a measure of government assist¬ 
ance is necessary if increasing 
international competition is to 
be met on equal terms. 


tion in the position of plant 
holdings. " Firms have, how¬ 
ever, reported continued under¬ 
utilisation of plant and larger 
firms continue to run down 
their holdings,” it says. 

The FCEC concludes by 
saying that future projections 
for the industry indicate that 
its members are hopeful that, 
in its forthcoming Budget, the 
government will recognise the 
need for greater investment in 
public sector infrastructure as 
a basic source of non-infla- 
tionary growth to the economy 
as a whole. 

WILLIAM COCHRANE 


commercial applications. 

Features Include a high degree 
of insulation, and low main¬ 
tenance finishes used throughout 
the range of buildings, which is 
said not to suffer from the stamp 
of uniformity commonly found 
in ’* system ” building. The 
buildings are in standard spans 
of 7.2 and 9.8 metres by 3.06 
metres. Flush ceilings are 2.4 
metres above floor level. Details 
on 0908 74971. 


homes aid 

“RIGHT-TO-BUY" home owners 
who found structural defects in 
their Airey homes after pur¬ 
chase are to be offered a choice 
of financial compensation under 
a government package which 
came into operation last week. 

Mr John Stanley, the Housing 
Minister, said in a House of 
Commons written reply that 
those who bought their proper¬ 
ties before September 7 last 
year would get a choice of cash 
aid. 

They can apply to their local 
authority for a grant covering 
90 per cent of repair costs, or 
sell the house to the authority 

at its present market value, 
plus a sum to cover the dif¬ 
ference between that value and 
its value without defects. 

About 25.000 Airey houses 
were built between 1946 and 
1959 as part of industrialised 
house-building programmes. Twc 
years ago they were found to 
have defects in their supporting 
columas. About 2,000 arc 
owned privately. 

Owners will have until 
September 7 1985 to exercise 
their option. 


South east 
tops road 
spending 

PEOPLE LIVING in East Anglia 
and South East England get ihe 
biggest share of cash for road 
building in England. The East 
Midlands falls at the bottom of 
the spending league per bead 
of population, according to a 
report from the British Road 
Federation. 

In cash terms, the densely 
populated South East gets more 
than three times as much as 
any other region, although Lon¬ 
don fares less well. In 19S1-S2 
spending on new roads in the 
capital amounted to only £8.70 
per head of population compared 
with £17.40 for the rest of 
England. 

Scotland received £40 per head 
and Wales £50.70. 

Rural East Anglia comes top 
on a per capita basis with road 
spending totalling £28.29 for 
every person—although tbe area 
is near the bottom of the regional 
league in terms of total cash. 

Road spending in 1979-SO. in 
the North was £38.5m. Yorkshire 
and Humberside £54.4m. East 
Midlands £27,3m. East ADglia 
£37 An. South East £237,5m. 
South-West £34-Sm. West Mid¬ 
lands £53.4m. and North-West 
F76.7m. 


THE EXTENT to which 
construction remains a heavily 
labour intensive industry with 
a low degree of mechanisation, 
even in the richer indus- 
1 trialised countries, is under¬ 
lined in a startling series of 
statistics to be published 
shortly by Plantecon (Over- 
j seas) Research. 

Plantecon. which claims to be 
the only market research body 
exclusively for the construction 
: equipment industries, has just 
| completed an exhaustive study 
| of construction output and use 
of construction machinery in 

i more than 100 countries. 


Research 

The study, which included 
research on the ground in more 
than 80 developing countries, 
estimates world value of con¬ 
struction output (excluding 
Coroecon countries) of 


S1.2Slbn. Of this massive figure, 
expenditure on construction 
equipment accounted tor only 
4.7 per cent of total construc¬ 
tion budgets. 

Large slice 

Housebuilding accounted for 
the largest slice of construction 
turnover iS31Sbn or 25 per 
cent! but for the lowest use of 
construction equipment which 
accounted for only 2.6 per cent 
of housing budgets in 1981. 
says Plantecon. 

The study also included open 
casr mining and mechanical 
and process engineering, now 
included in the activities of 
many of the large international 
contractors, within its construc¬ 
tion output figures. Among the 
heaviest users of construction 
equipment were civil engineer¬ 
ing projects such as roads, 
bridges and tunnels, as well 
as energy related projects and 


More of the black stuff 


TARMAC said this week that 
production of road surfacing 
materials In Britain had risen 
by 20 per cent in 1982. But 
both the company and the rele¬ 
vant trade association, British 
Aggregate Construction 

Materials Industries (BACM1) 
cautioned that last year’s 
improvement was neither signi¬ 
ficant. nor rhP start of a trend. 

BACMI commented that the 
figure is calculated “on a very 
low base" and that the industry- 
bad been "a dismal market over 
tbe past few years." It said 
that production this year is 
likely to sustain 1982’s improved 
level, but that it is not expected 
to increase further. 

Black top or "black stuff." the 
preponderant road surfacing 
materials, consists of 90 per 
cent “home grown” rock or 
gravel, the hinding agents being 
derived from Imported raw 
materials such as bitumen. 
Trinidad Lake asphalt, and 
crude oil which is distilled in 
the UK. Department of Trade 
figures suggest that imports of 
these materials have shown a 

• Substantial opportunities exist 
in Saudi Arabia for selling con¬ 
struction products, medical 
equipment and services to over 
100 new hospital projects, accord- 
to a market research report by 
CUNNINGTON AND ASSO¬ 
CIATES. The report forecasts 
that the number of beds will 
double by 1987 from the 21.000 
available in 1983. It also gives 
full details of the parties in¬ 
volved and their contact data. 


modest increase. 

BACMI also dismissed as a 
red herring—and an optimistic 
one, at that—Department of 
Transport figures which might 
be taken to suggest that levels 
of basic road construction and 
repair are markedly up. 

In 1981/82. according to the 
Department, £446ra was spent 
on new roads, including the 
purchase of new land. For 
1982/83 the estimated figure is 
£553m, "an increase of 10 per 
cent in real terms." Similarly, 
road repairs accounted for 
£179 m in 19S1/82 while 
estimated expenditure for 1982/ 
1983 is quoted as £209m—an 
increase of 8 per cent in real 
terms. 

BACMI points out that the 
total UK road construction and 
maintenance budget for 1982/83 
is in the order of £2ibn. It also 
reckons that the government, in 
its recent Public Expenditure 
White Paper, was “a little 
optimistic" in expecting local 
authorities to spend 60 per cent 
more in the sector in the current 
year. 

Copies of the report are available 
at a cost of £450 from Cunning- 
ton and Associates. 150. Regent 
Street, London W1R 5FA 
* 

• SUN ALLIANCE INSURANCE 
GROUP has published a contrac¬ 
tors guide to safe working prac¬ 
tices and loss prevention. Called 
“ Construction sites at risk." the 
booklet covers site safety and 
security, knowledge of the Jaw 
and fire on construction sites. 


mining. 

Plantecon estimates that by 
19*6 world construction output 
could have risen by 23 per cent 
to Sl.SSObn tat 1981 prices). To 
arrive at this figure the study 
group took account of pub¬ 
lished development plans but 
in the case of some OPEC 
countries they have reduced 
forecast figures by up to 25 per 
cent in recognition of financial 
pressures resulting from sub¬ 
dued energy prices. 

Low level 

Mr W. J. Richter, managing 
director of Plantecon. says that 
a 23 per cent increase In annual 
world construction output 
between 1981 and 1986 would 
still be the lowest level of 
growth over any five year 
period since the Second World 
War. 

Plantecon, however, fore¬ 
casts that use of construction 


CONTRACTS 

£12m work 
for Tarmac 

Contracts together worth about 
£12m have been awarded to 
TARMAC CONSTRUCTION. Tar¬ 
mac National Construction has a 
£4.2m contract to extend a factory 
at Bridgend. Mid-Glamorgan, for 
sweet manufacturers Smith Ken- 
don. Work on the single-storey 
building, two-storey offices and 
car park, has started and is 
scheduled for completion in a 
year. Cubitts—part of Tarmac 
Regional Construction—has three 
contracts in the north-west, 
together worth about £l.Sm, for 
repairing and refurbishing homes 
at Blackburn, for Portico Housing 
Association: Bacup, for Rosscn- 
dale Borough Council: and Lan¬ 
caster, for Lancaster City Coun¬ 
cil. Two similar contracts, 
together worth over £450.000. 
have been awarded to Tarmac 
Regional Construction's contract 
housing organisation for work on 
homes at Derby, for Derby City 
Council, and Oakthorpe. Lei¬ 
cestershire. for North-West 
Leicestershire District Council. 
Other contracts include a singlc- 
storev workshop for SMT Sales 
and Service Co, Edinburgh, worth 
£857,000. 

+ 

Derby construction firm. FORD 
AND’WESTON is to build a £4m 
district shopping centre and 
warehouse for the Greater Not¬ 
tingham Co-operative Society, in 
Swiney Way. Clillwell. near 
Nottingham. Work, which has 
started, is due for completion 


equipment expressed as a pro¬ 
portion of total output will rise 
only nominally from 4.7 per 
cent to 4.9 per cent. Expressed 
more simply Ibe study esti¬ 
mates that in 1961 «.S machines 
were deployed for every Sim 
worth of output: by 1986 this 
might rise to only 7.2 machines. 

It says that growth will be 
impeded by the fact that in 
recent times job closures and 
cuts have led to many pieces 
of equipment standing idle. 

The study expects Western. 
Europe to see the greatest 
growth in construction output 
—reflect ing repair, mainten¬ 
ance and replacement work. 
Between 19SI and 2988 con¬ 
struction output In Western 
Europe could rise by as. much 
as 30 per cent, forecasts Plante¬ 
con. On the same basis output 
in Japan and the Middle East 
could rise by 25.4 per cent and 
USA/Canada by 24.9 per cent. 

ANDREW TAYLOR 


next September. The centre is 
being built oo a 1 0-acre site, 
formerly occupied by a Ministry 
of Defence warehouse. It com¬ 
prises a 30.000 sq ft super-store, 
with parking for 400 cars, and 
an "adjoining 78,000 sq ft. ware¬ 
house. Six shops for leasing to 
local businessmen are part of 
the scheme. Ford and Weston 
is also building a 40,000 sq ft 
retail store for W. H. Smith 
Do-Ir-All in Rawdykes Road. 
Leicester. 

* 

In the London area MOWLEM 
lias won two civil engineering 
contracts together worth £S-6m- 
In Islington Mowtem is to build 
the sub-structure for William 
and Glyn's Bank, Duncan Street, 
The contract, valued at Just 
under £2.5m. is being under¬ 
taken for Trollope and Colls 
Management. Work has started 
for completion in September. At 
Heathrow Airport Mowiem has 
won a sx.im contract for part or 
the British Airport’s new Termi¬ 
nal 4. The contract package is 
the first phase of a 45 metres 
wide concrete paving strip and 
services around the building 
forming an airside road and air¬ 
craft equipment areas. Work 
lias started for completion by 
April 19S4 and is being carried 
out for Taylor Woodrow Con¬ 
struction under a management 
contract for the British Airports 
Authority. 

• Acting on behalf of engineers 
Peirson and Co. Nigel Moor and 
Associates have sold the riverside 
site Felstead Wharf to Wates 
Built Homes. Wates has obtained 
planning permission to build 28 
flats and houses and construction 
starts soon. 


Quality 

refurbishment 

and 

construction 
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More efficient 
space heaters 
developed 

AN OVERHEAD industrial gas 
heater, intended for factories, 
warehouses, schools, churches, 
and similar large open premises, 
has been Introduced by EMC 
Engineering Company, Ipswich. 

Called the Sierra 13. ; it uses 

infra-red radiant heating, and is 
claimed to be the most cost 
efficient on the market. 

The unit has a Shallow 
reflector 'which " throws a 
“canopy" of radiant. heat Into 
the working area frtm a conical 
perforated stainless .. steel 
emitter and aerated burner. JFuri 
is either natural, or propane gas. 

The system has two controls. 
Each healer has a Thermostat 
which maintains the pro-sel air 
temperature in its area. 

An electronic timer can be set 
to control all the heaters In a 
building to respond to unusually 
high or low temperature 
changes, and variables such as 
the length of. the working day. 

Cost savings associated: with 
this system can be dramatic, says 
the maker. Where, the.system 
replaces unplanned heating 
methods — typically involving 
the use of several fuels — bills 
can be cut by around 80 per 
cent. and. in bad cases, even 
more, it is claimed. 

The units are suspended high 
over the area to be heated, 
spaced according to the build¬ 
ing's insulation and number of 
air changes. Radiant heat from 
the Sierra 13 is absorbed by tire 
floor, work surfaces, machines, 
etc. and this produces converted 
heat to maintain' a -warm 
environment The heaters are 
stated to be particularly useful 
In premises subject to high air 
extraction rales or frequent air 
changes. 

The Sierra 13 does not tree a 
pilot burner, -but is electronic¬ 
ally ignited, and -is said to have 
been well received by insurance 
companies because of Its safety 
features. 

The heaters are suspended on 
the gas pipe. . Each provides 
temperature controlled cnsdl- 
wins for about 1.000 sq ft when 
at the optimum operating height 
of 14 feet. above floor. level. 
Maintenance is stated to bo 
minimal and easy. 

Average running cost per 
heater is 14p/hour, assuming 
natural gas at Sip a therm. 

Details on 047S 625151. 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


REPUBLIQUE ALGERIENNE 
DEMOCRATIQUE ET POPULAIRE 

(ALGERIAN POPULAR DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC) 

MINISTERE DE L'ENERGIE ET DES 
INDUSTRIES PETROCHIMIQUES 

(MINISTRY FOR ENERGY AND PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES) 

ENTREPRISE NATIONALE DE FORAGE 

(NATIONAL OIL EXPLORATION COMPANY) 
"ENAFOR" 

NOTICE OF INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENDERS No. IN 83.01 


“ ENAFOR “ is launching an International Call (or Tenders for tho supply of 
ths following oil drilling equipment; 

ITEM J — DRILL-PIPES AND DRILL COLLARS 

ITEM II — STABILIZERS AND REAMERS 

ITEM III — CASINO HEAD COMPONENTS 

ITEM IV — HANDLING AND ROTARY DRILLING EQUIPMENT 

This Call for Tenders is intended lor Manufacturing Companies only and 
exclude-* omjlgamaiians. representatives ol caitioon.es and any other 
inlertnedijriiis. in compliance with the provisions of Law No. 79.02 ol 
11 February 1373 rotating to Stara Monopoly on Foreign Trade. 

Interested suppliers may obtain the Specifications from ENAFOR—DEPARTE- 
MENT ENGINEERING ET APPROVISIONNEMENTS (ENGINEERING AND 
SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT) — 1. Place SIR HAKEIM — El-Brer (Algiors). 
with cHect from the dale on which this notice is published. 

Tanders. ol which six copies should be prepared, must be sent by 
registered mail in a sealed double envelope, the outer onveiope being 
completely anonymous and bearing no captions, logo or seal ol the 
tond.-rur, nor any inscription which might indicate the origin iheicot. stating 
Simply " APPFL D0FFRES INTERNATIONAL No. IN 83.01 — CONFIDENTIAL 

— A NE PAS DUVRIR " (INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR TENOERS No. IN 83.01 

— CONFIDENTIAL — DO NOT OPEN), lor the attention of Monsieur le Chef 
do Ocpartcmcnt Engineering & AopraviSiannements fHoad of Engineering 
and Supplies Department), to orrive by 16 APRIL 1963 at tho very latest. 
Any tender arriving after this date will be rejected. 

The selection will be made within 120 days from the closing data of this 
Call lor Tenders. 


The Department of Provincial, 
District and Rural 
Electrification of- 

ELECTROPERU 
S.A., PERU 

have awarded a contract for tho design and supply 
of equipment for small and medium sized hydro 
electric stations, to- 

BALFOUR BEATTY 
ENGINEERING LTD. 

United Kingdom manufacturers are invited to apply 
ter the pre-qualification documents for any or all of 
the following categories of equipment: 

• Water Turbines inclusive of Generators 

•Transformers 

• 4.16 kV Switchgear 

Applications in writing to: Manager of Procurement, 
Balfour Beatty Engineering Limited. 

Marlowe House. Sidcup, Kent DA157AU. 

Closing date: 7 March 1983. 


FROM THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMISSION FOR PURCHASES, 
SALES AND TENDERS OF 
THE TURKISH STATE RAILWAYS 

We had previously announced that our Tender 
due on 12th January 1983 at 15.00 hours for 
the construction of a slipway with 500 tons lift¬ 
ing capacity for our Iskenderun port had been 
postponed to 14th February 1983 at 15.00 hours 
and that only bidders from member countries of 
the World Bank and from Switzerland may par¬ 
ticipate in this tender. Kindly take note that this 
time the mentioned tender has been postponed 
to Tuesday 8th March 1983, at 15.00 hours due 
to necessity concerned. 


COMPANY NOTICES 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN" that resulting from the 
Corporation's Declaration of a Dividend of S0.60 (gross) 
per share of the Common Stock of the Corporation, payable 
on the 10th March, 1953. there will become due in respect 
of Bearer Depositary Receipts a gross distribution of 3 
cents per uniL 

The Depositary will give further notice of the Sterling 
Equivalent of the net distribution per unit payable on 
and after the loth March. 1983. 

All claims must be accompanied by a completed Claim 
Form and USA Tax Declaration obtainable from the 
Depositary. Claimants other than UK Banks and Members 
of The Stock Exchange must lodge their Bearer Depositary 
Receipts for marking, postal claims cannot be accepted. 
The Corporation's Final Report for 1982 will be available 
upon application to the Depositary named below. 
Barclays Bank PLC 
Securities Services Department 
54 Lombard Street 
London EC3P 3AH 



SEA PORTS 
CORPORATION 
SUDAN 

CONTRACT NO/KM/8/83 

SUPPLY OF 2 CONTAINER 
HANDLING FORKLIFT 
TRUCKS 

Capacity 35 tons and 25 tons 
The Chairmon. Sea Ports 
Corporation — Sudan 
Invites Tenderers to quote for 
the supply of the above 
Payment will be in foreign 
currency from IDA credit 
No: 781-SU 

Closing date is 12 noon 10.3.83 
at Khartoum 
Specification can be 
obtained from: 

SUDAN GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASING AGENT 
3-5, Cleveland Row 
St. James’s. London SW1A 1DD 
Telephone: 01-839 8060 
Telex; 917093 SGPAUK G 
at a cost of £5 to be paid by 
cheque or Postal Order only 

Sinned 

SEA PORTS CORPORATION 
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J. A. DEVENISH pk 

_ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tlUC the 
Transfer Books ol die * '<S RcuccirutUc 
Dkbeniur* Stock: 1961'86 and the 5':% 
Cumulative Preference Stock will be closed 
Irom 17th to 3CKh March. 1963 'both 
dates Inclusive) lor the preparation of t«e 
warrants lor Interest and Dividend payable 

on the 31st March. 1983._ 

J. A. LUTH WAITE 
. catretary 

__ .. By Order of Die Board 

Trinity, House. 

15. Trinity Street. 

Weymouth. 

Itt February, 1983. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF SHARES IN 
NIPPON ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 

Copies of the semi-annual Report for the 
Si« months ended 30th September. 1982 
of Nippon Electric Co. Ltd. are now a»ail- 
aolc upon • application at , the office of 
Vickers oa Costa Ltd.. Reals House. Kina 
William Street. London EC4R 9AR_ 

21st FcOruary. 1983. 


CLUBS 



RAMON'S NIGHTCLUB RCS.. 42. Dean 
Street. W1. Where today's bostnessnm. 
can relax and enlov an esc lb ho evening, 
various caaaret soots ttirousnout. Charm- 
ins andid. tercet dancing partners avail 

OvSt37^l55. ,, ' Bh ‘ h ' 9 Vm ' i 3m 


MTERNAnONALEXHnmOfVfON 
GOMVTERADED DESIGN 

BELLEVUE, 




MARCH 1-2 T0.00am-6.00pm 
MARCH 3 10.00anrh5.00pm 

Between March +3,1983 Bede Vue, Manchester 
will be ottering you the professional buyer and 
specifier of CAD, CAE, CAD/CAM. 
equipment and associated services,the largest 
ever selection of exhibits-covering the 
industry's total spectrum. 

mis trade-only exhibition, sponsored by 
Butferworth Scientific Ltd, the publishers of the 
industry's leading journal-GAD-offers an ' 
unequalled opportunity to study aH the latest 
developments and equipment 

Expert advice and guidance b available from 
over fifty exhibitors on how best you can 
utilise equipment to improve your 
business capabilities. . . 

Plan your visit now to ensure that you 
and your colleagues benefit from attending 
Britain's largest and most comprehensive 
exhibition on Computer Aided Design. . 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

WBUSHED IN LONDON & FRANKFURT 


TRAVEL 


TOKYO, OSAKA, SEOUL, 
TEIPEL & FAR EAST 

Wide choice of discount flights 
Brochure: 

JAPAN SERVICES TRAVEL 
01-437 5703 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


official Notice 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
WARRANT 

Plaau be iduteod that Warrant No. 2801 S3 
—ID Bar* Silver. Brand: BOR—Walsht; 
9595.83 Trey Ounces, stored in Rotterdam, 
has been replaced and the above Warrant 

"*. ** AU N.v. 
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ANTON WEBER OF BASF TALKS ABOUT NEW PLASTICS 


gives way 


BY ALAN CANE 

THE RE VOLUTION in new mat¬ 
erials—the development of 
sophisticated plastics which can 
bo used to augment or replace 
other materials—has been tak¬ 
ing place against a background 
bf instability In' oil prices which 
has .served to obscure much 
significant progress. 

Window frames made from 
plastic rather than wood or 
metal are now commonplace (50 
per cent of new West German 
frames Installed arc of plastic 
material), automobile engine 
blocks made of plastics compo¬ 
site and able-to withstand high 
temperatures are a more drama¬ 
tic example of .the chemist's 
art. 

Vet all thi» we can now do,” 
says Ur Anton Weber; market 
development manager, plastics, 
for lJASF, the massive West 
German, dhemicals-to-computers 
industrial group. 

An unashamed prophet of the 
new plastics, Dr Weber told a 
conference last year: “ The ex¬ 
tremely rapid, penetration of 
plastics into all' fields of tech¬ 
nology can be explained in the 
light of the Interplay of three 
deciding factors; properties, 
processing and price." 

Versatile 

The property which makes 
plastics so versatile—an ex¬ 
tremely high performance to 
weight ratio is well established 
and indeed Dr Weber Bays he 
expects little new in terms of 
materials:" The pioneering days 
in plastics development are over 
and the invention of fundamen¬ 
tally new plastics is likely to be 
the exception rather than the 
rule." 

•* We will make these plastics 
tougher and stronger by a var¬ 
iety Of - techniques—by - Using 
new varieties of well known 
plastics, by blending existing 
plastics and by filling plastics 
with other materials.'’ 

. Composite materials produced 
by these techniques have made 
it possible to use plastics in the 
automobile industry for many 
components from wheel trims 
to entire body panels. 

Dr Weber gave other ex¬ 
amples: “THere are photopoly- 
xners for printing plates and 
electronic circuits and conduc¬ 
tive polyacetylenes which have 
given fbrlher Impetus and 
opened up hew vistas in electro- 


nScs; extremely strong fibres 
such as carbon fibres have been 
developed which can be em¬ 
bedded in plastics to yield struc¬ 
tures which are strong but 
light,'* 

The thrust of Dr Weber’s 
argument is that the demands 
of economic production today 
means the engineer has to think 
in terms cl materials systems; 
“A classical example of this 
was given by high-impact poly¬ 
styrene which was the first of a 
series of elastomer-modified 
plastics. As a consequence of 
the deeper knowledge that has 
been gained on the behaviour 
of rubber and polystyrene, other 
products have been developed 
with higher and higher impact 
strength" 

"Today, properties such as 
high resistance to environmen¬ 
tal stress cracking and a clarity 
approaching that of crystal can 
be obtained by molecular engin¬ 
eering." 

-Dr Weber distinguished a 
number of basic changes in the 
structure of the plastics 
industry. u The big, standard 
plastics—low density polyethy¬ 
lene and polystyrene and so on 
—are necessary for our way of 
life and for oux technology, but 
after the two oil crises the rate 
of consumption of these plastics 
has declined and the producers 
have had to re-think their 
strategies. 

“ BASF quickly corrected its 
course, eliminating some of the 
capacity for the manufacture of 



standard products, while 
developing important and highly 
sophisticated plastics for the 
automotive and electrotechnical 
industries." 

It is in these “ intelligent’’ 
materials that Dr Weber sees 
the best chances In the years 
ahead. 


Relationships 


Algorithm for the develop¬ 
ment of a part using BASF’s 
systems approach 


He sees new relationships 
developing between, for 
example, the manufacturers and 
the universities: 

“ Responsibility for funda¬ 
mental research in high 
polymers is split between the 
raw materials manufactures and 
the universities and scientific 
institutes. University institutes 
and research centres are 
participating more in research 
on the mechanical properties of 
plastics and the design data that 
can be derived from them. 

11 In view of this interplay, the 
raw materials industry considers 
that its main task is to make 
available for industrial applica¬ 
tion new and further developed 
products in an effort to exhaust 
the innovation potential 
inherent in macro molecules." 

Dr Weber pointed to new 
depths of collaboration between 
materials manufacturers and 
users in the development of 
new uses for the new plastics: 
"A shift in emphasis in the 
relationships between raw- 
materials manufacturers and 
consumers has occurred and is 
already throwing light on 
future distribution of tasks. 
Many of our customers and the 
final consumers are themselves 
large and fairly large concerns 
with their own, efficient 
development departments. Con¬ 
sequently, a subsidiary task for 
any effective applications ser¬ 
vices department would be to 
give assistance in solving pro¬ 
blems for which the converter, 
final consumer or machinery 
manufacturer does not have 
sufficient means to solve him¬ 
self." 

What are the important 
plastics for the future? Dr 
Weber pointed to thermo¬ 
plastics reinforced with long 
glass fibres, carbon and aramid. 
which close the gap between 
injection and compression 
moulding techniques, thermo¬ 
plastics reinforced with sawdust 
which are suitable for car 
Interior trim and plastics with 
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Tensile strength of various materials 


Dr Anton Vfcber of BASF, above; a spectrum of the tensile 
strengths of various materials, below. Carbon fibre is third 
in the list 


high resistance to heat, such as 
polysulphones, and polyether- 
sulphones. 

*Tn the future, greater 
significance will be attached to 
flame retardance, higher re¬ 
sistance to ageing, greater re¬ 
sistance to high temperatures 
and less sweating." 

Dr Weber warned that manu¬ 
facturers would be tested by 
environmental protection and 
industrial health regulations. 

"There is no doubt that in 
the nest few years, extremely 
great importance will be 
attached to determining the 
physico-chemical fine structure 
of ’ plastics, a field for which 
special analytical methods will 
be required.” 

Dr Weber went on: “Raw 
materials manufacturers con* 
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AUTOMATED MANUFACTURE 

How Stewart-Warner 
saved £0.5m in 1 year 


BY GEOFFREY CHARLISH 


BURROUGHS MACHINES has 
revealed the firet Installation of 
its integrated manufacturing 
computer system called TM5. at 
the Tynemouth plant of 
Stewart-Warner, the U.S.-based 
pneumatic tool and pump 

manufacturer. 

The acronym is somewhat 
assertive — it stands far ** The 
Manufacturing System ”— be¬ 
cause the company claims to 
have embraced "all the elementR 
Of financial and production con¬ 
trol on a single data base.’’ 

Be that as it may, the 
system, which is running on a 
Burroughs B1900 machine, has 
already saved Stewart-Warner 
£0.5m in the first year—at a 
time when the recession, par¬ 
ticularly id the building and 
civil engineering industry, has 
reduced output to a fraction of 
the available capacity. The 
machine shop must be one of 
the largest in this high un¬ 
employment area. 

The company makes several 
hundred variants of its product 
which at first sight might lend 
themselves to high technology 
approaches such as robotics and 
flexible manufacturing systems. 

But John Holmes, manufac¬ 
turing director, makes a clear 
cut, if somewhat unexpected 
statement on the matter. 

He maintains: “The econo¬ 
mics of automating the entire 


sider themselves to be active 
partners in promoting develop¬ 
ments in the plastics industry 
and in branches of industry in 
which plastics are used- They 
can draw on specialist exper¬ 
ience and specialist knowledge 
on the tremendous scope offered 
by plastics and they have the 
necessary know-how and the 
equipment." 

It means. Dr Weber argued, 
that users of the new materials 
could *o some extent dispense 
with costly research and 
development facilities, using 
instead the expertise and 
resources of the raw materials 
manufacturers: “The raw 

materials manufacturers thus 
have the opportunity of 
reliably guiding their plastics 
into fields of application with 
good prospects.’* 


plant were simply not viable. 
Besides, although some of our 
machine tools may be old, one 
or two even pre-war, when 
operated by skilled mac-hints is 
they are totally reliable and 
can do quite as good a job as 
the modern systerns. Certainly 
they are labour intensive, but 
there is no shortage of willing 
and able workers in this area." 

So the company has restricted 
itself to rather more immediate 
problems such as keeping the 
machines fully occupied by 
making sure all the parts are 
in the right place art the right | 
time. 

In fact, TMS is able -to inte¬ 
grate the planning and control 
of customer orders, production 
planning, work in progress, pur¬ 
chase orders, stock and product 
information, forecasting, pro¬ 
duct tracing, shop floor data 
control via terminals, plant 
maintenance, financial systems 
and distribution. 

Not atl of these modules are 
installed yet. but the system 
has already had marked benefits 
in a situation in which 13,000 
different parts, 70 product lines 
and 700 models, with over 20,000 
product structures. have to be 
organised efficiently. 

As managing -director F. J. 
Bradbury put it: “Y/e are now 
aware of our costs and margins 
at all tunes." 


MATERIALS SCIENCE 

Converts heat to current 


A NEW kind of material easy 
to form into complex shapes and 
so sensitive that it will provide 
a signal from the Infra red heat 
emitted by the body is now 
becoming available for a host of 
applications from telephone 
handsets and underwater trans¬ 
ducers to ultrasonic imaging. 

Looking like the “silver" 
paper that used to encase 
cigarettes it is a metallised 
plastic film that converts one 
sort of energy into another, like 
heat into electric current and 
electric signals into sound 
waves. The film has high piezo¬ 
electric and pyroelectric 
activity. 

In o-liier words, if it is 
squeezed (the piezo part) or put 
under pressure it stimulates an 
electric charge which can be 
used to activate a circuit over 
which signals, or messages can 
be sent Although it also has a 



When mains lafc or laftere 
UPS (UnintomiprtSB Rawer SuppSea) 
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high pyroelectric activity, it 
remains stabie in ordinary 
temperature conditions. It will 
only be stimulated if the 
temperature is deliberately 
rapidly varied. 

It is already proving of great 
value in ultrasonic imaging for 
medical applications, and other 
applications arc for micro¬ 
phones, loudspeakers, intrusion 
detectors, position sensors, im¬ 
pact detectors and push-button 
switches. 

Metal Box is a leader in the 
UK, If not in Europe, in offering 
the film for commercial and 
industrial purposes. It is being 
made in small quantities at its 
Wantage (Berks) research and 
development division. 

Those who think they have an 
application for PVDF should 
write to: Mr R. Ring, section 
manager of new products, busi¬ 
ness development department, 
at Wantage (235 72929). 
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Machining: 

Gauging 
system for 
shop floor 

THOMAS MERCER of St 
Albans has designed a new 
gauging system designed for 
machine shop use to measure 
eccentricity and run-out to 
assist the location of work- 
pieces before metal cutting 

operations. 

The magnetic base of the 
gauge is V-shaped so that it 
can he mounted on either a 
i cylindrical or flat surface. The 
magnetic clamp can be switched 
on or oil by a simple switch. 

The angle arm attached to the 
base can simulate the action of 
a human arm with its ball and 
socket joint at the base, a hinge 
loint in the centre and a second 
ball and socket Joint between 
the upper arm and the gauge 
unit 

Mercer claims that the system 
has considerable flexibility with 
all the Joints linked hydraulic¬ 
ally with a single knob for 
"fast accurate setting." 

The company offers two base 
sizes, one for small lever 
gauges and the lamer for up 
to 2J inch “S" Scries dial 
gauges, but any combination 
may be specified. 

A typical application for the 
new instrument would be for 
ihe truing of cylindrical work- 
pieces in four chuck jaws prior 
to machining. In such a case 
the magnetic base would be 
i-laraped to the saddle and the 
gauge made to contact the part 
while it is still rotating. 

The probe would then be 
moved along the length of the 
part by traversing the saddle- 
In this way the degree of 
eccentricity can be checked at 
every point, as well as the run¬ 
out along the length of the com¬ 
ponent 

Another application could be 
in the cose of the setting up of 
a component on the table of a 
milling and boring machine to 
ensure that the eccentricity is 
parallel to the guldeways. 

More information is available 
from Thomas Mercer at Eywood 
Road. St Albans, Herts. (0727 
55313.) 
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“Iwanltoiisethe best w 
pension administration system^ 
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\ .** J U j>ut I want the scheme 

' ’ to handle its own investment. 
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Ifs the problem anyone responsible 
for bis company pension scheme has had 
tofaceiUntiinow. 

: j Because now - even if you still want 
to handle your own investment - your 
company pension scheme can take advant¬ 
aged Legal & General’s new Passcard 

administration service. _ 

- A service that will make if easier lor 

you to run a better, more cost-effective 

pension scheme. 

Because as the biggest pensions 

operator in Western Europe, we’ve had 
to design the very best computer systems, 
j Specialised systems, to meet 




specialised problems. 

So they won’t only keep your records 
up to date and calculate claims. They’ll 
also take in their stride developments an 
individual company might find a daunting 
prospect — a change in legislation say. 
or the amalgamation of pension schemes 
following a merger. 

But that’s not all. Passcard is designed 
to offer you as much — or as little — extra 
assistance as your scheme, requires. 

We can. for instance, handle payment 
•of all claims direct to the beneficiaries, 
including all tax handling. 

We can provide a documentation or 


communication service, or both. And even 
a full Trustee Service. 

In other words we’ll give you a package 
of services specially selected to keep your 
pension scheme running at peak efficiency. 

So you can give your investments your 
undivided attention. 

For a demonstration of how our Pass- 
card Service can help you. we’re inviting 
you to visit our Kingswood Computer 
Centre. Simply contact John Norman on 
Burgh Heath 53456, ext. 4582, or write 
to him at Kingswood House, Kingswood, 
Surrey KT20 6EU. 

He’ll send you a card like this on.e. 


And if you want to see how secure we 
would keep your scheme, try getting in 
without it. 



JOHN DOUGLAS 
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WHEN A new national computer 
network with the cheapest access 
•so far to Prestel, British Tele¬ 
com's viewdata system, is 
launched today, it will open the 
latest chapter in the remarkable 
corporate emergence of the 
provincial newspaper group, 
East Midlands Allied Press 
(Emapj. 

Kicliard Winfrey, group man¬ 
aging director of Emap, says 
that the network, Micronet 800 
—which is operated by the 
group's viewdata subsidiary. 
Telemap — is a high-risk gamble 
that will be terminated 
mtrcilessly if it docs not show 
progress in only its first year. 
Few associated with the project, 
however, can see any real 
prospect of failure, though with 
Winfrey’s track record of axeing 

corporate mistakes no one is 

taking Ills threat lightly. 

Why Emap can afford to risk 
£0.5ni on Micronet is a reflection 
of past, successful gambling on 
non-newspapvr fields. The group 
—formed in 1947 by the merger 
of four East Midlands com¬ 
panies — now has two daily 
newspapers and 15 weeklies, but 
these are no longer its main 
proRtmakeiy. Indeed, like all 
provincial papers, they are being 
squeezed between stagnant or 
falling revenue and unremitting 
pressure on costs. If the group 
hod had to rely on them for 
growth, it would be looking 
pretty stunted by now. 

The last full year’s results, 
for 19S1-S2. tell the tale. News¬ 
papers contributed only 31.5 per 
cent of the £47.7m turnover and. 
worse, made only 257 per cent 
of the group's £3.3m profits. 
Nearly 35 per cent of the turn¬ 
over. but 60 per cent of the 
profits, came from a stable of 
magazines which Emap pub¬ 
lishes nationally. 

Yet only eight years ago 
Emap was returning £077,000 
profit on only £9.7m of turn¬ 
over, nearly all from news¬ 
papers. Winfrey himself, then 
43. was desperately trying to 
awaken everyone to the need 
for change. He even started per¬ 
sonally briefing all employees 
on the company's declining pros¬ 
pects. Just how novel this was 
at the time was illustrated when 
he explained his methods to an 
Industrial Society conference In 
1975 on disclosure of informa¬ 
tion: he was criticised From the 
floor for telling the workers 
more than the shareholders and 
warned to expect Stock 
Exchange retribution. 

His politely snorted retort — 
that disclosure was in the share 
holders' interests and they 
would have to trust him to do 
his job — stiffened many man¬ 
agers present into opening the 
books to the unions for the first 
time as an aid to realistic 
negotiation. 

Emap's growth since then has 
been spectacular, with turnover 
up nearly fivefold and peak 


Richard Winfrey: finding salvation in carefully researched markets 

A high-risk gamble 
on new technology 

A provincial publishing group is putting a lot of faith in a 
computerised information network. Ian Hamilton Fazey reports 


profits—in 19S0-81—septupled. 
Behind the results a funda¬ 
mental marketing stance is 
quite apparent: Emap's buslnem 
is gathering and publishing 
information. The basic cor¬ 
porate skills and habits may 
well have been acquired by pub¬ 
lishing newspapers, but in the 
1970s and 1980s it is other types 
of information, each aimed at 
carefully researched, growing 
markets, that have proved the 
company's salvation. 

Here, the titles of some of the 
magaztnes tell the story: Motor 
Cycle News, Angling Times. 
Garden News, Smash Hits (pop 
music). Classic Bike. Practical 
Fish keeping, Trout Fisherman, 
Sporting Gun. Which Com¬ 
puter?. Which Word Processor?, 
Fleet News. Fleet Operators 
Handbook. Educational Comput¬ 
ing. IBM User. 


The first three were estab¬ 
lished or acquired more than 
20 years ago to mop up spare 
production capacity and gave 
Emap the bedrock of its maga¬ 
zine publishing skills. Winfrey 
professionalised the group’s 
magazine management in the 
1970s with IPC-trained talent 
and the stable has been increas¬ 
ingly more successful since. 

While Micronet is pointing 
the way to future profits, 
Winfrey will be wrestling with 
rather more pressing problems 
hack at Emap's Peterborough 
HQ. These revolve round try¬ 
ing to make contract printing 
(again, used to mop up spare 
capacity) more profitable, 
dragging newspapers into new 
technology, shoring up their 
markets for survival and trying 
to increase efficiency wherever 
possilfe. 


Starting a year ago, he per¬ 
suaded all the unions to get 
round the table and talk to each, 
other, as well as the manage¬ 
ment He says: “ The big prob¬ 
lem is to keep people aware 
that the pressures on the busi¬ 
ness are not temporary. Adver¬ 
tisement revenue is not going 
to grow and neither are news¬ 
paper sales. It’s not just the 
recession but other competition 
from radio, television and, 
soon, cable. 

“ Our workforce basically 
did not believe it. We have 
to convince people that survival 
depends on staff reduction 
plus new technology. We have 
called it our job security pro¬ 
gramme: if people are prepared 
to be flexible and change, we 
will give them security.’* 

At some meetings, involving 
journalists, advertising sales¬ 


people. process workers and 
printers, “the fur flew". Visits 
to see new technology at the 
Wolverhampton Express and 
Star and in the Netherlands 
helped to allay many fears - 
though Winfrey believes that 
things may have to got worse 
before some people will be con¬ 
vinced that change is inevit¬ 
able. 

Staff reduction is now under 
way via non-recruitment and 
natural wastage; 10 printers’ 
jobs have jus: been losr, six 
through early retirement or 
voluntary redundancy. 

At the some time, current 
investment includes £4.5m of 
new newspaper press and 
handling equipment to exploit 
better what colour advertising 
markets there are and to speed 

up printing and despatch. 

Contract printing remains 
tough, with competitive pricing 
keeping prices down. Indeed, 
some of the most difficult deci¬ 
sions arc whether io print 
particular Emap titles outside 
or in-bause. 

Where Emap has failed badly 
in the past eight years is in 
the travel business. This went 
well for a while but started 
making losses as recession 
deepened. Moreover, the com¬ 
pany was acutely hurt by a ven¬ 
ture in Canada in incentive 
marketing. “It was the carrot 
end «.f sales management." 
Winfrey says. "You don’t need 
carrots when the recession 
comes along and gives every¬ 
one a big stick." 

Winfrey decided that Emap’s 
subsidiary. Abbeygate Travel, 
had to go because it was neither 
big nor small enough to survive, 
failing between two stools and 
unable to attract good general 
management. Shareholders 
sighed with relief when the sale 
of Abbeygate to Hogg Robinson 
was announced in last 
November's interim statement. 
It had lost, more than £200.000 
in 1981-82. 

They also had cause to smile, 
because that statement re¬ 
vealed half-term profits up 
slightly to £1.9m, despite a fall 
in interest receivable — the 
money is being used to finance 
new magazine launches, the 
costs of which are taken above 
the line in the year concerned— 
of £223.000. 

Winfrey, however, remains 
cautious about matching last 
year's final profits, especially 
with the fall of sterling's 
adverse effect on newsprint 
prices, though he says the com¬ 
pany is nevertheless on budget. 

Perhaps the best news for 
investors though is Winfrey's 
own continuous dissatisfaction 
with Emap's performance. As 
he says: “We may be among 
the more successful publishers 
in Britain but that doesn't mean 
that we have necessarily got it 
right. I think we can do better. 
We have to.” 


Micronet- 


How tortoises can 


a domestic 
data base 
by phone 

THE move by East Midlands 
Allied Press Into business and 
computer publications lus 
taken Place In the last three 
years and the Micronet ven¬ 
ture will, in effect, recycle 
Information gathered by the 

division's computer maga¬ 
zines, which now number 11- 

Thc key to the system—for 
whieh members pay £1 a week 
membership fee — b» a cheap 
acoustic modem which they 
will buy for £49. The modem 
will connect by phone to 

Prestcl at a quarter of the 
cost of current TV set con¬ 
verters. PTcstel will provide 
the channel to run hundreds 
of programs through the sub¬ 
scriber’s home computer, 
using ordinary household TV 
sets for display. 

Not surprisingly, the ven¬ 
ture is also being backed by 
British Telecom, which sees, 
it as a means of getting Prestol 
into more homes, and the 
Department of Industry, 
whose undisclosed aid. says 
divisional managing director, 
David Arculns, runs into six 
figures. 

Each subscriber will get 100 
free programs and access to 
others which will have to be 
paid for via a debit on the 
phone bill. Aren I ns says that 
many of I he programs are 
already published in Emap's 
computer magazines. Special 
software is being written to 
make them compatible with 
Acorn, Apple, Tandy and Pet 
home computers initially, and 
with RML. Sinclair Spectrum. 
Sinclair ZX SI and Dragon 
models by mid-March. 

•* Home use " programs Mill 
help in the management of 
freezer stocks or mortgage 
repayments. There wifi be a 
host of video games available 
—the user just has to be able 
to afford the phone bill. 

The other main market will 
be schoo's, every one of whieh 
in Britain will have a com¬ 
puter by the end or this year. 
Micronet will not just give 
them access to Prcstel and an 
educational data base par¬ 
ticularly helpful In mathe¬ 
matics ' teaching, but enable 
schools to interact with each 
other. 

A launch into a third main 
market — business users — 
will be made in the summer. 


overtake hares 


IF AMERICAN manufacturers 
are to set back on to an equal 
fooling with their Japanese 
and German competitors the}' 
should stop trying to behave 
like hares and become more 
tortoise-like. 

Typically inscrutable advice 
from the Japanese themselves? 
Or a gem of true Irish wisdom, 
shouted from the industrial 
sidelines? 

Neither. It stems from a 
man who over the past three 
years has become one of the 
sternest home-grown scourges 
of American business practice. 
Professor Robert Hayes, of the 
Harvard; Business School. 

In a speech to the European 
Management Forum's Annual 
Davos Symposium earlier this 
month, Hiyes claimed that 
American manufacturing com¬ 
panies have tended to think 
of improving their competitive 
position through what he calls 
intermittent “strategic leaps" 
in technology products and 
processes, rather than the step- 
by-step "incremental improve¬ 
ment" at which Japanese and 
German companies excel. 
Hence, the "hare" and tho 
■•tortoise." 

A hare-like approach is no 
longer always effective, Hayes 
suggested. Apart from all the 
constraints imposed today by 
high investment costs, low 
economic growth and the rest 
of industry's catalogue of prob¬ 
lems, the great risk is that a 
new breakthrough may not 
always be available precisely 
when it is needed. The result 
is all too evident to U.S. busi¬ 
ness today, as it struggles to 
catch up * with all those 
Japanese tortoises. 

Step by step 

For companies oven to tom 
partly tortoise is no easy 
matter, Hayes warned. On a 
whole series of counts the two 
approaches reflect and require 
very different corporate struc¬ 
tures and managerial attitudes. 

In a warning which somewhat 
undermined his analogy—a 
hare presumably finds it easier 
to move tortoise-like than a 
tortoise does to run like a haro 
—Hayes warned that it was far 
leas easy for a "strategic leaper” 
to turn “incrementalist" than 
for a step-by-step practitioner to 
adapt itself to a competitor’s 
leap in new technology. 

The "strategic leap” approach 
demands great expertise at the 
upper levels of the organisation, 


according to Hayes. . through 
strategic planners, financial 
analysts and the whole canopy 
of staff functions. It creates 
"high personal visibility and 

vulnerability." "Yottlft either a 
hero or a goat"Hayes observes. 

He obviously, likes ’animals.- 

As a. result, the people who 
get to tho top trad either, to 
be gamblers or executives who 
“stand on the- sidelines" 
avoiding risk wherpviTpossible. 
The approach also, encourages 
rapid managerial, turnover. 

■ The "incremental” approach 
on the other hand-tends to be 
far less top-down. - Xc assumes 
that projects “will bubble up 
from the bottom” and therefore 
requires considerable, expertise 

at low levels hi the organisation, 
and participation'-at all levels, 
by committed, experienced man¬ 
agers. It does not require either 
massive investment or large 
staff organisations. . 

Flexible 

One' way for companies to 
shift themselves along the spec¬ 
trum towards “incrementalism" 
was for them'to change the way 
they'band led strategic planning. 
Haves suggested. Instead of the 
usual rigid approach of setting 
goals first, then working out 
strategies, and only afterwards 
thinking about resources, com¬ 
panies should adopt a more 
flexible line of focusing-first on 
tho capabilities of the organisa¬ 
tion and then setting strategy 
with the help of "an underlying 
vision" of where the company 
should go. Given the hostility 
and uncertainty of rhe current 
business environment, there was 
no punt trying to navigate with 
the help of a detailed road map, 
said Hayes. That was only of 
use when the highway system 
was clearly marked. 

In today's circumstances a 
more appropriate and -basic 
device to help-gain a sense of 
direction was a compass, "Hayes 
concluded. <r Whcn you’re lost 
in a wilderness that's what you 
need." 

As part of a sprrtaZ report on 
"people and productivity" an 
article, by Robert Hayes oa 
“Tortoise and hare approaches 
to industrial . compel if (on “ is 
contained in the latest issue 
(No 6) of. Outlook, a magazine 
published by.Baoz Allen and 
Hamilton, (fie'New'York-based 
management and technology 
consultancy. . 

Christopher Lorenz 



Announcing the arrival of Thai’s 
new Royal Executive Qass. 

Designed to improve Business 
Class, we started out where a pass¬ 
enger spends most of his 
journey. 

On his seat 

The result, on our 
747Jumbos, is a First 
Class seat in every 
sense of the word. 

Bigger. Wider. More 
comfortable. 

Not surprisingly _ ..ZX: 
we needed more room to put them. 

So we created two spacious 
areas. One located upstairs where the 
First Qass lounge used to be. The 
other downstairs with only twenty four 
seats instead of thirty five. 

This means the aisle is not only 
■wider, but there’s considerably more 
space between your seat and the one 
in front 

Catching forty winks is also 



easier because the new seat redines a 
full twenty inches. 

Enough on seating. On to eating 
Part of any great service is 
serving great food 

In Royal Executive 
Qass we go one better 
and give you a choice of 
menus. 

So now; you 
can choose between 
' the Chicken Legs and 
the Beef Stroganoft 
Served on elegant 
china with fine cutlery and table linen. 

Other niceties in the air indude • 
a selection of excellent wines and 
liqueurs, cheeseboards and baskets 
of tropical fruit, electronic 
headsets for your ears w 
and comfort socks for "g 
your feet ' 

On the ground we 
offer speedy check-in 
at spedal Royal Executive 


Qass counters plus lounge facilities at 
most airports. 




What’s more, aO this can be 
enjoyed for just the full economy fere, 
or a little more on certain interconti¬ 
nental routes. 

Royal Executive Class is also avail¬ 
able on our DQO flights to the Middle 
East and our A300 routes throughout 
the Orient 

So even if you change planes, 
you start ?. \ and finish your journey 
' in style. 

V;, For the ultimate 
in Business Qass, 
fly Thais Royal Exec¬ 
utive Class. 

W* think you’ll 
appreciate it from top 
to bottom. . „ 


The Ebic banks bring 
strength and 
experience to your 
financial operations 

Ebic banks, offer specialised 
services throughout the world. 

In the States, there’s European 
American Bancorp (EAB) with 
subsidiaries in New York and their 
affiliates and branches in 
Bermuda, Cayman Islands, 

Chicago, Los Angeles, 

Luxembourg, Miami, Nassau 
(Bahamas) and San Francisco. 

Then there's European Asian. 
Bank (Eurasbank). Headquar¬ 
tered in Hamburg, it has branches 
in Bangkok, Bombay, Colombo, 
Hong Kong, Jakarta, Karachi, 

Kuala Lumpur, Manila, Seoul, • 
Singapore and Taipei. 

Ebic banks also have important 
participations in European Arab’ 
Bank in Brussels, Cairo, Frankfurt, 
London and Manama (Bahrain)*. 
and in Euro-Pacific Finance 
Corporation in Brisbane, 
Melbourne and Sydney. 

If you’d like to take advantage of 
our financial strength and experi- ■ 
ence, and would appreciate 
further details, then just send 
your busi ness card, marked 
“Information on Ebic? to the Ebic 
Secretariat, 100 Boulevard du. 
Souverain, B-1170 Brussels, ' 


Europe’s most experienced banking group 


Over the past 20 years, the Ebic 
banks have been co-operating 
with each other in order to offer 
services which are both innovative 
and dynamic to their national and 
international customers.Their 
expertise has benefited smaii, as 
well as large businesses, impor¬ 
ters, exporters, international 
organisations, states and, indeed, 
governments. 

Through their interbank co-opera¬ 
tion, their international networks 
and their common investments, 
the Ebic banks can assist in a 
variety of financial operations. 
These include business loans, 
export financing, euroloans, 
foreign exchange risk coverage, 
eurocurrency issues, project 
financing, mergers and acquisi¬ 
tions and many others. 

Specially created by the Ebic 
banks are a number of common 
investments in which either afi or 
the majority of the member banks 
have important holdings, 
in Europe, for instance, there's 
European Banking Company SA 
Brussels and European Banking 
Company Limited in London which 
together, as the European Banking 
Group, wholly-owned by the seven 
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THE ARTS 


h The Two Ronnies/Palladium 


ft 


Michael Coveney 


The pairing of large Ronnie 
Barker and smalt Ronnie 
Corbett has bee none of BBC 
TV Light Entertainment's more 
inspired ideas. They are an- 
unusual conic double act in 
that they are not really comics 
in the old variety sense of the 
word. They are two highly 
accomplished comic actors 
whose chemistry works not 
through an established rivalry 
or even physical exploitation 
of their manners and appear¬ 
ance, but through their material 
which is often of a very high 
quality indeed. 

At the London Palladium we 
have a big, blowzy full-blown 
variety shows that brings them 
together in some of their best- 
loved TV sketches: as village 
idiots: as Wrens'- in drag on 
the poop of a large battleship 
ru fere with flags and leggy 
chorus girls; as Queen Victoria 
and John Brown, chewing the 
fat over a glass of Scotch. 

Each sketch is. given full 
design weight, even if the back¬ 
drops are not all that well 
painted. No design is needed 
for the Mastermind item, in 
which answers are delivered 
out of synch with the questions, 
resulting in both immediately 
hilarious incongruity and a 
chaotic knock-on effect. Arich 
seam of verbal surrealism runs 
through tbe_. evening, in fapt. 
whether it be In the sketch of 
a short-sighted optician fumb¬ 
ling to accammodate a near- 
blind customer who ends up, 
literally, reading the furniture; 


or when Barker becomes an 
old-time cinema commissionaire 
whose ungovernable predilec¬ 
tion for bad puns has ted him 
to string the names of film 
stars together in paragraphs of 
confessional insanity. 

Ronnie Corbett delivers one 
of those confidential monologues 
that seems to have no logical 
progression but suprises in its 
deft tying or loose ends. This is 
the on# point in the show when 
the mask is allowed to drop, and 
the two-way traffic of theatrical 
communication is given the 
green light Elsewhere, the per¬ 
formance is one of rigid and 
expert comedy playing. The 
highlight, perhaps, is the 
amateur dramatic scene, where 
a piece of dubious 1920s 
romantic fluff is delightfully 
undermined by sticky doors, 
less sticky beards and wigs, and 
the sort of incompetent panic 
lately celebrated by Michael 
Frayn in Noises Off. 

In the changes, there is a 
good acrobatic act from Poland, 
The Koziaks, in which a girl 
hangs suspended like a boiling 
chicken in a butcher’s window 
supported by three hefty male 
accomplices; Les Turluplns, from 
France, in which a flustered 
maestro plays musical variations 
in mime bn a limber feminine 
instrument; and the British 
singing group, the Stutz Bear 
Cats, who outstay a deserved 
welcome by about 10 minutes. 

The dancing chorus of four 
boys and 20 cirls is beautifully 
costumed and very well drilled. 


Architecture 

Colin Amery 


Enlightened patronage 


Else Paaske/Wigmore Hall 

David Murray 


Miss Paaske, a Danish mezzo- 
soprano whose recital on Friday 
was accompanied by Geoffrey 
Parsons, has von many awards: 
among many others in the 1960s, 
the Kathleen .Ferrier Prize at 
S’Hertogenbosc, and more 
recently the Aksel Schiotz Prize. 
The voice is pleasant, cultivated 
and evenly produced (though 
the timbre pales quickly at the 
upper and lower limits of her 
register), she uses it with 
rigorous good taste, and she has 
sensible notions of what her 
songs are about. Why, then, was 
this such a profoundly boring 
recital? 

Perhaps it wouldn't have 
been to Danes. One hears that 
Li crier are treated very soberly 
in Scandinavia, with any hint 
of personal expression — or 
worse still of theatre — con¬ 
sidered an embarrassing gaffe. 
It does not follow that Scandi¬ 
navians find Liedcr thus sung 
interesting; quite possibly that 
is not a quality they admire. It 
was door that Miss Paaske 
respected all her chosen songs 
too much to presume to do any¬ 
thing with them, qod wished 
only to present them for our 
edification. Here and there Mr 
Parsons showed unruly signs of 


interpretative life, but the 
sheer steady mildness of his 
singer always prevailed. 

Schumann's Liederferezs on 
Eichendorff poems, op 39, can 
rarely have sounded so 
temperate and unvaried. The 
words of all but the first two 
songs were omitted inad¬ 
vertently from the programme, 
which denied os the feast of 
“ line by line " translation for 
which the Englished “ Inter¬ 
mezzo ” had whetted the 
appetite: “ Your image 

wonderfully-happy/have 1 in 
the heart's-bottom/that looks so 
lively and gaily/me at at every 
hour." (I am not making this 
up). 

The Debussy Chansons de 
Bilitls were all chaste 
innocence, though piano parts 
betrayed an alien sensuousness, 
and Miss Paaske’s phrasing 
was musicianly. There was a 
harmless Danish cycle, by P.E. 
Lange-MQHer, Sulamifh and 
Salomon, which conveyed tame 
romantic melancholy in 
measured tones. Miss Paaske 
found a little more energy for 
the Brahms Gipsy Songs 
(spurred on by Parsons)—no 
insouciant passion, of course, 
but a real sense of healthy out¬ 
door games. 


Arts news in brief 


Former Sheffield Wednesday 
footballer James McKenna Is 
among the cast in Just a Kick 
tn the Grass, a play about a 
fight m save a soccer. : piUih 
threatened by development, 
which opens at the Churchill 
Theatre, Bromley, on March 3. 
w 

The latest play by young 
writer Tony Marchant. 28, opens 
ax the Royal Court Theatre 
Upstairs on March 16. - Welcome 
home tells the story of five 
soldiers on their way to be pall¬ 
bearers at the re-burial of a 
comrade killed In the Falklands. 
★ 

Howard Barker's Victory, a 
comic play set in the Restoration 
period, opens on March 23 at the 
Royal Court Theatre. The pro¬ 
duction is being presented by 


the Joint Stock Theatre Group 
in association with the Royal 
Court. 

* 

An .exhibition of the work of 
■ more than 100 contemporary 
British theatre designers opens 
at the - Round House, London, 
on February 24. Organised by 
the Society of British Theatre 
Designers, the exhibition runs 
until March 19. 

* 

Rudolf Noelte has withdrawn 
as producer of the Welsh 
National Opera's .production of 
Parsifal, which opens on March 
1 . The production will now be 
staged by Mike Ashman and 
designed by Peter MumfortL 

The cast will include Donald 
McIntyre, Unda Esther Gray 
and Phillip Joll. Reginald 
Goodall will conduct. 


It cannot be said too often 
j that tbe secret of good archi- 
> tecture is tbe right combination 
of architect and client. IBM 
: (UK) is a paragon In this res¬ 
pect Surprisingly for an inter- 
I national corporate company 
j with enormously widespread 
international ramifications there 
is Close _ and down to earth 
superviison of the whole ques- 
i tion of individual new buildings. 

The success IBM has achieved 
j Is because the organisation has 
cultivated the best talents in the 
architectural field of each 
country where it is based. 

In this country IBM (UK) has 
I been responsible for some of the 
most daring and successful 
industrial commissions. Early iq 
! the race to use the talents of 
[ Norman Foster, it has been loyal 
■ and consistent clients of Arup 
I Associates, and is now utilisi&ing 
? the talents of Sir Denys Lasdun 
to design its main London offices 
on the important site next door 
to the National Theatre on the 
South Bank of the Thames. 

This story is true all over the 
world where IBM has without 
fail put the high standard of 
working environment at the top 
of the list of priorities. 

1 recently visited the admin¬ 
istrative headquarters for the 
UK at North Harbour, near 
Portsmouth. The original 
master plan was drawn up by 
Arup Associates in 1972. it is 
a difficult site, close to major 
roads and partly reclaimed land. 
The three phases of the scheme 
have now been linked by tbe 
completion of the final phase— 
a group known as phase four 
and a series of links to upite 
the whole site. 

As the company’s activities 
grown and the nature of its 
products changed so the total 
brief has been modified. The 
site at North Harbour is now 
an interesting exercise in the 
development of architectural 
treatments of a commercial 
brief. 

I think it would be fair to 
say that the development of the 
approach to the whole nature 
of the offices required for this 
site has opened and relaxed as 
the client and the architects 
have become friends. I suspect 
that Aran Associates have 
gradually learned that, despite 
the demand for tight security, 
the complex nature of much of 
the work of the company, there 
is a way that the aesthetic 
principles and the commercial 
ones can be allied in a totally 
convincing way. 

Because the last phase of this 
protect incorporates all the 
social and circulation areas 
there is an almost festive air 


Mayerling/Covent Garden 

Clement Crisp 



IBM shows the way with its dazzling new HQ at Portsmouth 


about the use of glass and steel 
and the abandonment of the 
straight line. The principle has 
been established of a long glazed 
link—a “street” which has an 
arched roof. This runs at a 
first-floor level separating people 
and services and, when linking 
separate buildings, is a single 
storey structure. 

The four distinct office blocks 


IBM's patronage does not 
slop at the selection of the right 
architect. At North Harbour 
the company commissioned two 
bold and effective works of art. 
Richard Smith's huge trailing 
kite-like mobile called Leaps 
and Bounds is a triumph for 
this light and sun-filled space. 

Robyn Denny has designed a 
large enamel panel for the 


Curves, light and colour and enlightened 
commissioning of works or art show how 
the image of business can be enhanced. 


are each attached <to this 
passing street. They are very 
different in their architectural 
treatment. Each block is three 
storeys with a stepped section 
which produces terraces at first 
and second-floor level. Arup 
are good at these terraced 
buildings—-indeed they have 
become almost their trademark. 
Each terrace Is planted and 
sheltered by a louvred over¬ 
hang—acting at Che same time 
as fire escapes. 

The emphatic main entrance 
to the whole complex is a 
distinctive pavilion, highly 
glazed and containing the main 
reception hall, an assembly 
room and exhibition space. Two 
escalators carry the visitor and 
staff to the first-floor street. 


reception area which is effec¬ 
tive but much less exciting than 
the Richard Smith. 

The achievement of Arup 
Associates and IBM at North 
Harbour is a considerable one. 
They have by the completion of 
this large site humanised the 
working environment for a 
large number of employees. 

* + ★ 

That admirable, stalwart and 
powerful lobby SAVE Britain’s 
Heritage, has just published 
one of its regular series of 
reports on threatened species. 
Kate Pugh has documented the 
decline and fall of the estate 
village. This is not just another 
cri de coeur from backwoods 
conservationists because she 
raises vital aesthetic questions 


about the effect of tbe break-up 
of the country estate and the 
sale of masses of small buildings 
to individual owners. 

It is the small things that 
count Glazing bars, chimneys, 
porches, porticoes and dormers 
are too often replaced by un¬ 
suitable modem ones or 
destroyed altogether. It is a 
process of steady decline and 
mutilation. 

Kate Pugh has been all over 
the country looking and photo¬ 
graphing. She has a good eye. 
The sad spectacle of the 
village of Great Tew in Oxford¬ 
shire where cottages have 
collapsed. Hideous flat roofed 
extensions to the picturesque 
village school at Somerleyton 
in Suffolk have totally spoiled 
the flavour of the place. 

. At Wentworth in South 
Yorkshire the scale of the 
problem of maintenance and 
repair is lucidly explained in 
this report. Slow progress is 
made because the estate's in¬ 
come can hardly cover the 
soaring costs of sensitive 
modernisation. The work of the 
Derbyshire Historic Buildings 
Trust on the railway cottages at 
Derby shows how effective con¬ 
version and repair can save 
some of the heritage of the 
industrial revolution. 

Estate Villages—Who Cares? 
is available from SAVE 
Britain’s Heritage, 3 Park 
Square West. London NW1, 
price £3.50 (UK only). 


In three performances last 
week Mayerling gained pro¬ 
gressively in theatrical power 
as a show-piece for the Royal 
Ballet. At Monday's perfor¬ 
mance the ensemble seemed 
still to be adjusting to the 
demands of the work. By Wed¬ 
nesday, and Derek Deane's 
debut as Rudolf, the company 
machine had generated full 
force, surrounding Mr Deane 
with experienced interpreters 
at their very best, and with a 
sense of corporate dramatic 
understanding that was 
superbly effective. On Saturday 
night, with some few novelties 
of casting, the concentration of 
the company's playing, made for 
a Taut, totally committed 
reading. 

waj ne Eagling was Rudolf, 
angrier and more rightly 
focussed in suffering than 
heretofore, and never better 
than in the scences with his 
mother and with Mary Vetsera. 
Vergie Derman caught every¬ 
thing of the beauty and un¬ 
happiness of the Empress 
Elizabeth, and the icily ex¬ 
quisite distaste she showed for 
her son's emotional appeals— 
the wound at the centre of his 
being—was exquisitely done. 
Alessandra Ferri seems to 
understand, and can miracu¬ 


lously reveal, every twist and 
turn of Mary’s obsessive nature. 

Her debut in the role earlier 
this season was thrilling; on 
Saturday she confirmed that 

she is a dance actress in whom 
beauty of physical means 
(movement meticulous in 
clarity’; the body opening out in 
ravishing lines to the dance) 
is matched by an expressive 
passion, so that the least step 

speaks of feeling. Typical, in 
its precision as in its physical 
allure, the scene when Mary 
firsr comes to Rudolfs apart¬ 
ments; tantalising, then yield¬ 
ing. Miss Ferri exactly showed 
the girl's intoxicating sexuality 
and the psychological sympathy 
she felt for Rudolf. This is in 
every way an idea! portrayal: 
and it indicates a uniquely 
promising talent. 

In an otherwise established 
and excellent cast (Graham 
Fletcher’s Bratfisch a marvel of 
sensitivity). Karen Paisey was 
new as Rudolfs hapless bride, 
Stephanie. She gave a gentle, 
unemphatic reading, more con¬ 
cerned as yet with security in 
the hair-raising leaps and holds 
or the bed-room pas de deux, 
but there were hints of a 
dignity and presence for the 
young Princess which will help 
fill out the character in future 
performances. 


Countess Maritza/Sadler’s Wells 

Rodney Milnes 


Scenes from a Voyage to the Indies/Nottingham Playhouse 


B, A. Young 


John Harrison sets his play 
in the roundhouse (virtually 
the wardroom) of an outward- 
j bound East Indiaman in the 
late X8th century—a smashing 
design by Richard C. Baker, 
which has only one disadvan¬ 
tage, it is too stable in a high 
sea. In it he drops all the 
materials of a romantic novel. 
Captain Bennett (Kenneth 
Colley), the veteran skipper, is 
unhappily married. Matthew 
Cropper, the First Mate (Philip 
Lowrie), is young, ambitious 
and lecherous. Arther Cosway 
(Gregory Doran) is young and 
innocent. Donald Gowdie (Peter 
Laird) is a traditional drunken 
Scots ship’s surgeon. 

To them come the remaining 
passengers: Judge Wedderburn 
i (John Hart Dyke), sailing to 
| India to avoid th escandal of 
1 having sided with the rebel 
( American colonists, and his 
' pretty young — comparatively 


young — wife Lucy (Unda 
Gardner), doomed by doctors 
to an early death. What happens 
among them is seldom un¬ 
expected, save that the Captain, 
who has fallen in love with 
Lucy, sails the ship wildly off 
course (as checked by the 
Judge's new chronometer, just 
invented by the author's 
eponym). and leaves the situa¬ 
tion to be righted by the Mate 
rather than himself. 

Romantic novel material in¬ 
deed. and the dialogue has a 
literary flavour, too. But it 
would be a passably good novel, 
and the dialogue, under Andrew 
McKinnon's direction, is spoken 
convincingly enough to sound 
perfectly natural. Certainly Mr 
Harrison has used some evident 
plot mechanisms. The Captain 
keeps his private diary in the 
ship's log, and what's more, 
alows Lucy to read it. even 
allows the others to know she 
reads it. And I found it 


altogether too convenient that 
Lucy, denied the privilege of 
sharing her husband's cabin, 
should be accommodated in a 
recess off the roundhouse 
(though I dare say this is one 
of the author's borrowings from 
William Hickey, the real Wil¬ 
liam Hickey). 

Viewed in a romantic spirit, 
the play kept me carried along 
partly by the quality of the act¬ 
ing, which seems to me on the 
whole pretty good. Mr Colley 
keeps the Captain restrained 
and quiet, even when he 
succumbs to Lucy's temptation, 
or declines to relieve the Mate 
on deck when an unauthorised 
cast shows only three fathoms 
when it ought to show 20. He is 
clearly pushing himself towards 
a sad retirement, and cares 
little if it is.retirement in dis¬ 
grace. His surrender to Lucy 
brings him not joy. but a 
renewed determination to 
torpedo bis glittering career. 


Linda Gardner looks young, 
both in manner and looks, con¬ 
sidering we are told she has 
been married 20 years to the 
Judge, a kindly old chap in Mr 
Hart Dyke's performance, but 
free from any touch of frivolity. 
Cosway's despair at having 
caught the clap during a. call 
at the. Cape of Good Hope is 
prettily caught by Gregory 
Doran. 

Mr Harrison has saved up 
some surprises and unexpected 
resolutions for the last of his 
five acts (or scenes, as he calls 
them). If he is sometimes a 
little slow in getting there, I 
find on reflection that there j 
were not many moments when 
I wasn't genuinely interested. 
My references to sentimentality 
should not be taken adversely. 
Sense and Sensibility is a sen- j 
timental romantic novel. This j 
play is not at that level, but I j 
guess It should give much . 
pleasure to a lot of people. 


Continental opera house 
schedules suggest the Kalman 
has overtaken Leh&r in the 
operetta popularity stakes, and 
Marika (1924) shows why even 
more than Gypsy Princess: here 
is a profusion of beautifully 
crafted melodies, by turn 
swoonily and piquantly 
orchestrated, sitting atop a 
zanily in consequent a! plot with 
little of the gluey sentiment of 
i late LehSr and, thankfully, none 
of the pretentiousness. Nigel 
Douglas's new translation is 
idiomatic and funny, neatly 
defusing the rather shy-making 
class attitudes in the plot—in« 
deed, this is an odd show to 
encounter in a venue that has 
just won a substantial grant 
from the GLC to turn itself into 
a community theatre. 

But this, the third of the New 
Sadler’s Wells Opera's current 
series, is a merry evening. 
Musical values are safe in the 
hands of Barry Wordsworth, 
who conducts as if on the 
Puszta born, and triumph over 
such potential drawbacks as sets 
of quite startling hideousness, 
some slight under-casting and. 
at last week’s premiere, a sticky 
first act that never quite got off 
the ground. Things improved, 
though, end Mr Douglas's pro¬ 
duction worked well simply 
because he made no excuses for 
the piece but played it for what 
It is. 


Marilyn Hill Smith, most 
unflaneringly costumed and 
coiffed. missed the “ mad-cap 
Maisie" side of the title-role, 
and played her distinctly sourly 
in the first act: however silly 
an operetta heroine is I think 
audiences must lover her. 
Luckily, she softened somewhat 
with the onset of true love, just 
as Ramon Remedios, playing 
her pseudonymous lover, merci¬ 
fully found his sense of pitch 
after the interval. Dashing 
dialogue, though, does not come 
naturally to hire. 

Laureen Livingstone fielded 
bags of charm as the seconda 
donna—she is a lovely artist— 
and shook a nifty leg. In the 
main comic role Tudor Davies 
played resolutely out front 
rather than to his colleagues: 
his love affair with Wells audi¬ 
ences is getting a bit embarras¬ 
sing. For the rest, the 
company worked hard and con¬ 
vincingly whether as smoulder¬ 
ing gypsies or blasS rentiers. A 
dance for six girls and six ten¬ 
nis rackets (we are in Bon 
Friend territory) was a joy as 
choreographed by Michele 
Hardy. Joan Davies and Julian 
Moyle were towers of strength 
in supporting roles. A delightful 
evening’s entertainment, then, 
which should get even more so 
now that the rigours of the first 
night are past 


‘Electronic Music 
Now* at the Round 
House 

A concert of electronic music 
using computer - generated 
sounds and some of the latest 
techniques of live electronics 
will be given at the Round 
House on Sunday February 27 
at 7.30 pm. This is the first of 
13 concerts in an Arts Council 
Contemporary Music Network 
tour of England which ends on 
March 13. 

Supervising the electronics is 

composer Tim Souster who wrote 
music for the TV series The 
Hitch Hiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy. An injection of natural 
sounds into the electronics is 
provided by trumpet- and flugel- 
horn-plsyer John Wallace, prior 
cipal trumpet of the Pbilhar- 
monia Orchestra. 


Jazz tour for 
Sacha Distel with 
Barney Kessel 

For the first time in Britain. 
Barney Kessel and Sacha Distel 
are to present their duo A? 
guitares show which has proved 
so successful in France. How¬ 
ever, it is emphasised that 
Distel will not appear as a 
singer in any of the concerts. 

With the two guitarists will 
be vibraphonist Peter Apple- 
yard, British-born but who now 
Lives in Canada, and the Brian 
Dee trio. 

The locations for the two- 
week tour include Southport, 
Dublin, Manchester, Leicester, 
Yalding (near Maidstone), East¬ 
bourne, Grimsby and Ronnie 
Seott’s in London (March 10, 
11 and 12). 


Arts Guide 


Muste/Monday. Opera and BaRet/Tuesday. Thaatm/Wednes- 
day. Exhttrftlons/Thursday. A selective guide to all the Arts ap¬ 
pears each Friday. 


February 18-24 


Music 


PARS 


Orchestra National de France conduct¬ 
ed by Sytaain Camhwfltng. Philippe 
Eatramo n f. piano; Cherubini. Bar¬ 
tels, Schubert ( Wed). The atre des 
Champs Etysees (7234777) 

Orc h estra de Funk conducted by 
Chutes Dutoit, with Elisabeth Le* 
onskaja: Dutfltauc* M&taboles. 
Liszt’s piano co nc erto no 2, Stravin¬ 
sky's Prtraashka, 1st version (Wed, 
Thur). Sane Ptoyel (9938873) 

Claude Kahn: Beethoven, C h a p i n , De¬ 
bussy, Liszt (Thin), Suite Gaveau 
(5632030) 

Christian fvakS, plana Haydn, Schu¬ 
bert, Berg (ManL SaHc Gowns 
(5832030) 

Barbara Hendrick*, recital (Mon). 
Theatre de VAthenfce (1428727) 

Nardso Tepes, fultar (Mon). SaDe 

AaSaty of Si Martin-ta-the-FWds, 
Iona Brown w conductor and vtalm 
soloist: Harriot, Grieg. Vivaldi, 
Tchaikovsky (Monk TMF-Cbatetet 
(2811983) 

EnsB m Mc Orchestral de Paris con¬ 
ducted by Jacques Hbutmium. Ga¬ 
briel Tacchino, piano, Guy Touvron, 
trumpet Haydn. Casanova. Saint- 
Saens (Tue). Salle Gaveau (5632030) 

LONDON 

Enjfish Chamber Orchestra conducted' 

by George Malcolm with Graham, 
Sheen, bassoon. Handel, Vivaldi and 
G emtn iani. Queen Elizabeth Ball 
(Men). (9263191) 

linden Symplumy Orchestra conduct- 
ed by ’ Hkcarao^Sudfiy with Krys- 
tuu a m eitnau , piano and Katsa. 



Kalis Ricriarefii, at the Royal Festival. 
Hall, London 

RicdareUi, soprano. Beethoven and 
Wagner. Royal Festival Hall (Tue). 

(9283191). _ , 

Artemy of Ancient Music Greeted by 
Christopher Hognood with Chrte- 
tophe Coin, cello. Haydn. Queen El¬ 
izabeth Hall (Tue). 

gu«il Philharmonic Orchestra con¬ 
ducted by Johannes Somary with 
Shura Cherkassky, piano, (ffinka, 
Rachmaninov and Dvorak. Barbi¬ 
can HaUJTue). (638W11L 
Royal PUuannanic Orchestra con¬ 
ducted fay Yuri Temirkanov with 
John LIU. piano- Mozart, Rachmani¬ 
nov and Tchaikovsky. Royal Festi¬ 
val Hail (Wed). . 

London Mozart Playenrcondocted by 

Mark Ettb* with Howard Shelley, 
Mozart, Stravinsky and 


p^kan-Ftoming-Roberts Trim Bee¬ 


thoven. Rawstfaoroe and Dvorak. 
Wigmore Hall (Wed). (9309232) 
Phnhannonia Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Kart SttnderUng with 
soloists including Heather Harper 
and Martyn Hill. Bmhm« and Schu¬ 
bert. Royal Festival Hall (Thur). 
Leipzig Graandhans Bach Orchestra 
and London Bach Society conducted 
by Paul Steinitz. Bach. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth Hall (Thur). 

NEW YORK 

Near York Phflh&rmotrie: (Avery Fish¬ 
er Hall, Lincoln Center): Zubin Meh¬ 
ta conducting, HUdegard Behrens 
soprano. Schubert, Schoenberg 
(Tue): Christoph von Dohnanyi con¬ 
ducting, Bella Davidovich piano. 
Beethoven, Schumann. Tragahn: 
First Sea Picture (U.S. premiere), 

Strauss. (Thur). (8742424) 

Carnegie Hall: Philadelphia Orches¬ 
tra, Andre Previn conducting, Vladi¬ 
mir Ashkenazy piano. Haydn. 
Brahms, Debussy (Mon). American 
Symphony Orchestra, Gunther 
Schuller conducting Kaori Kimura 
piano. (Wed). Brigitte Engerer, pi¬ 
ano recital. Chopin, Schumann, De¬ 
bussy, Prokofiev (Thur) (2477459) 
American Brass Quintet (Carnegie 
Recital Hall, 57th & 7th Av): Paul 
Dunkel conducting, Barbara Martin 
mezzo-soprano. Bassett, Druckmaa, 
Ives. Ptog. Wdcher (Mon). (2477459) 
William Sharp baritone recital (Y 92nd 
& Lexington Av): Schubert, Loene, 
Respighi. WoH, Ives (Tue). (759 2541) 
Snsnn Galich guitar recital (Merlon 
Hall, 67th w. of Broadway). (Wed), 

™ CHICAGO 
Chicago Sym ph ony (Orchestra Hall): 

nnnitift AhHurfn rrmdurt ing. Shlma 


Mintz violin. Ray Still oboe. Mozart, 
Berg. Prokofiev (Thur). (435 8122) 
Finches Zukemmn violin, Eugenia Zu- 
kerman flute (Orchestra Hall): Duo 
recital (Tue). (4358122) 

BRUSSELS 

Palais des Beaux Arts: Belgian Nation¬ 
al Orchestra conducted by Henry 
Rod an with Igor Oistrakh, violin. 
Cbevremlle, Tchaikovsky and 
Brahms (Thor). 

ZURICH 

TonhaDe: ToohaUe Orchestra conduct¬ 
ed by Hiroshi Wakasugi with James 
Galway, flute. Schubert, Nielsen 
and R. Strauss. (Tue. Wed and 
Thur). (2011580) 

VIENNA 

Muskverein (650190): Zagreb Soloists. 

Vivaldi, VUla-Lsbos, Shostakowitch. 
Martimi and Parse, (Wed) 
Eonzerthaiis (721211): Bortok Quartet 
Bartok, Schubert, Mozart (Tue); 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra: 
Haydn. Shostakowitch, Beethoven. 
(Thur) 

WEST GERMANY 

Berlin Phflhannoaie: London Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra, conducted by 
Klaus Tennstedt Mozart and Mah¬ 
ler (Wed): Alfred Grendei, piano. 
Beethoven Cycle (Thur) 

ITALY 

Rome, Auditorium via della Co ncill a- 
zione: Conductor Daniel Oren and 
violinist Igor Oistrach. Weber, Rach¬ 
maninov a nt i Kodaly (Sun. Mon and 
Tue). 

Rome, Auditorium Teatro Oilmplco: 
Gustav Leonhardt, harpsichord. 
Frescohaldi and Bach. 


F.T. „CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE No. $403 

ACROSS 

1 Lived to make a comeback 
in'Goethe's “Faust.” (14) 

10 These days many leave sect 
to appear grown-up (5) 

U Immediately transient per¬ 
haps (9) 

12 Could flow from the man at 
elocution lesson (7) 

13 Want sailor to have sound 
understanding (7) 

14 Heads turn when instructor 
starts teaching dance (5) 

16 Might be read to listeners 
(9) 

19 Troubled under the in¬ 
fluence of liquor once (9) 

20 A mistake — dread losing 
capital (5) 

22 Of a flower there is nothing 
aural (7) 

25 Swift islander (7) 

27 It’s in the blood to make 
appropriate noise (9) 

28 Switch clean blade (5) 

29 Swain's super mixture turns 
out to be a weed (9, S) 


DOWN 

2 Turned up in high spirits for 
feasting (9) 

3 Shed has one — a hog rat 
(5) 

4 Arachnid on fellow steel 
erector (9) 



Solution to puzzle No. 5,103 


5 Maybe so is a musical alter¬ 
native (5) 

6 One's name on this if late 

(9) 

7 Ben’s queen of tongues (5) 

8 Supreme Court magistrate 
gets begging letter (7) 

9 Although falling “Mortimer” 
is not disheartened (6) 

15 China’s anniversary (9) 

17 Moonlighters have them 
( 6 ) 

18 Nuisances may be minor (9) 


19 Are monkeys able to have 
dainty food? (7) 

21 Translate to clarify (6) 

23 Nothing to do at this end (5) 

24 Policemen hesitate to have 
a drink (5) 

26 Sauce brought up to the 
French dish (5) 

The solution to last Saturday’s 
prize puzzle win be published 
with names of winners next 
Saturday. 
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Future of the 


welfare state 


MRS MARGARET THATCHER, 
the Prime Minister, said in the 
House of Commons last week 
that the Government had no 
intention of dismantling the 
welfare state. Yet a series of 

leaked documents over the last 

few months shows that the 
Tories are at least exploring the 
possibility of shifting some of 
the services now provided by 
the State into the private sector. 

Last September a document 
produced by the Central Policy 
Review Staff (CPRS) suggested 
among other things possible 
changes in the funding of the 
education system ? \d the 
national health service. Last 
week yet another set of leaked 
papers revealed that Cabinet 
Ministers were toying with a 
variety of ideas for encouraging 
individuals and families to rely 
more on themselves and less on 
the State; the suggestion is that 
in health, pensions, caring for 
the elderly and other fields 
there should be more private 
provision of social needs. 

The most pressing reason 
for a thorough review of the 
machinery of the welfare state 
is a financial one. Quite apart 
from the effects of recession 
and low economic growth, demo¬ 
graphic factors wiU place severe 
strains on the social security 
system; a critical scrutiny of the 
level of benefits and how they 
are financed is unavoidable. For 
the same reason new ways have 
to be found of cutting costs in 
state bureaucracies like the 
health service; the Govern¬ 
ment's plan to contract out cer¬ 
tain ancillary activities like 
laundry and catering to the 
private sector is one promising 
approach. The internal pres¬ 
sures for cost control in these 
organisations are inadequate. 
Large bureaucracies can create 
vested interests which are more 
concerned with building their 
own empires than with giving 
the customer what he wants at 
The lowest passible cost-—though 
this is not a problem unique to 
the public sector. 


and free markets. In health 
care, for example, the provision 
of services by the State at low 
or zero cost may be the best 
way of satisfying those require¬ 
ments. 

A free health service financed 
largely out of general taxation 
redistributes from the rich to 
the poor and from the habitually 
well to the habitually sick. The 
administration of the health 
service poses many difficult 
organisational and financial 
problems, but a system which 
relies wholly or mainly on 
private health insurance would 
almost certainly impose sub¬ 
stantial burden on the poor and 
the sick. 

No doubt it is irritating for 
Ministers when internal papers 
relating to informal discussions 
are leaked to the press. But the 
effect of the disclosures has 
been to raise questions about 
the kind of society Mrs 
Thatcher and her colleagues 
wish to move towards; there is 
even a hint in the documents of 
social engineering, as though 
the Prime Minister and her col¬ 
leagues are seeking to impose 
their own values and life-styles 
on everyone else. 


Efforts 


Attitude 


There is, however, more than 
cost-consciousness in the 
Government’s attitude to these 
matters; it contains a strong 
element of ideology. Some 
Ministers regard the national¬ 
ised industries as almost by 
definition parasitic and ineffi¬ 
cient. In the same way they 
appear to attach a moral as well 
as an economic superiority to 
privately-financed health care 
—and perhaps even to private 
education—as opposed to the 
state-funded versions. 

But as Professor James Meade 
has pointed out. there are some 
areas in which the requirements 
of efficiency, freedom and 
equity cannot be met simply by 
reliance on private initiative 


For our part we are in 
general sympathetic to the 
Government's economic objec¬ 
tives. and in particular to its 
efforts to allow markets to work. 
It is fair to point out though, 
that even on this front the 
Government's record is patchy. 
In industrial and trade policy 
there is a marked reluctance to 
allow markets to work, while in 
housing the desire not to offend 
special-interest groups has 
allowed serious distortions in 
the tax system to persist 

Much of what the Govern¬ 
ment has done to remove 
obstacles to the operation of the 
market, notably iis attack on 
monopoly, has won wide public 
support — or at least would do 
so if it was accompanied by a 
social policy which was seen to 
be fair. The danger is that 
progress towards a better public 
understanding of markets—and 
of the connection bet/.een costs, 
profits and jobs — will be 
thrown away by an apparently 
doctrinaire approach to social 
issues. 

To clear up the confusion cfw; 
Government needs, first, to 
publish an objective analysis of 
the present and future costs of 
the social services, so that an 
informed public debate can take 
place on what cutbacks, if any. 
are necessary on economic 
grounds. Then, if the Govern¬ 
ment has coherent proposals on 
specific issues such as private 
health insurance or education 
vouchers, these should be 
explained in the form of Green 
Papers. 


Monopoly, mergers 


and disclosure 


WHEN a hotly-contested merger 
finally wins the approval of the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com¬ 
mission, the Director General 
of Fair Trading and the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Trade, not to 
mention the shareholders in the 
bid victim, there is a strong 
temptation for all concerned to 
leave the victor to digest its 
acquisition in peace. Yet the 
question of whether the merger 
operates in the public interest 
remains relevant after the 
event—the more so where a 
monopoly is involved. 

Answers, however, are harder 
to come by in the present state 
of disclosure and accounting 
practice. And rarely has this 
been more piquantly demon¬ 
strated than in the case of 
S. and W. Bens ford’s recent 
takeover of British Sugar Cor¬ 
poration. which also raises a 
host of wider issues 

When it reported on the 
proposed merger in 1981 the 
Monopolies Commission was 
rightly concerned about the 

potential loss of information 

that might result British Sugar 
is the only purchaser of sugar 
beet in Britain, as well as the 
dominant sugar producer. 
Hence the Commission's sug¬ 
gestion that the merger would 
operate against the public 
interest unless British Sugar 
were maintained as a separate 

subsidiary producing enough 
information on its financial pos¬ 
ition and productivity for beet 
purchasers and others to assess 
its record in operating the 
monopoly. 

Hence, too, its suggestion that 
the potential adverse effects 
could be remedied if Berisford 
gave undertakings under 
Section 88 of the Fair Trading 
Act 1973. The proposed under¬ 
taking was that Berisford 
should maintain British Sugar 
as a separate subsidiary without 
major changes in its activities 
or purposes; and that ft should 
publish annually reports and 
accounts containing much the 
same information as that con¬ 
tained hi British Sugar's 1979- 
S0 report. 

Berisford has chosen to inter¬ 
pret its obligations fairly 
loosely. Last week's accounts 
from British Sugar were largely 
expressed in current costs, with 


only sparse accompanying 
historic cost information. The 
group accounts of Berisford, 
meantime, contained historic 
cost figures with no current cost 
accounts. 

The farmers who buy the 
beet and those like the OFT who 
have a mandate to look after 
the public interest will thus not 
find it easy to satisfy them¬ 
selves as to what is going on. 

In fairness it should be said 
that some confusion is inevit¬ 
able while the debate on infla¬ 
tion accounting rumbles on. And 
there are other accounting 
obstacles to an adequate 
measure of post-merger finan¬ 
cial performance. If the assets 
of the victim are taken into the 
acquiring company's books at 
its own fresh assessment of 
their fair value, subsequent 
depreciation and cost of sales 
figures may not be comparable 
with what appeared before. 

At the same time the 1967 
Companies Act 1967 left open a 
gaping loophole in disclosure. 
Having sensibly suggested 
that the directors’ report should 
show company results broken 
down between different types of 
activity, it left it entirely to the 
directors’ discretion lo decide 
whether they were carrying on 
more than one class of business. 

At the same time the 
The loophole still exists, des¬ 
pite the 1981 Companies Act’s 
mor detailed requirements for 
disaggregation. 

When performance cannot 
adequately be measured, man¬ 
agement has a powerful incen¬ 
tive to embark on conglomerate 
takeovers, not least because 
corporate enlargement provides 
an excuse for raising salaries 
and perks. This is hardly the 
way to foster efficiency and 
competition. Perfect compara¬ 
bility in accountancy is. how¬ 
ever, a chimera. And if a 
recent academic survey is to bo 
believed, institutional investors 
cannot uniformly be relied on 
to understand basic accounting 
information. But that is an 
argument for educating pro¬ 
fessional investors, not for 
putting up with poor disclosure. 
Berisford should be more 
forthcoming. And the Com¬ 
panies Acts should be stiffened 

on disaggregation. 


WEST GERMAN ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


Why Vogel worries the U. 



By Jonathan Carr in Bonn 


I 


F ANY further evidence 
had been needed to prove 
that the West German 


JL that the west German TT C f_,T „ 

election campaign has become 1 llC U.O. It CIS 


the main political battleground 
between East and West. Presi- _ 4 ._ 4 .___ 
dent Ronald Reagan has pro- StfttSrnCntS DV 
vided It. 


Answering questions at his 
Press conference last week, Mr 
Reagan said Lt would be " a 
terrible setback to the cause of 
peace and disarmament" if a 
Boon government reneged on 
Nato’s nuclear missiles, stand 
after the March 6 poll. 


The President was careful to 
stress that he did not mean to 
interfere in West Germany's 
internal affairs. He also said 
that Dr Hans-Jochen Vogel, the 
opposition Social Democrat 
Party (SPD) candidate to be¬ 
come Chancellor. had 
“ indicated support" for the 
UJB. proposals In the missiles 
negotiations with Moscow. But 
his deep concern about the 
election outcome was unmis¬ 
takable. It is the same concern 
expressed privately by 
Western diplomats in Bonn— 
above all the British and 
French—and it centres on Dr 
Vogel and his SPD. 

Go to any of Dr Vogel's 
election meetings and at first 
you may wonder what all the 
fuss is about The SPD can¬ 
didate looks so serious, indeed 
so conservative, a figure that 
he could easily pass as a distin¬ 
guished medical consultant 
addressing trainees is a 
lecture theatre. Pressed in a 
neat, dark suit, occasionally 
adjusting his spectacles on his 
hawk-like nose, Dr Vogel— 1 who 
was 57 this month — diagnoses 
that the country is suffering 
from an overdose of conserva¬ 
tive government (albeit one 
less than five months in office) 
for which he has the necessary’ 
leftish antidote. His tone is 
moderate, his opponents are 
criticised more in sorrow than 
anger—beads of sweat rarely 
break out on bis brow, even 
after an hour or two on a 
rostrum under arc lamps. 


Dr Vogel 
lump both 
superpowers 
together, 
almost as 
though one 
were not 
Bonn’s ally 
... The fear 
is that 
Moscow 
stands 
to gain 
a major 
political 
victory 



—roughly the equivalent of the 
Greens movement in West 
Germany. There were many in 
the SPD who supported — and 
support—such a strategy. But 
Herr Schmidt believed that flirt¬ 
ing with these elements would 
cost the SPD traditional sup¬ 
port. above all in the trade 
union movement. 


How was it that the tough 
Dr Vogel who had been on the 
Right of his party apparently 
moved to somewhere on the 
Left of it? His supporters say 
that over the years he gained a 
new* dimension which made him 
more receptive to the problems 
of fhe young: His opponents 
suggest that be altered his 
position, calculating that ho 
would pick up votes. 

Whatever the answer. Dr 
Vogel was unanimously accepted 
as Chancellor candidate by the 
SPD and is constantly bringing 
off what amounts to rhetorical 
conjuring tricks. He says what 
many people on the Left of the 
party want to hear, without— 
in most cases—clearly contra¬ 
dicting the pragmatic policies 
previously espoused by Herr 
Schmidt. 

'fhe upshot is a lack of clarity 
in many minds about the course 
Dr Vogel is now advocating. A 
recent opinion poll showed that 
54 per cent of those asked 
(from all parties) believed that 
the SPD Chancellor candidate 
was sticking to Herr Schmidt's 
policy line, while 44 per cent 
believed he was not. 


movement on- the-Soviet side, 
although Washington's - stance 
was adopted to close comuHa- 
lion with its allies—the. West 
Germans-in particular. It is 
recalled ■ that it was- .Herr 
bchmidt who first publicly drew 
attention r/t the danger of the 
Soviet build-up in Intermedia; e- 
range missiles to 1977. And. it 
was an SFD-led government in 
Bonn-which strongly advocated 
the so-called v zero-option 
under which no WA Pvrshing-2 
or cruise missiles would be 
deployed in Europe {mainly in 
West German}-) from" the end 
of this, year if the Russians 
agreed to scrap their arsenal. 
Now Dr Vogel is saying that a 
" radical ” cut in -the hujpber of 
Soviet missiles (thus leaving at 
least some behind) .would be 
sufficient to avert Western 
deployment altogether. . 


The British and French .are 
irritated, too. becautx of Dr 
Vogel’s insistence that the 
nuclear weapons of both coun¬ 
tries will have to be taken into 
account in some way during the 
superpower talks in Geneva. 


Dr Vogel stresses he is in 
favour of economic growth—but 
is no “growth fanatic." He Is 
not against nudeox power—but 
thinks it might hare been better 
had a lot of the money which 
went into fast breeder reactor 
development instead gone on 
environmental protection. He 
opposes the Greens (who among 
other things want to see West 
Germany leave Nato) and thinks 
they will not gain the minimum 
5 per cent of the vote needed 
to secure parliamentary seats. 


Behind the scenes, the British 
have tried to underline to . the: 
SPD that their nuclear weapons 
were already token into account 
in the Sovlet-tLS- strategic, arms 
talks—Salt 1. President Francois 
Mitterrand made a similar point 
about French weaponry in a 
speech last month in Bonn—the 
text of which he hardened at the 
last moment to try to ensure 
that there was no doubt about 
what he. meant. But the 
messages do not seem, to have 
got through—or if they have 
there is no sign, that the SPD 
has accepted them. 


been 


But if that were all there was 
to Dr Vogel, it would be hard 
to explain how he has brought 
off something like a political 
miracle — namely uniting the 
SPD and stepping easily into 
the shoes of ex-Chan cell or 
Helmut Schmidt (who is re¬ 
maining very much in the 
background during this 
campaign). 

In the months before the 
collapse last September of Herr 
'Schmidt’s centre-left coalition 
in Bonn, the depressed and 
divided SPD was given only 
about 30 per cent of the national 
vote. Now it is buoyant, on the 
offensive and opinion polls 
give it more than 40 per cent 
That is still well behind Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Kohl’s Christian 
Democrats (CDU) and their 
Bavarian allies the Christian 
Social Union (CSU) which to¬ 
gether have somewhat less ihan 
50 per cent But at least the 
SPD has come dose enough to 
worry the Government parties 
— mid leaders in several 
Western capitals, too. How has 
the transformation in Social 


Democrat fortunes 
achieved ? 

Part of th.* reason is that the 
SPD has been freed from its 13- 
year alliance with the liberal 
Free Democrat Party IFDP) — 
and thus from the constant need 
to reach compromises in *he 
name of government unit}*- But 
the SPD’s sense of release 
might quickly have evaporated, 
and the ’party's internal 
struggles might soon have re- 
emerged. bad it not been for the 
dexterity of Hans-Jochen Vogel. 
' Behind linage is a 

tireless worker whose lG-hour 
days leave many of his staff 
gasping with admiration and ex¬ 
haustion. Dr Vogel has a 
brilliant lawyer's mind and 
tongue (he came top out of 
more than 300 candidates in his 
law exams). He can master com¬ 
plex new issues quickly and 
talk about them off the cuff 
without either tripping himself 
up or (when he wants to avoid 
it) pinning himself down. His 
skills have proved a huge 
advantage in the election cam¬ 
paign — and in apparently 
reconciling the irreconcilable 
within the SDP. But, at the 


same time, there has been a 
resurgence of charges of poli¬ 
tical opportunism — familiar 
to anyone who has followed Dr 
Vogel's roller-coaster career 
over the last three decades. 

Bom into a Catholic family 
in the university town of Got¬ 
tingen. Hans Jochen and his 
brother Bernhard were brogubt 
up to aim high. Both did so. but 
in different political directions. 
Bernhard joined the CDU and 
is now Prime Minister of Rhine¬ 
land Palatinate, ironically the 
home state of Chancellor Kohl 
— Hans-Jochen's key opponent. 

Hans-.Tochen joined the SPD 
and at 34 became the youngest 
Lord Mayor that the Bavarian 
capital city of Munich ever 
had. to 1966 he won 7S per 
cent of the vote and later 
pushed through a big planning 
and building programme for 
the Munich Olympics in 1972. 

It looked like an unbroken 
success story—but even then 
Dr Vogel h 3 d his doubters and 
critics. There were the Munich 
traditionalists who looked on 
sceptically as the intellectual 
lawyer-mayor rolled . up his 
sleeves to quaff a beer with 


apparent relish at city festivi¬ 
ties and there were the left¬ 
wingers in the Munich SPD for 
whom Dr Vogel was much too 
conservative and inflexible. 

Called to Bonn as Federal 
Building Minister in 1972, Dr 
Vogel seemed lost In the 
national political struggle — 
always working hard, but con¬ 
stantly disappointed. His big 
chance came when Herr 
Schmidt appointed him Justice 
Minister. The- speed of 
Dr Vogel's derision-taking and 
his tough upholding of state 
interests at the height of -the 
terrorist threats in the late 
1970s were impressive. Bit by 
bit. he became known as 
“Schmidt's Crown Prince"—a 
reputation which, however, 
suffered when he fought the 
Berlin election in 3981. 

It was not That Dr Vogel lost 
what was probably a hopeless 
cause from the first in Berlin 
which affected his standing in 
Herr Schmidt’s chancellery. It 
was rather that he showed what 
was felt to be excessive flexi¬ 
bility towards the squatters, 
pacifists and other members of 
the Berlin “ alternative scene " 


At least part of Dr Vogel’s 
verbal skill is clearly devoted 
to tempting away potential sup¬ 
port from the Greets to the 
SPD—and thus undermining 
them as an effective political 
force. 

On the other hand, if the 
Greens did enter Parliament, 
Dr Vogel could not prevent 
them from voting for him as 
Chancellor. However, he would 
make no concessions. A ques¬ 
tion-mark exists over’just what 
Dr Vogel’s policies would be if 
the SPD and the Greens finally 
emerged with a majority in the 
Bundestag. It is only a possi¬ 
bility. But it is one which, com¬ 
bined with the SPD’s attitude to 
Nato's “ twin track " decision on 
nuclear missiles, is giving 
Western diplomats nightmares. 

The Americans are the most 
upset, feeling that the SPD 
campaign platform as well as 
statements by Dr Vogel himself, 
lump both superpowers together 
—almost as though one were 
not Bonn's ally. 

The U.S. complains that it is 
being urged to show “ flexi¬ 
bility” in its position to match 


The present . Government 
parties — Christian Democrats. 
Christian Social Union and Tree 
Democrats ' have sought to 
exploit' the situation to their 
advantage by stressing that they 
are firmly behind the start* of 
the Western' Alliance. But there 
have been, at least public 
differences of emphasis between 
them, for example, oh how far 
the “ aero option "Isa .realistic 
aim. 


Further, there are signs that 
Dr Vogel may have made head¬ 
way with his argument that 
" Chancellor Kohl wants a man¬ 
date from lfie electorate to 
deploy missiles, while I want a 
mandate to do everything pos¬ 
sible . to make deployment 
superfluous.” 


The fear of the Western allies 
is. hot.simplylone of military 
imbalance — though that is 
strong enough. If an SPD 
government were to withhold 
permission to deploy U.S. mis¬ 
siles in West Germany from the 
end of this year, then few if 
any other continental countries 
would go ahead with deploy¬ 
ment, either. More important, it 
is felt that Moscow would have 
gained a major, political victory 
and moved a big step towards 
“ decoupling ” the European 
members of Nato from the U.S. 
With less than a fortnight 
before the West German poll. 
President Reagan’s warning was 
clear enough. 


Men & Matters 


Met 


“pops” 


The British weather terrifies 
visitors but is a source of end¬ 
less fascination and not a little 
perverse pride to the locals. 

Which is why Aubrey Singer, 
managing director of BBC tele¬ 
vision, and Sir John Mason, 
director-general of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, axe optimistic 
that together they can elevate 
the traditional'weather forecast 
to new status as a television 
prime-time super show. 

Something like—Jack Scott in 
Isobars on Ice? Well, not 
quite. . . . 

Mason's sales package, which 
is proving attractive to the 
BBC, is that for comparatively 
small extra cost on top of the 
present arrangements for 
supplying Met Office forecasts 
the computers can be harnessed 
to produce a moving picture 
show of the antics of the 
wether oveT the British Ides for 
two or three days ahead, with 
a high degree of accuracy. 

The computers already churn 
out a pictorial forecast every 
15 minutes. The idea is to 
photograph the frequent fore¬ 


casts to make one fast-moving 
film of the coming weather. 
That would be preceded by a 
film of weather developments in 
the previous 24 hours as seen 
by the satellites and ground 
radars. 

By using these tricks a com¬ 
prehensive “ before and after " 
weather film could be televised 
nightly. 

Experimental films have 

impressed both the Met Office 
and the BBC. 

Mason and Singer believe 
they can have their new 
weather show on television- by 
next January if the money is 
available and extra television 
screen time can be provided. 

Interest has been spurred at 
the BBC because a new survey 
by National Opinion Polls 
shows that people like lots of 
weather information. Also— 
and this is surprising—they 
believe the Met Office forecasts 
to be accurate most of the time, 
by National Opinion Polls 


other big conglomerates in tbe 
1970s. But Bluhdorn was sel¬ 
dom given a star rating on Wall 
Street. This was partly the re¬ 
sult of a titanic clash with the 
Securities and Exchange com¬ 
mission which ended in a draw 
wlien the federal agency drop¬ 
ped all of its charges of mis¬ 
conduct against Bluhdron. 

In recent years, instead of 
going for outright conrtol of 
businesses Bluhdron took to 
buying significant minority pos¬ 
itions in what he perceived to 
be undervalued companies. 

Under his eye the group built 
an investment portfolio which 
is now worth something like 
$ibn. 

What happens to this port¬ 
folio—and to the group which 
was so closely identified with 
its founder—will be a matter of 
intense speculation in coming 
weeks. 


bad much less practice, and 
machinery has not the robust 
ability of the human system to 
cope with poor water. 

Disaster can. apparently, fol¬ 
low the use of untreated water 
in factory systems. 

Some prescient companies 
have pre-treatment systems to 

deal with the worst that the 
modern water grid can serve 
up. But they are mainly well- 
heeled microchip, pharmaceu¬ 
tical, and fod and beverage 
houses, which cannot afford to 
take risks. Tbe rest of you—be 
warned. 


In pocket 


Dangerous waters 


Eye for assets 



It’s called water and you 
wash In it—remember? " 


Charles Bluhdorn who died at 
the weekend, aged 56, must rank 
as one of the great asset 
spotters of all time. 

Starting with a modest auto 
parts business in the 1950s he 
built Gulf and Western Indus¬ 
tries into a S5bn conglomerate 
with interests ranging from 
Paramount Pictures, Madison 
Sq»’ve Gardens, and Simon 
and Schuster Publishing, 
through to vast Dominican 
sugar estates. 

An Austrian by birth, he 
arrived in the U.S. in 1942. By 
the end of the decade be had 
made a fortune as a commodity 
trader. 

In the 1960s takeover boom 
he appeared to be buying 
businesses practically every 
week and his efforts were 
satirised In the Mel Brooks film 
Silent Movie which featured a 
company called Engulf and 
Devour. 

Gulf and Western avoided 
many of the problems which hit 


Now for the reckoning. David 
Moreau, a director of tbe Dew- 

plan group, specialist in water 

treatment, says that all factories 
in areas where the authorities 
have told people to boil water 
should have a good look at the 
quality and the flow of their 
process treatment plants after 
the fury of the water workers 
has abated. 

Without wishing to be a 
prophet of doom he forecasts 
that if plants for boiler feed, 
for example, are clogged or 
partly inoperative because of 
polluted water Britain may 
resound with the noise of their 
bursting tubes. 

Meanwhile, such sensitive 
industries as food, drink, 
medical products, and elec¬ 
tronics. may be obliged to put 
their quality control labora¬ 
tories on overtime. 

Moreau explains that the 
human digestion has had a 
million years or so of practice 
in dealing with such water con¬ 
tamination as minerals, gases, 
bacteria, and rotting vegetation. 
The trouble is thta industry has 


Geoffrey Howe wants to incul¬ 
cate a more responsible British 
attitude towards matters finan¬ 
cial by training children to 
manage their pocket money. Or 
so we are told in yet another 

claimed leak of Cabinet discus¬ 
sion papers. 

I knew a civil servant in the 
Department of Employment, 
during Michael Foot's time as 
Minister, who not only sup¬ 
ported Howe’s line of thinking 
but took it to its logical conclu¬ 
sion. 


Hardened by countless hours 
at the negotiating table, 
'facing recalcitrant unions, and 
h a g gling over pay awards to 
the second decimal place, this 
stern man was prepared to go 
-through it all again with his 
schoolgirl daughters. 

Each spring he required them 
to file a proper submission for 
a pocket money increase accom¬ 
panied by a reasoned set of 
arguments justifying a rise on 
the basis of macro economics 
rather than their girlish whims. 

He successfully squeezed in¬ 
flation out of that sector of 
his domestic economy. For by 
the time tbe third annual 
pocked money pa yround was 
due the girls decided it was not 
worth the hassle and settled for 
a zero increment 
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UK NORTH SEA SUPPLY INDUSTRY 


The orders that aren’t there 


Lombard 


Futile quest for 


By Ray Dafiter, Energy Editor 


HOWARD DORIS builds oil 
production platforms. Its con¬ 
struction stte. caned out of the 
lower slopes o« Scotland’s Wes¬ 
tern Hi g hla nds st Loch Klsbom. 
was designed to turn out me 
biggest of the concrete struc¬ 
tures needed In the North Sea. 

But the UK oil Industry has 
stopped ordering these mon¬ 
sters. There aw very few,' if 
any. oil fields left which Justify 
such muiti-billion-ctollar produc¬ 
tion units. 

Recognising the trend Howard 
Doris has turned its attention 
to smaller platforms. Including: 
the more traditional steel struc¬ 
tures (much to the chagrin of 
the steel platform builders) 
such as Highland Fabricators, 
McDermott’s, and RGC OffsoW. 
However, UK oil companies are 
also ordering fewer of these. 

The exploitation of new 
North Sea oti fields has come to 
a virtual standstill. Platform 
yards and the myriad of com¬ 
panies which comprise the 
JKHm-a-year UK offshore supply 
industry are still - at work 
thanks largely to the overhang 
of development decisions taken 
by oil producers at the end of 
the 1970s and by two more 
recent gas developments— the 
Morecambe. and Rough fields— 
being undertaken by British 
Gas Corporation. 

A few oft projects are In the 
pipeline . including Rritofi’s 
Clyde oil field and the Total/ 
Elf North Alwyn OH develop¬ 
ment But these win be Insuffi¬ 
cient to maintain the supply 
industry's workload. 

The industry, which has so 
far largely bucked the recession 
which has plagued much of 
Britain's manufacturing indus¬ 
try, has pleaded with oil com¬ 
panies to begin exploiting new 
oil fields. 

There ere several reasons 
why off companies are sitting 
on potentially commercial fields 
in the North Sea. They are 
worried about the way falling 
oil prices could undermine the 
economics of high-cost North 
Sea development It can cost 
up to $20 a barrel Just to pro¬ 
duce oil from some of the 
newer fields, irrespective of 
taxation and profit considera¬ 
tions. 

In the same vein, companies 
are looking into ways of extract¬ 
ing North Sea oil more cheaply, 
perhaps through the. use of 
seabed production systems or 
relatively small floating plat¬ 
forms. Most publicly, however, 


tho oil Industry is calling for 
a reduction in offshore taxation 
which—with a top marginal 
rote of a lmost 90 per cent of 
net revenues — is regarded as 
pujwtiye in the light of falling 
oil prices and expensive, small 
developments. 

OU companies seemed deter¬ 
mined to sit tight until they win 
mgnmcaot tax relief. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, *5 expected to 
make some concessions In next 
month's Budget. Whether they 
will be sufficient to trigger a 
rush of new development 
remains very much in doubt. 

This Is why Mr Albeit Gran¬ 
ville, managing director of 
Howard Doris, and other plat¬ 
form constructors have been fly¬ 
ing to offshore production areas 
In India, Africa and the Far 
East seeking export contracts to 
supplement the dwindling UK 
order books. 

Within the next few weeks, 
for instance, Howard Doris will 
join together the deck and base 
structures of Phillips Petro¬ 
leum's Maureen production plat¬ 
form. It will be a unique opera¬ 
tion. the first time that a fully 
equipped deck — a lft,000 
tonnes drilling / production 
unit — will have been mated 
with a platform support struc¬ 
ture. But it will leave Loch 
Kish ora woefully short of work 
— just a small shallow-water 
steel platform and deck. 

There are yards in a worse 
position. Ayrshire Marine Con¬ 
struction at Hunterston on the 
Clyde has been without work 
since the beginning of 
the 40,000 tonne base for the 
Maureen Field platform. The 
workforce has been pared down 
from 1,200 to about 60. Signifi¬ 
cantly those still on the site 
are adapting the fabrication 
facilities to make them more 
suitable for smaller projects. 

The other three main yards— 
Highland Fabricators at Nigg 
Bay, McDermott of Ardersier 
and RGC Offshore at Methll — 
can expect to remain busy only 
until this summer, judging by 
the current state of the order 
books. 

“The picture is grim," com¬ 
mented Sydney Fudge, manag¬ 
ing director of RGC. “ There 
are some oil field projects 
which could be resurrected 
quickly but we all need a stimu¬ 
lus of some sort. Without this 
stimulus some of us are going 
to disappear very shortly and 
the Government is going to be 



Roger Taylor 

The 40,000-tonne base for Phillips Petroleum's Maureen Field 
platform, completed at Hunterston last November 

There are very few, if any, 
fields left which justify such 
muiti-billion-dollar monsters 


left without its own in-house 
offshore industry." 

It is not only the platform 
fabricators which are 
threatened. The 15 or so yards 
which assemble prefabricated 
production drilling and accom¬ 
modation units—modules weigh¬ 
ing up to 2.500 tonnes and 
costing as much as £8m apiece 
—are also seeing their orders 
dry up. According to the UK 
Module Constructors Associa¬ 
tion the workload of yards, now 
at about two-thirds of capacity, 
could fall to about 35 per cent 
of capacity by the end of the 
year “unless something unex¬ 
pected comes along.” 

“ We will have to sharpen our 
pencils and spread our net 
wider.” said John Bolt, the 
Association’s Chairman. " Wo 


will have to look elsewhere for 
work—overseas and in other 
sectors. But we have proved in 
the past we are a great bunch 
of survivors.'' 

All told there are probably 
well over 100,000 involved, 
directly and indirectly, in pro¬ 
viding equipment and services 
to the UK offshore oil and gas 
industry. Many companies are 
subsidiaries of American groups, 
the traditional suppliers to the 
U^.-orientated oil industry. The 
North Sea has generated many 
thousands of new jobs, but 
there has been a striking short¬ 
age of British entrepreneurs. 
Some have emerged in the last 
decade, but not enough to 
please the Government. 

Indeed. It was for this very 
reason that ministers included 


a sew co u th bom hi the terms of 
reference for the latest, eighth 
round of North Sea licences. Oil 
company applicants for drilling 
blocks, now making their sub¬ 
missions to the Energy Depart¬ 
ment, must demonstrate then* 
willingness 10 support and 
nurture UK technology— 
although there are obstacles— 
entry costs are high, the Ameri¬ 
cans have a long lead and oil 
companies tend to stick to 
proven suppliers. 

No one knows for certain how 
many of these jbbs are dis¬ 
appearing although some indica¬ 
tion is provided by official 
figures for the industrial plans 
and steelwork sector of British 
engineering. Here employment 
has fallen by over 27 per cent 
in the past three years; from 
154,000 to 112.000. 

The process plant industry 
which, in recent years, has 
viewed North Sea oH develop¬ 
ment as one of Its very few 
buoyant markets, has sided with 
the oil companies in calling for 
a North Sea tax reduction. In 
a recent submission to the 
Chancellor, the Process Plant 
Association claimed that for 
every £500m additional expendi¬ 
ture on North Sea, some 25,000 
to 30,000 jobs a year would be 
created. (Coincidentally. Mobil 
last week announced a £20m off¬ 
shore contract which fas expected 
to create 1,000 jobs for a year 
—the same ratio as applied by 
the Process Plant Association). 

In its calculations the Asso¬ 
ciation assumed that UK com¬ 
panies would continue to win 
about 70 per cent of the value 
of orders placed by oil operators 
in the British sector of the 
North Sea. A government body 
—the Offshore Supplies Office— 
acts as a watchdog and 
conscience pricker to ensure 
that oil groups give UK com¬ 
panies the fullest opportunity to 
compete for domestic orders. 
But even the OFO accepts that 
it would be very difficult for 
the UK offshore supply industry 
to increase its share, given its 
lack of competence In some key 
areas, such as pipelaying. 

UK oil production is now run¬ 
ning at about 2 . 2 m barrels a 
day. close to the expected peak, 
thanks to a £30bn investment 
programme over the past 
decade or so. However, within 
the next three years the rate •■«■ 
output will begin to decline. “ It 
Is already too late to stop this 
happening," John Raisman, 
chairman and chief executive of 
Shell UK, told the Coal Industry 


balanced budget 

By Samuel Brittan 


Society earlier this month. 

Industry estimates, as seen by- 
stock brokers Phillips and Drew, 
suggest that UK production 
could be down to 1.4m b/d by 
1990. even allowing for the 
development or some small new 
fields. The brokers reckon that 
Government revenue from 
North Sea oil could fall from a 
peak of f 10bn in 1983-84 to just 
£&.6bn (in real terms) by 1990- 
91. 

Changes in North Sea taxa¬ 
tion should help to stimulate 
new development, especially if 
they are designed to benefit 
small, economically marginal 
fields. Mr Raisman says that 
the Government must make the 
choice between “ maximising 
short-term revenues or for¬ 
going a part, however modest, 
of these revenues to create the 
incentive for further invest¬ 
ment” Judging by Whitehall 
vibrations, ministers have taken 
the message on board. 

But tax cuts alone are un¬ 
likely to restore full activity to 
offshore operators and the 
supply industry. 

Just as important is a need 
for oil companies to find new, 
cheaper ways of exploiting 
North Sea reserves. These inno¬ 
vations are likely to change the 
character of the offshore supply 
industry, especially those yards 
capable of building the biggest 
platforms. They might well 
demonstrate that there are too 
many fabrication yards capable 
of building platforms and 
modules. 

In general, however, there 
has been a reluctance on the 
part of many oil companies to 
experiment with new produc¬ 
tion methods. They take the 
view that they have enough 
risks to carry — reservoir un¬ 
certainties, falling oil prices 1 
and changing tax structures — 
Without having to worry about 
whether or not an untried pro-. 
duction system will work. 

This attitude may contribute 1 
to the undoing of the North 
Sea industry and its suppliers. 
For as Mr Michael Butterfield, 
consultants Keplinger and 
Associates (UK) points out: 
“Our biggest danger Is that 
we have become too sophisti¬ 
cated in the past 10 to 15 
years. 

“The UK industry needs a 
new face, a change of tech¬ 
nology,” said Mr Butterfield, 
“With our experience we 
should be able to crack the 
problem of developing the 
smaller, marginal fields. 


IT LOOKS as if the British 
Government is well ahead of 
schedule in its plan for a 
phased reduction of the Public 
Sector Borrowing Require¬ 
ment (PSBR). According to 
some guesses it will be down 
to about £7bn or 2} per cent of 
the Gross Domestic Product in 
the financial year 1982-83. This 
is actually less than was origin¬ 
ally planned for 1983-84 in the 
Medium Term Financial 
Strategy and not much above 
the 2 per cent envisaged for 
1984-85. 

Why not, it is tempting to 
ask, complete the process as 
soon as possible and go for a 
zero PSBR or “balanced bud¬ 
get”? Then the strategy will 
be- at last simple and compre¬ 
hensible, and reduced public 
borrowing will open the way to 
a'lower average level of real 
interest rates. 

Unfortunately this attractive- 
sounding notion is a mirage. In 
Gladstone's time, when there 
was little public capital expen¬ 
diture and no embedded Infla¬ 
tion for which to adjust, a 
“balanced budget” had some 
me airing. But today, one would 
have to ask a budget-balancer: 
“ Tillich of the many dozens of 
possible balances would you 
like to see at zero?” 


Business cycle 

These are not petty quibbles 
over small magnitudes. Let us 
suppose that we allow for the 
state of the business cycle and 
accept deficits in years of re¬ 
cession in the hope of recoup¬ 
ing them in time of boom? The 
size of the cyclical adjustment 
is very sensitive to judgements 
about what Is a “normal” rate 
of activity and employment 
The Simons and Coates adjust¬ 
ment. which is far more modest 
than some, as it takes as base 
the year 1979 when unemploy¬ 
ment was nearly Urn. shows 
that on a cyclically-adjusted 
basis there was no deficit, but 
an overall surplus repayment 
of more than £4$ bn. 

Another adjustment involv¬ 
ing less “theory,” is for infla¬ 
tion. When prices rise the real 
value of government debt falls. 
This is similar to the “gearing” 


adjustment advocated for com¬ 
pany accounts. The adjustment 
increases the overall public sur¬ 
plus to about £I2bn. 

But that is not the end of the 
matter. The most respectable 
people argue that public capital 
expenditure, designed to im¬ 
prove the physical and social 
“Infrastructure.” can be legiti¬ 
mately financed from borrow¬ 
ing. Taking the three adjust¬ 
ments together, the current 
budget surplus works out at 
£26bn to £30bn or 10 per cent 
of GNF. Any one of the adjust¬ 
ments alone would be enough 
to turn the PSBR into surplus. 


Monetary policy 

Thus pressing for a “ balanced 
budget," so far from help¬ 
ing the “sound money" cause, 
will merely bring forth a spate 
of learned calculations to show 
how violently the Government 
has overbalanced ns accounts. 
When officials reply, the discus¬ 
sion will get diverted into a 
futile scholastic argument about 
whether the budget is “really" 
in surplus or deficit. The much 
more important, but admittedly 
difficult, question is whether the 
combined stance of fiscal and 
monetary policy—by whatever 
measure wc choose to use—is 
likely to provide a stable 
upward path of national Income 
and expenditure sufficient to 
sustain a non - inflationary 
growth. 

If non-inflat Iona ry growth of 
monetary demand were found to 
involve serious budget deficits 
over the very long term, it 
would be a prima facie sign 
that excess savings were being 
used for consumption, and it 
would be sensible to change the 
policy mix towards lower inter¬ 
est rates, in the hope of pro¬ 
moting investment at home or— 
via the medium of a lower 
exchange rate—overseas. 

But even if one is sceptical 
of the cyclical and inflation 
adjustments and doubtful about 
how much of the £15bn of pub¬ 
lic investment is producing a 
return, it is extremely difficult 
to argue that public savings are 
anything but positive. Thus the 
problem of structural deficits 
does not arise in Britain at the 
present time. In sharp contrast 
to the U.S. 


Letters to the Editor 



An opportunity f 

From . Mr CL Economides 

Sir,-—The problem of Cyprus 
(Leader, February 16) can only 
be solved by % fair mutual corn- 
premise, which could be arrived 
at only with same outside help. 
In, this connection, I suggest 
the following:— 

Mr Perez do Cuellar, the UN 
secreUxy-general, who has been 
dealing with the problem of 
Cyprus for many years and 
knows better than anybody else 
all aspects of the problem as 
wen as the views of both sides, 
should prepare and submit to 
the parties an overall package- 
deal scheme which, in his im¬ 
partial opinion, would satisfy in 


>r United Nations 

a fair way the “fundamental 
and legitimate rights” of both 
communities. 

At the same time, he should 
ask permanent members of the 
Security Council and others to 
use their influence directly and 
Indirectly on Ankara, Athens 
and Nicosia to accept the pro¬ 
posed, scheme as the best, and 
perhaps unique, chance to solve 
peacefully this potentially ex¬ 
plosive problem. 

As the secretary-general's fair 
compromise scheme will neces¬ 
sarily entail some unpalatable 
concessions on both sides, it 
would be better if responsibility 
for accepting the proposed 
scheme were shifted from the 


in Cyprus 

shoulders of the leaders to 
those of the people of the two 
communities, by submitting the 
scheme to separate referenda 
under the supervision of the 
UN, provided that the leaders 
could be persuaded to adopt a 
favourable attitude towards the 
scheme. 

I hope that the British Gov¬ 
ernment, which has by a bind¬ 
ing treaty guaranteed the inde¬ 
pendence and territorial in¬ 
tegrity of the Cyprus republic, 
will support this procedure. 
Chris Economides, 

Economides Centre for 
Economic and Political 
Research. 

P.O. Box 1632, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
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A consensus for 
urban renewal 

From the Director General, 
British Aggregate Construction 
Materials Industries 
Sir,—Government investment 
is now one third of the level it 
was 10 yean ago. This is 
rightly described as " catas¬ 
trophic” and “ short-sighted ” 
(Lombard, Feb 14). The 
Government has not only con- 
liued its predecessor's invest¬ 
ment failure: it has accelerated 
cuts. It took the last Labour 
Government six years to ent in¬ 
vestment by just under 40 per 
cent It has taken this Govern¬ 
ment only three years to cut It 
by over 40 per cent 
The contrast between govern¬ 
ment actions and declarations is 
striking. For example, in 
October 1682 Mrs Thatcher said 
“We are In the business of 
planting trees for our children 
and grandchildren, or we have 
no business to be hi politics at 
alL" , In 1077. . Sir Geoffrey 
Howe declared u You can 
literally see the dangerous ex¬ 
tent to which, we have been 
living off the Industrial and 
social capital that was accumu¬ 
lated by Mrttec generations — 
and falling to amass our own. 
Resources have been diverted 
to maintain consumer living 
standards today. - But no seed 
corn has been .saved for to¬ 
morrow.” : _ 

What lx now needed is for the 
G o ve rnm ent to-put its- declara¬ 
tions into effect. . The Treasury 
and Civil Service Select Com¬ 
mittee has been: gratifytogly 
consistent in its-criticisms of 
the Call in investment and the 
seemingly ineradicable under¬ 
spending of capital budgets, low 
though they, already are. The 
last Budget provided a H per 
coat boost in public construc¬ 
tion spending in 1982-83. The 
reality was a six'per cent rise; 
barely covering inflation, most 


of which only resulted because 
of a last-minute boost in im¬ 
provement grants, little of 
which finds its way into the 
construction industry proper. 

Future generations might be 
struck by the failure of this 
Government — notably success¬ 
ful though it has been in re¬ 
structuring aspects of the 
British economy — to lay the 
ground for sustained economic 
growth by modernising our 
economic and social infrastruc¬ 
ture. It Is not too late for some 
of this ground to be made up. 
There is a broad consensus for 
urban renewal, road network 
improvement, better schools and 
hospitals. There is nothing to 
stop a determined Government 
from rectifying the enforced 
neglect of the past decade; the 
1983 expenditure white paper 
with its planned 12 per cent 
boost In capital spending, is an 
encouraging first step in this 
direction. 

Robert Phlllipson. 

25, Lower Belgrore Street, SW1 

Stimulating local 
economies 

From Mr D. Milne 

Sir,—Hubert Scholes (Feb¬ 
ruary 9) suggested that local 
communities should be given 
the chance to stimulate their 
own economies and have a share 
of the Industry Act resources of 
the Department of Industry. 

Through the existing enter- 
. prise agencies, local employers 
in partnership with their local 
authorities are now making a 
significant contribution to job 
creation by helping new ven¬ 
tures and developing small and 
■ medium sited firms. These 
agencies provide sympathetic, 
disinterested professional advice 
and their role would be trans¬ 
formed, not necessarily for the 
better, if they had grant and 
loan giving powers. There will 
soon be 90 agencies and in time 


they could form a network 
covering most or ail of the 
country. They enjoy statutory 
status under Section 46 of last 
year's Finance Act; a standing 
not yet extended to Chambers 
of Commerce. 

In the United States, joint 
public/private community part¬ 
nerships have made a consider- 
.able contribution to urban 
regeneration in many cities. And 
in West Germany Chambers of 
Commerce working with their 
city councils have also shown 
how economic development can 
be stimulated by local action. 
It is a pity that the local taxa¬ 
tion and rate support grant 
systems in this country with 
their emphasis on equalisation 
remove a useful incentive for 
local investment. If local 
authorities could calculate how 
redevelopment would generate 
new finance for favoured pro¬ 
jects of their own, then investors 
and developers would find a 
more encouraging regime in 
which to work. At present there 
is no obvious financial benefit 
to a local community from allow¬ 
ing change to take place. 

There are other ways of en¬ 
couraging business skills to be 
more readily provided to help 
local economic and social de¬ 
velopment. It would, for 
example, be possible to extend 
the present scope of the statu¬ 
tory recognition to enterprise 
agencies or community partner¬ 
ships for each district locality 
so that contributions from com¬ 
panies could be applied for any 
purpose intended to improve 
the well-being of the local com¬ 
munity. These contributions 
could be claimable against cor¬ 
poration lax liability. To limit 
alarm in the Inland Revenue, 
company contributions might be 
limited to within a given per¬ 
centage of pre-tax profits. 

D. G. Milne. 

Business in the Community. 

91, Waterloo Road, SEl, 


Co-ordinating role 
for the IMF 

From Mr G. Pack 
Sir,—Anatole Kaletsky’s article 
on the International Monetary 
Fund meeting in Washington 
(February 7), questions the 
need for the fund to have a 
broader role in the solution of 
the sovereign debt problem. 

There is little doubt that the 
proposed increase in members' 
quotas will provide valuable 
breathing space. A more radi¬ 
cal approach, however, will be 
required in the long term if 
the IMF is to be able to succeed 
in its task. 

The recent refinancing and 
new money packages put up by 
commercial banks for Argen¬ 
tina, Mexico, Brazil and else¬ 
where demonstrate a recogni¬ 
tion by both the banks and the 
IMF or their inter-dependence, 
but there needs to be much 
closer co-ordination between 
the DIF and other multilateral 
institutions if the framework is 
to be set for a meaningful long 
term solution. 

In the case of Latin America, 
nearly every country will be 
reducing substantially its 1983 
import bill, either through 
devaluation and tighter fiscal 
policies or, more generally, 
through increased tariffs and 
other protectionist measures. At 
the same time, as is only too 
well known, protectionist mea¬ 
sures are increasing in indus¬ 
trialised countries. It is unlikely 
that the growth in world trade 
will be sufficient to generate 
the demand for borrowing 
countries' exports, upon which 
the IMF places heavy emphasis 
in its conditionality programme. 

There are existing institutions 
which provide the machinery for 
specific problems. The recent 
intervention of the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the Bank for 
International Settlements is 
evidence of this point. To date, 
however, these institutions have 
intervened on an ad hoc basis 
and without any sense of co¬ 
ordination. Such a co-ordinating 

role could be ascribed to the 

IMF. 

Late last year Donald Regan 
spoke of the need for another 
“ Bretton Woods " conference 
but his suggestion seems largely 
lo have gone unheeded. The 
suggestion was a good one. The 
IMF’s role needs to be re¬ 
examined and its functions 
broadened, with a specific pur¬ 
pose given to it ol coordinating 
not only the various sources of 
official and private finance, but 
also those bodies whose role it 
is to promote world trade and 
development. 

Geoffrey N. Pack. 

62 Mountain Peak Road, 
Chappaqua, 

NY 10514, (L&A. 


Lloyds Bank 
Results 

1982 


After a £133m increase in provisions 
for bad and doubtful debts, 
reflecting world-wide recession. 
Group profit before tax 
was £316m, 

compared with£386m in 1981. 

After tax and dividends, 
profit retained to develop the 
business was £196m, 
compared with £157m in 1981, 
when the government’s special 
levy took £59m. 

This brings Group share 
capital and reserves to £l,952m 
and helps to support a total 
balance sheet of £34,500m. 



Lloyds Bank 

Lloy ds Bank Pic. 71 Lombard Street. London EC3P 3BS 
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victory for Reagan ties Greek aid 

1 i • o 

western t° agreement on bases 


Australia 

election 

By Michael Thompson-Noel 

In Sydney 

THE AUSTRALIAN Labor Party 
scored a resounding victory in Sat¬ 
urday's state election in Western 
Australia, and on present form is 
poised to win the general election 
on March 5. 

The swing to Labor in the west 
was an estimated 7 to 8 per cent, 
giving it a majority of up to 11 
seats. Last night, with five results 
still to come. Labor had 30 seats’ a 
gain of seven. The Liberal-National 
Party coalition had 20 and the Na¬ 
tional Party two. 

Mr Brian Burke, the 35-year-old 
leader of the Western Australian 
Labor Party, said the result indicat¬ 
ed a runaway Labor victory in the 
general election. 

In a telephone conversation with 
Mr Bob Hawke, the federal Labor 
leader, Mr Burke said at leant four 
government-held seats in Western 
Australia would fall to Labor on 
March 5. 

With the general election cam¬ 
paign at mid-point, the Hawke 
bandwagon is still gaining momen¬ 
tum. 

Mr Hawke has enjoyed a smooth 
run to date, scoring heavily on the 
key issue of unemployment 
Though his policy arguments have 
lacked detail, his broad theme of 
national reconciliation allied to the 
promise of tax cuts and a prices and 
incomes accord with the unions - 
has proved extraordinarily effec¬ 
tive. 

In contrast the performance of 
the Liberals has been painfully 
lacklustre, with Mr Malcolm Fraser 
the Prime Minister, consistently 
outmanoeuvred by Mr Hawke. 

The Labor leader was campaign¬ 
ing in Griffith, New South Wales 
yesterday, where he outlined the 
party's rural policy. In Melbourne 
today Mr Hawke is expected to un¬ 
veil Labor's prices and incomes 
agreement with the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions. 

Also in Melbourne Mr Fraser at¬ 
tended a church memorial service 
for the victims of last week’s bush- 
fires in Victoria and South Austral¬ 
ia, before flying to Townsville, 
Queensland, last night 

He said he was still confident of 
general election success, despite 
the setback in Western Australia. 

The liberals are expected to 
change tack now, and launch a des¬ 
perate assault cm Labor's credibili¬ 
ty. The Liberals' own lack of policy 
initiatives is costing them dearly, 
however. 


BY VICTOR WALKER IN ATHENS 

PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN 
has informed the Greek Govern¬ 
ment that if it wants more U.S. mili¬ 
tary aid, to offset higher amounts 
proposed for Turkey, it will have to 
reach an agreement with Washing¬ 
ton covering the future status and 
operation of U.S. military bases in 
Greece. 

Mr Reagan made that dear in a 
letter to the Socialist Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Dr. Andreas Papandreou. pub¬ 
lished at the weekend without gov¬ 
ernment comment The letter was 
in reply to one from Dr. Papandre¬ 
ou early this month warning of "un¬ 
predictable consequences” if higher 
U.S. aid to Turkey resulted in a dis¬ 
turbance of the balance of military 
power in the Aegean. 

The exchange of letters followed 
publication of Mr Reagan's pro¬ 
posed budget for the 1984 fiscal 
year, which provided for a sharp in¬ 
crease in aid to Turkey while aid to 
Greece would stay at the same level 
as in 1983. If Congress approves, 
Turkey will receive S755m in mili¬ 
tary aid against $40Qm this year, in 
addition to S175m in economic as¬ 
sistance. Military aid to Greece is to 
remain at £280m. 

This would upset the 7-to-lO ratio 
in military aid to Greece and Tur¬ 
key respectively observed by the 
U.S. since 1977. The Greek Govern¬ 
ment is now asking that the ratio 
should apply not simply to military 
aid as in the past but to the total of 


BY GUY DE JONQUIERES 

THE UK GOVERNMENT is expect¬ 
ed to announce today its long-await¬ 
ed decision on the type of cellular 
mobile radio system to be used in 
Britain's two planned radiotele¬ 
phone networks. 

Its choice of system, code-named 
T ACS. is believed to be loosely 
based on AMPS, the cellular radio 
standard in force , in the US. - bat 
modified to suit conditions in Eu¬ 
rope. It is also said to be technically 
more advanced than AMPS. 

The decision has important impli¬ 
cations, not only for the operators 
of the two networks but also for UK 
equipment manufacturers. It could 
also influence prospects for indus¬ 
trial cooperation with other Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers. 

Most European countries plan to 
introduce cellular radio networks 
soon, and equipment sales are val¬ 
ued at at least $1.5bn during the 
rest of this decade. Cellular radio, 
which divides an area into compu¬ 
ter-controlled “cells", vastly ex- 


mifitary and economic aid. Since 
Greece receives no economic aid, 
military aid in 1984 would presum¬ 
ably have to be more than doubled - 
to $650m - to preserve the ratio in 
terms of the total 5930m proposed 
for Turkey. 

In his letter to the U.S. President, 
Dr. Papandreou said the proposed 
higher level of aid to Turkey had 
caused “grave concern to the people 
of Greece.” 

Referring to the negotiations on a 
new Defence and Economic Co¬ 
operation Agreement (DECA), con¬ 
cerning the future of the four main 
US. bases in Greece and several 
back-up installations. Dr. Papan¬ 
dreou said “a basic Greek condition 
tor arrival at a mutually acceptable 
agreement" was that the balance of 
militar y forces in the region should 
be preserved both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. 

In his reply. President Reagan 
said his Administration would re¬ 
quest additional aid for Greece in 
the framework of a successful out¬ 
come of the bases negotiations. A 
new agreement on Greek-U-S. de¬ 
fence relations must be in the inter¬ 
ests of both countries, he told the 
Greek Premier, and this was the 
aim of the negotiations. “In this 
framework, my Government will re¬ 
quest an increased level of defence 
aid to Greece, higher than that in 
the current programme.” 

The bases negotiations are cur- 


pands the capacity of mobile radio 
networks by using frequencies 
more efficiently. 

It is hoped in London that Brit¬ 
ain's choice of system will also be 
adopted by France, with which 
there have been extensive consulta¬ 
tions in recent months. French te¬ 
lecommunications manufacturers, 
notably CIT Alcatel, are believed to 
view the UK decision favourably, 
but government authorities are 
split 

While the French Industry Minis¬ 
try appears to side with the manu¬ 
facturers, the Post Office wants to 
join forces with Germany, where 
Siemens has developed its own sys¬ 
tem, C-900, which is likely to be 
adopted by the Bundespost 

One important factor which could 
weigh in Siemens' favour is the pos¬ 
sibility that Germany would agree 
to adopt the technical standards de¬ 
veloped by France for its planned 
Telecom 1 satellite communications 



Dr Andreas Papandreou 


rently in recess, awaiting the return 
of the US. negotiator, Mr Reginald 
Bartholomew, from consultations in 
Washington. They, are expected to 
resume towards the end of this 
month or early in March. 

The Greek Government, which 
insists that the bases serve only 
U.S. and not Greek or even Nato in¬ 
terests, has linked an eventual 
agreement with sufficient U.S. mili¬ 
tary aid, in high-technology weap¬ 
onry, to make Greece impregnable 
against what it regards as a perma¬ 
nent threat from Turkey. 

Dr Papandreou said last week 
that he was still hopeful that an 
agreement would be reached. 

Although the Greek Prime Minis¬ 
ter has ruled out what he calls uni¬ 
lateral action in removing the 
bases, be remains committed to sec¬ 
uring a timetable tor their eventual 
withdrawal 


sendee if France used the German 
cellular radio system. 

The two groups have been li¬ 
censed in Britain to operate cellular 
radio systems. One, Sectel, is a joint 
venture between British Telecom 
and Securior, the security services 
company, while the other is a pri¬ 
vate consortium headed by Racal 
Electronics. Both services are due 
to start in 1985. 

British Telecom -has- favoured 
various systems at different times 
in the past few months. These have 
included the American AMPS, the 
NMT system currently in use in the 
four Nordic countries and, most re¬ 
cently, a design called Mats-E de¬ 
veloped jointly by CIT Alcatel and 
the Dutch Philips group. 

Reaching a decision has been dif¬ 
ficult, both because there is no sys¬ 
tem currently in use which exactly 
meets Britain's requirements and 
because discussions have been in¬ 
fluenced by political and industrial 
considerations 


Britain set to name system for 
radiotelephone network 


IMF Brazilian debt 
package to go ahead 

Continued from Page 1 


UK water workers 
study inquiry report 

BY PHILIP BASSETT IN LONDON 


For its part, the IMF is under¬ 
stood to feel that while the situation 
is still not satisfactory, it has im¬ 
proved markedly over the past two 
weeks. The IMF has helped orches¬ 
trate the commercial bank rescue 
package for Brazil in tandem with 
its own plans to lend that country a 
total of some Sflbn. Brazil's debt 
problems have been seriously ag¬ 
gravated by withdrawals of depos¬ 
its from its banks abroad. This has 
also affected banks of other Latin 
American countries since Mexican 
banks were nationalised last Au¬ 
gust 

Sr Carlos Langoni, Brazil’s cen¬ 
tral bank governor, said on Friday 
that the IMF would give its approv¬ 
al to the loans next Monday. 

In a surprise announcement on 
Friday night, BraziTs Central Bank 
said it was adjusting the value of 
the cruzeiro downwards by 30 per 
cent against the U.S. dollar - equiv¬ 
alent to a devaluation of 23 per cent 
- to “accelerate the adjustment of 
the external accounts in the face of 
the international crisis." 

The new purchase rate is 381.44 
cruzeiros to the dollar compared 
with 293.41 last Friday. 


An equivalent export tax is to be 
applied today on the country’s im¬ 
portant primary product exports, 
notably iron ore, coffee, soya and 
sugar, to protect their market price. 

The Government says it will also 
introduce other "complementary” 
measures to compensate for some 
of the side effects of the devalua¬ 
tion, the largest since December 
1979. These measures are expected 
to include the reintroduction of 
price controls on a wide range of 
items and a reduction in taxes on fi¬ 
nancial transactions and on many 
imports. 

Initial Brazilian reactions to the 
devaluation have been mixed. Con¬ 
cern has focussed on the da m a gin g 
impact it will have on the balance 
sheets of already heavily indebted 
private and state companies, 
encouraged by the Government to 
borrow abroad rather than at home 
over the past 18 months. 

The last major devaluation of the 
cruzeiro, also by 23 per cent, was 
widely regarded to have been an er¬ 
ror, even by the present Govern¬ 
ment Inflation shot to 120 per cent 
within months and the desired 
boost to exports did not materialise. 


WATER EMPLOYERS and unions 
representing 28,000 manual work¬ 
ers in the UK supply and sewerage 
industry who are entering the fifth 
week of their strike today, last 
night began to study the final re¬ 
port of the committee of inquiry in¬ 
to the dispute. 

Union leaders told privately of 
the inquiry’s findings before they 
were disclosed more widely, were 
believed to be guardedly optimistic 
about the outcome. 

The three-man inquiry, compris¬ 
ing Dr Tom Johnston, Principal of 
Heriot-Watt University, Mr Bill 
Keys joint general secretary of the 
print union. Sogat 82, and Mr Mi¬ 
chael Bett, industrial relations 
board member for British Telecom, 
completed their report last night af¬ 
ter a lengthy and often fractious 
weekend of near-continuous ses¬ 
sions. 

All sides involved in the inquiry, 
which was set up under the au¬ 
spices of the Advisory, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Service, were care¬ 
ful throughout the day not to reveal 
anything of its workings or 
thoughts, though for most of the 
day both the unions and the em¬ 
ployers, the National Water Coun¬ 


cil, were kept waiting in ignorance 
of the committee’s deliberations. 

The inquiry members insisted 
during the session, though, that 
nothing was to be excluded from 
their examination of the complex is¬ 
sues lying behind the dispute. 
While union officials attending the 
talks took this as a positive sign, in 
that the whole area of the water 
workers' relative earnings position 
could be discussed, and not just the 
employers' offer of 7.3 per cent over 
16 months, they recognised that 
such a wide-ranging examination 
could make any objection to the 
findings even more impracticable. 

Dr Johnston himself was particu¬ 
larly keen not to disclose anything 
of tiie thinking, and most of the 
questioning of both sides was carri¬ 
ed out by toe two side members. In 
the inquiry's final stages last night 
Mr Bert kept up close contact with 
the employers and Mr Keys with 
the unions as they tried to move to¬ 
wards unanimity. 

In evidence to toe inquiry water 
employers recognised the need to 
keep water workers' pay broadly in 
line with inflation and earnings in 
toe rest of the economy but still re¬ 
jected the unions' claims. 


World Weather 
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Vogel plea to Reagan 


Continued from Page 1 

Nato as a counterbalance should 1 
the Geneva talks fail, “superflu¬ 
ous." In tbe interview. Hot Vo¬ 
gel admitted that his “dear first 
option” was to avoid having to 
accept the West German share of 
tbe U.& missies, 86 cruise and 
108 Pershing-2 s y st em s. 

President Reagan said at a 
press conference last week in 
Washington that it would be “a 
terrible setback to the cause of 
peace and disarmament” slumM 
a new West German Government 
refuse to station the new mis- 
sfles. 

Speaking confident and adven¬ 


t ur o u s English, Hot Vogel said 
that toe Soviet offer did not go 
far pwmgh and clarification was 
needed on whether Moscow 
would dismantle the “reduced" 
systems or merely shift them out 
of range, and on whether war¬ 
heads, not simply launchers, 
could be balanced. This last point 
is important because toe 228 or 
so Soviet SS-20 missiles in the 
European theatre have three in¬ 
dependent warheads. 

But asked how radical toe So¬ 
viet reduction would hare to be, 
Herr Vogel referred to the 
French and British systems. 


British 
Labour 
Party 
officials 
back Foot 

By Margaret Van Hattem 

SENIOR UK Labour Party officials 
rallied behind their leader Mr Mi¬ 
chael Foot at the weekend as he 
reaffirmed his determination to 
lead toe party into toe next general 
election. 

However, most Shadow Cabinet 
members appear to be trying to 
avoid the public spotlight during 
this latest wave of speculation over 
a possible leadership crisis. 

Only Mr Denis Healey, deputy 
leader, has so far placed his com¬ 
ments on the record. Speaking on 
London's Weekend World television 
programme yesterday, he pointed 
out that none of his supporters 
were involved in the “grumbling 
about Mr Foot," and reaffirmed his 
loyalty to Mr Foot 

Earlier. Mr Sara McQuskie. par¬ 
ty chairman, and Mr Jim Mortimer, 
general secretary, expressed their 
confidence that Mr Foot would lead 
the party into toe next election. Any 
speculation to tbe contrary was 
mischievous invention on the part 
of toe Press and had no foundation 
in the Labour movement, they said. 

Despite increasing tension and 
unhappiness within toe party over 
its and Mr Foot s poor standing in 
the opinion polls, the difficulties of 
replacing him as leader appear to 
have convinced most of his critics 
within the party of the futility of 
provoking a crisis. 

Manj' senior Labour MPs are in¬ 
creasingly pessimistic about toe < 
next election and believe Mr Foot's ' 
poor public image is at least partly 
to blame. But the prospect of an¬ 
other divisive leadership contest is , 
widely held to be greater of the two ! 
evils. 

The main concerns are the lack of ' 
consensus over a possible successor 
to Mr Foot and the considerable 
ambitions of toe leading contend¬ 
ers. There are no kingmakers - on¬ 
ly a lot of would-be kings," one ve¬ 
teran Labour MP said last week. 

Some of Mr Foot's most loyal sup¬ 
porters believe be would resign if 
dose friends in tbe party- urged him 
to do so, and if he felt a damaging 
contest could be avoided. 

Even the procedural difficulties 
of recalling the electoral college 
could be overcome, they suggest, if 
there was a clear successor. Some 
say it is mainly because there is no 
clear successor that no one has yet 
asked Mr Foot to stand down. 

Despite some speculation to the 
contrary, Mr James Callaghan, the 
former Prime Minister, and Mr De¬ 
nis Healy are generally regarded as 
hors de combat The combination 
considered most likely to succeed 
would be Mr Peter Shore supported 
by a left-wing deputy. But it is un¬ 
likely that Mr Roy Hattersley or Mr 
Tony Bean would make way for Mr 
Shore. 

The results of this week's by- 
election in Bermondsey south Lon¬ 
don, are unlikely to affect this dead¬ 
lock in toe short term. Even a low 
majority is unlikely to shock the 
Parliamentary Party out of its pres¬ 
ent debility. 


Opec price war 
likely after 
Nigerian cuts 

Continued from Page 1 

Saudi Arabia's position will rapid¬ 
ly become more acute if other Afri¬ 
can producers, especially Libya, 
now offer larger discounts to pro¬ 
tect their share of toe market 

In deciding on the size of their 
price reductions toe Gulf states will 
be acutely aware of Nigeria's threat 
not to be undercut Mr Yahaya Dik- 
ko, the Presidential adviser on Pe¬ 
troleum and Energy, said in Lagos 
yesterday that other producers 
should react responsibly to Niger¬ 
ia’s move which had been forced by 
toe British cuts. 

Industry officials stressed how¬ 
ever that Nigeria was determined 
not to permit Saudi Arabia “to have 
its own way on differentials." It was 
also argued that the 5frcent advan¬ 
tage that Nigeria now enjoys over 
the Forties and Brent crude from 
the North Sea was justified because 
of Nigeria's distance from its princi¬ 
pal markets. 

Mr Dikko called yesterday for a 
fresh meeting of Opec and for talks 
to be held with non-Opec producers 
on long-term pricing and produc¬ 
tion policy. "It needs to be reiterat¬ 
ed that the restoration of stability 
and toe defence of crude oil mar¬ 
kets is a responsibility for both 
Opec and non-Opec members alike. 
Both groups stand to gain by re¬ 
sponsible action.” be said. 

Nigeria’s production levels have 
fallen this month to below 600.000 
b/d, compared with a peak of 2m 
b/d in 1980, forcing a series of cut¬ 
backs to the development pro¬ 
gramme. 


THE LEX COLUMN 

Tighter grip on the 
golden handshake 


The institutions are dosing ranks 
behind toe Post Office pension 
fund's crusade against high com¬ 
pensation payments to departing 
company executives. Their concern 
has been prompted by toe series of 
publidy-staged battles over golden 
handshakes that has taken place in 
toe last couple of years. The Post 
Office pension fund, under Mr 
Ralph Quartano. established its 
concern tost year when it launched 
a legal challenge to ACCs proposed 
£560,000 pay-out to Mr Jack GilL 
The more recent controversy over 
the pay-out by Letraset to Mr Bill 
Fieldbouse, and his service contract 
with Carrington ViyeHa, has 
spurred other institutions to formu¬ 
late a policy in this area. 

The issues of service contracts 
and compensation payments are 
dosely linked, if only because many 
companies have opted to establish 
tbe size of tbe pay-off multiplying 
ann ual salary by the number of 
years a contract has left to run. 
Some institutions argue that ser¬ 
vice contracts provide little of ben¬ 
efit to companies. In practice a con¬ 
tract cannot be used to keep an ex¬ 
ecutive who wants to leave. And 
they can be something of a double- 
edged sword for executives, espe¬ 
cially if the details emerge in the 
press. Certainly, Mr Fieldbouse re¬ 
signed his executive positions in 
Carrington Viyella with great speed 
after the row about his contract 

The 1980 Companies Act intro¬ 
duced a provision requiring compa¬ 
nies to obtain shareholders' consent 
for contracts extending beyond five 
years. The spirit of this legislation 
has been stretched to toe limit by 
the use of rolling contracts whereby 
the five-year safety net is pushed 
ahead for the full period each year. 
The possibility of maintaining a 
register of service contracts is be¬ 
ing examined by the funds, as one 
way of constraining boards from 
agreeing over-generous terms. 
However, since tbe contract terms 
are usually available on request, 
the additional impact of such a reg¬ 
ister might be minimal. 

On compensation payments the 
atmosphere has changed markedly 
over the last year, and many com¬ 
panies are already consulting their 
institutional shareholders before 
agreeing compensation terms. 
Nevertheless many of the pay-offs 
now emerging in company reports, 
as a result of the 1680 disclosure re¬ 
quirements, are felt to be over-gen¬ 
erous. Certainly in many instances 
toe figures dwarf what a court 
would award. In case law there are 
a series of factors critical in deter¬ 



mining settlement, including an ex¬ 
ecutive's prospects of find i n g other 
work. 

The suspicion is that boards are 
prepared to pay up in the interests 
of a quiet life, rather than taking 
the more robust fine of telling ex¬ 
ecutives to go away and sue. Cer¬ 
tainly there seems nothing to rec¬ 
ommend a board's supine attitude 
when the true reason for an execu¬ 
tive’s departure is poor perfor¬ 
mance. 

In practice little has prevented 
boards making pay-offs based on 
multiples of annual salary. Under 
the 2648 Companies Act sharehold¬ 
er approval is necessary in princi¬ 
ple, but the requirement is shelved 
if the payment represents a bona 
fide estimate of damages. In most 
cases Boards have found little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a “bona fide" rub¬ 
ber stamp from a lawyer. 

The 2980 disclosure provisions 
are dearly acting as some deter¬ 
rent Yet the institutions believe 
that their impact is defused by the 
time-span between the actual pay¬ 
off and revelation in the directors' 
report possibly a year and more 
later. A more effective remedy 
would be a requirement for compa¬ 
nies to report as soon as they con¬ 
sider making a pay-off. Possibly 
this could be done as a formal Stock 
Exchange statement An alterna¬ 
tive approach, requiring legislation, 
might call for approval from share¬ 
holders at ah EGM. Another form 
of safeguard might be toe institu¬ 
tion of salary committees, mode up 
of non-executive directors, which 
would be responsible directly to 
shareholders. 


Gold bond 

France’s Socialist Administration 
must be watching the gold price's 
giddy progress with a mixture of 
honor and smug satisfaction. Tbe 
national debt is saddled at the mo¬ 


ment with an enormously expen¬ 
sive gobMmked bond, so each up¬ 
ward tide on the gold exchange 
means a further servicing burden 
for a folly-stretched budgeL Yet toe 
worse the problem becomes,, the 
more it cute to* ground front under 
the opposition’s attacks on left- 
wing proligacy, for the bond was 
launched by none other than ex- 
President Valery Giseard tfEstaing 
in Ids days as Finance Minister 18 
year ago. 

Interest payments on the issue, 
which raised ITr6.5bn. and is fami¬ 
liarly known as the ."GiscanT on 
the Paris Bourse, have already 
amounted to about FFrlibiu Both 
interest payments and the redemp¬ 
tion price move in ratio to tbe base 
price of gold in a reference period 
in 2073; so payments follow toe rise, 
and fell of the Paris bullion market. - 

Investment to the bond is 
gous to buying a gold mine share.. 
Just as the share investor Jocks 
himself into a stream oLdivideads 
which depends on mining profits, 
the bond buyer receives interest 
payments equally tightly /dated to 
the gold price. 

According to the James Capet 
gold share model which calculates 
future income on -the basis of the 
current gold price, the recent rate 
of return on the Giseard bond with 
gold at $500 an ounce amounts to 
SJ.fr per cent This co mfo rtably out 
performs tim average South African 
mine, so on toe face of it, investors 
ought to be flocking into the bond. 
In fad the bond is saddled with a 
virtually permanent discount to its 
theoretical market value, mainly 
because French investors - the 
bond has not yet sparked much 
overseas interest - have a lingering 
fear that the Government ought re¬ 
nege on its commitment to redeem 
the issue-at a gokEbadcod price. 
The discount widened notably, for 
example, just before the 1981 Presi¬ 
dential elections, when the Left was 
making full political Capital put of 
the Giscardiari "blunder.” 

The volatility of the, discount, 
which also tends to widen abruptly 
when the gold price rises rapidly., 
clearly brings another element into 
investment de ci s i o n s. In a recent 
on the bond, Phillips and 
argues that toe discount will 
remain right to the end. What will 
happen then is a subject of much in¬ 
trigued speculation. Redemption is 
likely to fall just before the next 
Presidential election in 2988, leav¬ 
ing President Mitterrand .with a 
nice decision between making a 
gesture to his right or his left - or 
straight dawn the middle. 
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• HELICOPTERS 

U.S. Army trials 
for Ferranti sight 


200 new 
lines for 
British Rail 

Ferranti GTE has won an 
order from British Rail 
Western Region for a 200 line 
GTD 1000E digital PABX. 
Connecting into BR’s exten¬ 
sive pnvate telephone net¬ 
work, it will be the first stored 
program control digital PABX 
to be installed by tbe Western 
Region. For use in a new 
power signal box which will 
control a large rail route area 
and will supersede a number 
of manual signal boxes, the 
GTD 1000 was selected for' its 
ability to transmit over long 
distances and because of the 
two-wire signalling features. 

c Drop in’ ferrites 

Ferranti pic. Professional 
Components Department, has 
recently introduced a new 
series of microstrip “drop-in" 
isolators and circulators on 
“Kovar" carriers. Designed to 
minimise breakage problems 
during integration into 
alumina substrates and copper 
clad laminates, the devices 
are available in the frequency 
range 2-18 GHz. 

Briefly . , 

Power - line disturbance 
recorders from Ferranti 
Commercial Instruments have 
been ordered by the CEGB for 
Dinorwie pumped storage 
station. North Wales. 

(Urlhilt Services on the M8 
In Scotland has been equipped 
with 16 Ferranti Autocourt 
fuel dispensers. The pumps 
are linked to a central price 
posting facility. 


A helicopter observation 
sight from Ferranti Aircraft 
Equipment has been supplied 
for evaluation and trials on a 
Bell OH58C by the U.S» 
Army's 9th Infantry Division 
at Fort Lewis, Seattle. The 
sight is to be fitted with a 
laser rangefinder and desig¬ 
nator. Ferranti is providing 
engineering support 

A similar model, designed and 
developed for the British 
Army’s Gazelle helicopters, 
differs in having a modified 
optical down tube and an 
aerodynamic fairing behind 
the gyro/mirror head. 


The laser rangefinder is a 
version of the Type S20 which 
is. in. production for tank 
sights and the .designator 
will be a version of the Type 
829 transceiver. Ferranti heli¬ 
copter sights can readily 
accept integration of laser 
rangefinders -or designator: 
the laser mixing optics being 
an integral part of every 
sight 

The sight is being supplied 
under a leasing agreement 
between FcrranU Electric 
Inc. of New York and the U.S. 
Army Troop. Support and 
Aviation Materiel Readiness 
Command of St Louis. 


# PLANT SAFETY 

Hazard watch 


An order from the Lummus 
Company for the supply and 
installation of two safety 
surveillance systems has been 
won by Ferranti Computer 
Systems. Designed by 
Lummus for installation at 
the Essochcm Fife Ethylene 
Plant, one system will be 
located at the Afossmorran 
Ethane Cracker at the Brae- 
foot Bay Marine terxninaL - 
The system will provide the 
Fife facility with the most 
sophisticated and advanced 
fire and gas and plant 
Surveillance equipment avail¬ 


able. Microprocessor - based, 
small, lightweight. . highly 
flexible, easy to use and 
. simple to maintain, the 
systems consume minimal 
power and ' incorporate pro¬ 
vision for future extension. 
Colour semi-graphic visual 
displays, -will provide con¬ 
tinuous and instantaneous 
hazard monitoring informa¬ 
tion In the; form of area 

mimic diagrams' and status 
tables. VDlfc linked to iM 
system win be used to control 
and allocate work permits for 
the Ethylene Plant 


The good news is 
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INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 

French hybrid shows 
growing role of Ecu 

BY PETER MQtfTAGNON, EUROMARKETS CORRESPONDENT IN 
LONDON- 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


New issue window re-opens to greet the thaw 


EVIDENCE that the Eurocredit 
market's capacity for creative 
thinking has not been wholly 
channelled into the construction of 
rescue schemes for financially 
beleaguered countries, has come 
with a new package launched last 
week for France's state credit agen¬ 
cy. Credit National. 

The package is denominated in 
Ecus, the currency basket of the. 
EEC. Its large size of Ecu 200m test¬ 
ifies to the growing role of this com- 

posfte currency as a capital market 
vehicle. Not only is it increasingly 
being used in banking transactions 
but there is also a growing demand 
for Ecu assets among investors on 
the contraenL 

The problem is that. Ecu 200m is 
still a very large amount for a 
single bond issue. To get round this 
lead managers Credit Lyonnais 
have devised an altogether novel 
hybrid between the Eurocredit .and 
. bond markets, a floating rate Eu¬ 
rocredit that converts into bonds. 

In its initial form the package 
, contains two elements, an Ecu 50m. 
10-year Eurobond, the terms of 
which have yet to be fixed, and an 
Ecu 150m, five year Eurocredit with 
a margin of ft per cent for the first 
three years, rising to % per cent for 
the remaining two. 

The Eurocredit will be converti-- 
ble into bonds' with a fixed coupon 
no higher than 12% per cent and a 
life no greater than 10 years from 
the original date of signature. Con¬ 
version can take place at three 
monthly intervals, but must be for a 
minimum amount of Ecu 25m. Con¬ 
ditions of each tranche of bonds will 
be set by a technical committee, 
comprising the lead managers of 
the credit and market makers of 
Ecu bond issues. 

Under the of the package 
the bonds must be issued at a price 
of at least 100% with the premium 
over par accruing- to the partici¬ 
pants in the credit This will boost 
their overall return, from the credit 
part of the deal, which is also struc¬ 


tured to appeal to b anks, which are 
active not only in Eurocredits but 
also in the Eurobond market. 

Once issued the bonds will not be 
held by participating han ks but 
marketed just' like any other bond 
issue. For this the bond managers, 
who have also to participate in the 
Eurocredit, . will receive further 
co mm issions of l'/« per cent 

Elsewhere attention continues to 
focus on Brazil which has still 
failed to restore international mon¬ 
ey market lines to its b anks to the 
targeted level of STJbn. The exact 
extent of the shortfall was not cer-' 
tain by Friday night, but it ap¬ 
peared to be significant and some 
bankers are suggesting modifica¬ 
tions to its four-part rescue package 
will be needed as a result 

Under pressure from the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund some lines 
were restored by a deadline set for 
last Wednesday. The amounts are 
enough to allow Banco do Brasil 
andother Brazilian banks to contin¬ 
ue with their normal business but 
do not give sufficient leeway to 
fund the day-to-day foreign ex¬ 
change needs of the country's cen¬ 
tral bank. 

Most bankers close to the pack¬ 
age negotiations believe the short¬ 
fall can be made good in the next 
few days. Pressure is certainly like¬ 
ly to increase on those institutions 
which have not complied with this 
part of the package. 

At the weekend the IMF was un¬ 
derstood to wish to continue with 
Brazil’s debt rescue package in its 
present form. 

Brazil does, however, stand to 
benefit from the fall in oil prices in¬ 
itiated last week, having spent 
SlO.lbn on crude oil imports last 
year. By contrast each SI fall in the 
price of a barrel of oil costs Mexico 
S850m and Sir Jeremy Morse, 
Lloyds Bank chairman, warned last 
week that the drop in oil prices 
could force Mexico to seek extra 
funds this year. 


BY ALAN FRIEDMAN IN LONDON 

THE EURODOLLAR bond market 
pushed open one of its proverbial 
new issue “windows" last week and 
appears to have decided that it was 
time for a thaw in the weather. 
Gone from the Euromarket capitals 
of London, Frankfurt and Zurich 
was talk of depressed markets, un¬ 
sold bonds and stiffening interest 
rates. 

In its place was a new spirit of 
cautious optimism, based partly on 
the testimony of Mr Paul Volcker of 
the Federal Reserve Board and 
partly on the decision to take ad¬ 
vantage of strong equity markets 
by issuing equity-linked Eurobonds. 

Interpreting Mr Volcker's state¬ 
ments can be tantamount to read¬ 
ing tea leaves, but there seemed to 
be a consensus emerging in Europe 
that in his. appearance before the 
US. Senate Banking Committee, be 
“did not say much but he left the 
door open for a further decline in 
interest rates.” 


The Eurobond market was 
encouraged and sn pushed out 
S700m worth of new dollar bonds. 

The new issues came during a 
week which saw dollar bond prices 
marked more than one point high¬ 
er. The rise in prices did not come 
about because of any particular re¬ 
newed enthusiasm from the all- 
imported Swiss investor, but rather 
because other European and Mid¬ 
dle Eastern investors managed to 
buy enough high-yielding seasoned 
bonds (some at premium prices) to 
drag new issue prices up as well 

Last week did not see a major ral¬ 
ly by any means; it was not even 
worthy of the term “bull market" 
But a combination of optimism over 
interest rates and a number of 
switching purchases (where lower 
yielding paper is sold in order to 
buy higher-yielding bonds) made 
for a much healthier market tone. 

By any yardstick, the most suc¬ 
cessful deal in the market at pres¬ 


ent is the new S250m bond-plus- 
warrants issue for Siemens, the 
German electrical group. The sev¬ 
en-year bond, which carries a 7% 
per cent coupon, provides two war¬ 
rants to buy a total of nine Sipmpnry 
shares at DM 265 each. Some $50m 
of the Siemens issue was pre-placed 
with only one (non-German) Euro¬ 
pean institution and the rest of the 
issue sold out within 24 hours of 
launch. 

The timing was just right as the 
Siemens share price moved up from 
DM 269 on Thursday morning to 
dose at DM 274 on Friday. The 
bond package traded as high as 110 
at one point on Friday, before dos¬ 
ing at an impressive 106-107, 
against an issue price of par. 

The warrants are not detachable 
until April, but already a pre¬ 
market is being made in Europe 
and the bond, stripped of warrants, 
was quoted at around 82%, suggest¬ 


ing a yield of 11.53 per cent Inves¬ 
tors dearly have faith in the shares 
if they are willing to spend around 
5240 to S250 for the two warrants 
which go with each bond (this price 
equates to 24 to 25, the difference 
between the 106 to 107 package 
price and the stripped, bond 82% 
price. 

Reactions to the Siemens issue 
ranged from admiration to awe. But 
several bankers pointed out that 
while the right equity link can 
"make" an issue, a steadily improv¬ 
ing share price ensures success. 

For Deutsche Bank, the lead- 
manager, it is a useful feather in 
the cap at a time when most of the 
Eurobond market is s till discussing 
the resignation of one of the bank's 
top Eurobond executives. 

The equity trend continues on 
Tuesday next week when Daiwa 
Europe plans to launch a SI 00m 15- 
year Eurodollar convertible bond is¬ 


sue for Japan's Nissan Motor Com¬ 
pany. This will be Nissan’s first Eu¬ 
rodollar bond and around 50 per 
cent is now being pre-placed in Eu¬ 
rope. Around S3 Dm has already 
been placed of this 50 per cent The 
Nissan coupon is likely to be be¬ 
tween W4 and 6 per cent and the 
conversion premium around 5 per 
cent 

In West Germany, the Euro D- 
Mark bond market is improving; 
prices gained last week and the DM 
1.97bn four-week new issue calen¬ 
dar did not dampen spirits. Volks¬ 
wagen’s DM 200m 10-year VA per 
cent debut issue fared well on Fri¬ 
day. The paper is priced at 99 and 
was quoted at a discount of only % 
per cent, a sign of investor approv¬ 
al. 

Expected this week are new is¬ 
sues for Ireland. MIM (the Austral¬ 
ian mining company). Eurpfima 
and Sweden. Ireland's issue, to be 


led by Commerzbank, is expected to 
have a coupon of around 8 per cent. 

• While the Eurobond market con¬ 
tinues to discuss Deutsche Bank de¬ 
velopments and the resignations of 
WeslLB's Peter Ganschiniets and 
Albrecht Nicolaus, another person¬ 
nel riddle has been solved. 

Mr Gary Klesch, who left his post 
as president of Dean Witter Rey¬ 
nolds in November, has resurfaced 
as chairman of a new London-based 
company which begins operating 
this week and is to be known as 
Quadrex Securities. 

Mr Michael Thompson, formerly 
Mr Klesch's deputy at Dean Witter, 
says he will be managing director 
of the new company, located in Lon¬ 
don's West End. 

Mr Thompson says the company 
will deal in fixed-income securities, 
has a 510m capital base and a staff 
of 22. It is understand that the back¬ 
er is a Gulf-based investor. 
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These Notes baring been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


U.S. $100,000,000 


11% Notes Due 1988 

Aktiebolaget Volvo 

(Incorporated in the Kingdom of Sue Jen uitb limited liability) 

Payable as to 25 per cent, on 1st February, 1983 and 75 per cent, on 1st August, 1983 

Merrill Lynch International & Co. Yamaichi International (Europe) Limited 


Enskilda Securities 

Sfcadiiaa vilha Enskilda Li mired 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Banque Paribas 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Hill Samuel & Co. Limited 
Sodete G£n6rale de Banque S.A. 


Svenska Handelsbanken Group 
Bank of America International Limited 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Hambros Bank Limited 
, Societe Generate 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 


Abu Dh-yirn^tment Comp^ Alahli Bank of Kuwait K.S.C. Al-MalGroup mcemauon- 

. Axnfroldand S.Bkichrocder,Inc. Banca dd Gorurdo BankBrniwl Lambert N.V. M %0-gugnM 

Bank Gnirwifler, Kura, Bungener (Overseas) Limited Bank Leu International Lid. Bank Me« 4= Hope NV 

Bun^GdiAateduLuscmboursSA. Banque Indosue*. Paris Banque deNenllinr. SchKamberger, 

B«que d* Paris et d« ***** (Suisse) S A. Banque de Rhone ct de U Tamise SA Banque Worms 

Bayeriacbe H«w«hcllwnrjmdWechsel-Baiik Berliner Handels- und Frankfurter Bank BlytbEasonan FMVdte Cazenove S: Co. 
CbamM-nl-^^^rkera Group Chemical Bank In, emationai Group CIBCLimi.ed Copenhagen Handekbank A/5 

.^STSAirifck Credit Commercial de France Credit Lyonnais CredirduNord Daiwa Europe Limited 

^.DanskeBank _g£^g^iSfe_ 

w i F rrtnran Rsnkinp CftniMtif First ChicAEO Limited 

B^dBun.h.ml^bcrt Qfca«l«k-W,rt»s AUqpdUa Europem Banking Company F,„, O»c«o 

G *‘ b “ k “ 

JCanwUlS-Osakc-PankVi Kidder, Peabody International Limited Kredjetbank S.A. Luxembourgecuse 

KuwdtFbreignTra^ Contracting a Inve S uncnrCo. I ( S .A.K.) Kuwai. motional Invest Co. s ,k. 

i.TCBInternational Limited Hanove, Limited MUM iEurope) S.A. Samuel Montagu & Co. Limned 

: Morgan Grenfell 5t Co- Limited Morgan Guaranty Lxd Morgan Stanley International Ncdertindse Credietbsnk N*V 

TbeNikko Securities Co.. (Europe) Ltd- “"“'SSSiS^ 

: t . r .^_ ......T. NordfcR.nl.pIC Orion Ro>nl Bonk Limited Picnon, H.Idring & Pienon N.V. Pon.pankl, 

“ S Ond,«»fc.B»kLimi»» Schroder,Miinchnwycr, Hcngw & Co. J. Hcor, Schrod,. W,, 4 Co. United 

Smith B^nrt.HnrTis Upiuin & Co. Spmhfcrtcnfc, Bfctk Spccha^oCWoAkfcrhor Sptrckm.cn 5D5 

; s.roa.o,O^Thicrchan. Btnk Umhcd S.i* B.nk Corpott.inn Intcrnt.ionti Limbed The Ttiyo Kobe Bulk (Liucmbourci S.A. 

Union de Btnque, Arches el Frtn,-aiws — U.B.A.F. VerrinjnndJTm.htnk S. G. Warburg j: Co. Ltd. 
; . y _. | | .-t--.'. ■wdlfcmsSGIjn.BtnkpIc. Wood Goody Limited Ytmt,toe Securities (Europe) Ltd 

: ‘ - Giwt-Riraic- 

February, 1983 


Amro International Limited 


Bank fur Gemrinwiruchaft 
AkuengeseUschafi 

Bank Mees 1 Hope NV 

Banque de Neufliie. ScWumberger, 
Mailer 

l Banque Worms 


Yjftiaiane Securities [Europe)Ltd. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


U.S. $60,000,000 

IjutteortslUai) Campanj) 

Term Loan Facilities Due 1987 


Arrangedby 

MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 
and 

ARAB BANKING CORPORATION (ABC) 

U.S. $45,000,000 

International Offshore Loan Facility 


Provided by 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO (CANADA) 
KLEIN WORT, BENSON LIMITED 
BANK OF HELSINKI LTD . 


ARAB BANKING CORPORATION (ABC) 
DUBAI BANK LIMITED 
SPARE BAN KEN OSLO AKERSHUS 


Agent 

FIRST CHICAGO LIMITED 

U.S. $15,000,000 
Domestic Canadian Loan Facility 

Provided by 

BARCLAYS BANK OF CANADA BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS (CANADA) 

HONGKONG BANK OF CANADA 

Agent 

BARCLAYS BANK OF CANADA 


Interest rate swap transactions have been arranged 
in connection with the above loan facilities by 


MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 


December 30,1988 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS AND COMPANIES 


U.S. BONDS 


Volcker testimony 
brings a new 
guarded optimism 


A NEW PHASE of guarded 
optimism is apparent in the 
U.S. credit markets in the wake 
of testimony by Mr Paul 
Volcker before the Senate Bank¬ 
ing Committee last week in 
which he said nothing particu¬ 
larly new but seemed to offer 
something for almost everyone. 

The key message was that the 
Fed will remain “ flexible 
eager to foster the recovery 
unconstrained by a tight mone¬ 
tary straitjacket but also deter¬ 
mined not to stoke up renewed 
inflationary fears. 

It was what the credit 
markets expected and wanted. 
But Mr Volcker seems to be 
attempting to “talk down" 


u.s. mreiEsr rates 

Week to Weak to 
Feb IB Feb 11 
Fed Funds wkly. ev. 8.82 B.M 

3-month Trees. bill ... 8.62 8-50 

3-month CO . 8.50 8.50 

30-year Trega. bond... 11.0* 11.13 

AAA Utility. 12.25 17.25 

AA Industrial . 12.00 12.00 

Source: Salomon Bras, (estimates). 
In the week to February S Ml rase by 
52.8bn to $490.8bn. 


interest rates without promis¬ 
ing further Fed intervention to 
that end. 

As expected the Fed has all 
but abandoned targeting Ml to 
concentrate on the broader M2 
and MS measures-—for which it 
has given itself a wide leeway 
—and has introduced a new 
total non-financial credit 
measure which, while not a 
formal target, will be closely 
monitored. 

It is however clear that the 
Fed intends to rely more upon 
its own judgment than any 
single set of numbers. This 
could be the major weakness 
in the Fed's message. As 
Aubrey G. Langston pointed out 
in its latest comments on the 
credit markets. “ the danger 
could be that greater Fed 
discretion, unless used wisely, 
can increase market uncertainty 
over Fed actions and diminish 
the Fed's anti-inflationary credi¬ 
bility to a point that becomes 
harmful for the financial 
markets. 

Nevertheless, the credit 
markets, as a whole, liked Mr 
Volcker's package. By again 
stressing My concern about in¬ 


flation he signalled his aware¬ 
ness of the concerns erf those 
who fear the Fed was in danger 
of becoming too expansionary. 

However by stressing the in¬ 
ternational liquidity crisis and 
the need for lower interest rates 
to aid the domestic recovery he 
also Indicated that there is little 
chance of the Fed “slamming 
on the monetary brakes," at 
least not for the moment It 
was message which seemed 
most readily welcomed in the 
U.S. credit markets. 

Dr Henry Kaufman of 
Salomon Brothers said: " Be 
cause of these changes in policy 
formulation, the economy now 
is more likely to achieve a 2 per 
cent growth rate year-to-year. 
At a minimum the Fed will 
stabilise short-term rates, pos¬ 
sibly slowing further occasional 
declines. Nevertheless, long¬ 
term rates will remain volatile. 
In our opinion these Changes in 
Fed policy are not likely to 
re-ignite inflationary expecta¬ 
tions at any time soon." 

Mr Philip Braverman of 
Chase Manhattan said: “ The 
new reality is that the Fed is 
willing to encourage and accom¬ 
modate any potential foe lower 
yields. This all adds up to the 
prospect of additional and prob¬ 
ably substantial easing moves 
by this spring, a continued 
accommodative Fed stance until 
then, and no firming moves any 
time soon." 

Against this background 
bond prices picked up and 
short-term rates fell, aided by 
Fed intervention to supply 
reserves through five-day 
system repurchases on Thurs¬ 
day. Short-term bill rates 
dropped by up to 30 basis points 
on the week and the Fed funds 
rate crept back down to around 
83 having edged up as high 
as R£. 

l\e credit markets were par^ 
ticularly strong immediately 
after Mr Volcker’s comments 
and again on Friday. The 
Treasury long bond picked up 
2 points to close at around 963 
to yield 10.73 per cent and cor¬ 
porate bonds also showed 
moderate price gains. 

An increase in retail buying 
interest towards the end of the 
week helped dear more of the 
dealer backlog. 

Paul Taylor 


DUTCH BONDS 


Queue for KLM equity-linked issue 


THERE was considerable excite¬ 
ment generated in the Dutch 
capital market last week by the 
announcement of a FI 100m 
f837. 7 m) 7 per cent bond issue 
lead-managed by ABN and 
Pierson Heldring and Pierson 
for KLM. The issue, which is 
equity-linked, is priced at 100 
but by last Thursday was 
already trading at 1101. 

No further equity-linked 

bonds ore expected on the 
Dutch market this year, and 
investors, at home and abroad, 
are apparently queuing up for 
a piece of the action. The issue 
is 40 per cent underwritten by 
foreign banks. Of tbe remain¬ 
ing 60 per cent a high pro¬ 
portion is likely to fall into the 
hands of foreign clients. 

Tbe Dutch capital market 
scene has. generally, been 
remarkably active recently. 
Turnover on the Amsterdam 
bond options exchange, for 
example, practically doubled 
last week, with the 7.5 per cent 
Netherlands 1983 issue the 
leading class. The volume of 
trading on the options exchange 


overall was up 25 per cent, 
while on the Amsterdam Bourse, 
even more importantly, Wed¬ 
nesday saw the index reach an 
all-time high, at 112 . 6 . 

As elsewhere, a revival of 
interest in shares has been the 
main feature of recent trading 
on the Bourse, with bonds 
taking second place for the 
first time In years. It is. in 
fact, the share-rink of the KLM 
bond whit* pushed it up so 
high within a mere two days 
of its announcement. 

Subscriptions to the KLM 
issue open on February 25. with 
a payment date of March 23. 
Attached to each FI 1.000 bond 
is an “A" warrant entitling the 
holder to four KLM ordinary 
FI 100 shares in May 1983, at 
a price to be fixed. Use of the 
"A" warrant option will more¬ 
over, entitle the holder to a 
second, "B”, warrant, on which 
a further four KLM shares will 
be obtainable between June 1 
1983 and March 15 1988. The 
maturity of the loan is 10 years, 
with redemption in five equal 
;,Tnyial instalments, starting on 


March 25 19S3 and continuing 
to 1993. Early redemption is 
excised. 

With share prices rising gene¬ 
rally and with falling oil prices 
fuelling a particular interest in 
Airline holdings, the KLM issue 
was almost bound to be a suc¬ 
cess. A breakdown of who has 
been buying will not be avail¬ 
able until next Friday but early 
indications are that interest is 
spread across the investment 
spectrum. By the end of last 
week, there was talk of a price 
of FI 180*190 on warrant "A.” 
with the price for " B " warrants 
depending on the availability of 
bonds. The exercise price of 
both war r a nts will be announced 
on February 24 before the open¬ 
ing next day of the Amsterdam 
Bourse, and it is thought the 
price for “A" will be 6 per cent 
under and that for " B " 6 per 
cent over. 

Also in the Netherlands last 
week. Philips announced a 
private 7.23 per cent Euro- 
guilder note placement to a 
maximum of FI 100m at 100 per 
cent, managed by Ahisterdam- 
Kotterdam Bank (AMRO). Sub¬ 


scriptions open on February 21 
and sole redemption will be on 
March 15, 1988. 

AMRO was syndicate leader 
in a 10-year, 8.5 per cent bond 
for FI 150m announced last 
Monday for the Government of 
Sweden. The issue price bere 
will be announced on February 
21 at the latest, and subscrip¬ 
tions are on February 22 for 
payment on March 30. The loan 
will be redeemed in five nearly 
equal instalments, starting on 
April 1, 1989. 

Dutch state loans, meanwhile, 
which ha%’e made much of the 
running in recent years as suc¬ 
cessive administrations have 

failed to contain budget deficits, 
are expected to pick up in 
March. The Government, flushed 
with success after the record 
Fl 5bn attracted by its January 
7.5 per cent issue, has not 
entered the market so far this 
montb but is believed ready for 
a fresh foray in a few weeks* 
time. First indications are that 
the interest rate next time could 
fall below 7 per cent 

Walter Ellis 


Run tasa chief denies 
break with auditors 


BY OUR MADRID STAfF 

SENOR JOSE MARIA' RUI& 
MATEOS, chairman and chief 
shareholders of Rumasa, Spams 
largest private holding group, 
has rejected reports that his 
group bad broken with its 
auditors and has charged that 
Sr Miguel Boyer, the Economy 
and Finance Minister, could 
have caused untold damage to 
the group by indicating on Fri¬ 
day that Bank of Spain inspec¬ 
tors could be called in to review 
the group’s financial status. 

However, the several banks 
belonging <to Rumasa may al¬ 
ready have been undergoing 
direct inspection by the Bank 
of Spain. Banking officials say 
they “ would not rule out" that 
official but unpibikased inspec¬ 
tions had been taking place, 
over a period of months. 

This would mean that investi¬ 
gation into Rumasa. whose in¬ 
terests embrace 18 banks and 
over 300 companies ranging 
from wine to hotels, is more 
advanced than was suggested in 
Fridays declaration by Sr Boyer 
that he would “ at the very least 


send 4n Bank of Spain in¬ 
spectors "if the company broke 
off an audit-being earned out 
by *he Arthur Andersen ac¬ 
counting firm. 

The Minister’s statement 
made clear, for the first time 
officially, that Rumasa’s audit 
wns being carried out at the 
request ot the Deposit: Guaran¬ 
tee Fund. 

Hie request to Rumasa is 
understood to have been made 
as early as January last year, 
with the choice of auditor left 
to the company.-. Rumasa 
recently indicated it wanted to 
take on a different company. 

The Bank of Spain itself, 
which has responsibility for 
supervising bonks, is able ..to 
mo nitor banks’ own accounts 
but has limited access to 
information about.. the com¬ 
panies they hold shares in; 

The Rumasa group, employ¬ 
ing 60,000 people, has been 
blult up since 1061 by Sr Ruiz- 
Mateos, starting from a small 
sherry-growing business. 


INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Davy McKee 
senior post 
in Germany 



Hr Klans D. Comperl. chief 
executive of Davy McKee, 
West Germany 

• Mr Klaus D. Comperl has been 
appointed chief executive for the 
DAVY McKEE operations in 
Germany. Mr Comperl will also 
be responsible for McKee Petro- 
chem Engineers in Brussels. He 
succeeds Mr John H. Maude who 
is returning to Davy in the UK 


• Mr Kari Janhunen has been 
appointed branch manager of 
NORDIC BANK Singapore 
branch. He succeeds Mr Bo Jagd 
who takes up an appointment 
with Copenhagen Handels bank. 

• The following have been 
appointed directors of GENERAL 
MINING UNION CORP.: Mr T. L. 
de Beer—financial; Mr J. C. Fritz 
—mining; Mr B. Landau—indus¬ 
trial; Mr H. A. Smith—invest¬ 
ments and administration. 

• Mr Vincent J. Murray has 
been appointed vice-president— 
operations of the St Louis divi¬ 
sion of McDonnell douglas 
ASTRONAUTICS COMPANY, 
succeeding Mr Harold C. Yost, 
who was recently promoted to 
corporate vice-president—produc¬ 
tivity. Mr Murray will manage 
the manufacturing, procurement, 
and operations of the company, 
part of McDonnell Douglas Corp. 

• Mr Lee J. Topp has been 
appointed president of COMP AIR 
INC., responsible for the Comp- 
Air Group’s operations in North 
America. He joins the company 
from Pennsylvania Engineering 
where he was group vice- 
president 

• Mr Gianfranco Antognini has 
been appointed the first full-time 
board chairman of BANCA 
DELLA SVIZZERA ITALIAN A, 
of Lugano. Tbe former chair¬ 
man, Mr Ettore Tenchlo, remains 


a board member. Following the 
acquisition of a stake in the 
Swiss bank by Irving Trust Co. 
Mr Gordon T. Wallis, Mr James 
Peale and Hr Jean D. Zutter 
have joined the board as repre¬ 
sentatives of the New York 
shareholder. Mr Giuseppe Ber- 
tola and Mr Antonio d'Aroma 
have left the BSl board. 

• NORDFINANZ-BANK. of 
Zurich, is to set up an executive 
board on March 31, following 
tbe move of general manager Mr 
Rudolf Liencrt to Swiss Volks- 
bank. Tbe executive board will 
consist of Mr Bengt Ugla 
I speaker). Mr Kurt Kym, Mr 
Werner Grlchling and Mr Paul 
Luterbacher, all with the rank 
of manager. 

• BANQUE ROMANDE. a 
member of the BSl Group, with 
head office in Geneva has 
appointed Mr Claude Basset as 
general manager from ApriL Mr 
Basset, until now a senior vice- 
president and international 
officer in Geneva of one of 
Switzerland's “Big Three" banks, 
will succeed Mr Henry Huguenin. 
who joined tbe group and be¬ 
came general manager upon the 
acquisition of a controlling 
interest in Banque Remande by 
Banca della Svizzera Italiana in 
1975. Mr Huguenin will become 
chairman of-Banque Romande 
and a member of its executive 


committee on March 30. As 
chairman he will succeed Mr 
Gianfranco Antognini, who will 
be vice-chairman of Banque 
Romande and remain a member 
of its executive committee. 



Mr Waldemar Veazie. 
promoted at Bendix Air 
Transport 

• Mr Waldemar Veazie, formerly 
director of contracts and pro¬ 
grammes at BENDIX AIR 
TRANSPORT'S avionics division, 
has been named director of 
marketing at the aircraft brake 
and strut division. Indiana. 

• Dr Olie Jarleborg has been 
named vice-president sales, 
western hemisphere for AHAX 


NICKEL division, a unit of the 
metals group of Amax Inc., from 
March 1. 

• Dr KnopfH has been 

appointed chairman of the 
general management of BANK 
LEU, Zurich. 

• Two Missouri Pacific Corpora¬ 
tion directors, Mr Downing R 
Jenks and Mr Warren M. Shap- 
leigh. have been elected directors 
of UNION PACIFIC CORP and 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Union Pacific Corp acquired 
Missouri Pacific Corp on Decem¬ 
ber 22. Mr Jenks has served 
as chairman and chief executive 
officer of Missouri Pacific Corp. 
the parent of Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co, since 1973. 

Mr Shaplelgh was chairman trf 
the Gard Research Corp from 
1979 to 19SL 

• Mr Bo Sandqvist has been 
appointed deputy managing direc¬ 
tor of EASB AB at its head¬ 
quarters in Gothenburg, Mr 
Sandqvist is executive vice- 
president of the Dutch company 
Bijenkorf in Amsterdam. 

• Mr Paul Putney has been 
appointed managing director of 
KORN/FERRY INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL’S European operations 
based in Paris. 

• Mr Hugh Fehrenbach has been 
made vice-president, technical 
services for FLEXI-VAN’S con¬ 
tainer/chassis division. In this 


newly-created - position, Mr 
Fahrcnbach will oversee capital 
purchases with responsibility fur 
engineering and . ■ world-wide 
equipment maintenance and 
repair activities. For the past 
three years Mr Fehrenbach 
served as vice-president ot 
specialised equipment for Flexi- 
Van. a position he will continue 
to bold, 

• Mr Henry C. Page, Jr, has been 
named vice-p reside nt of employee 
relations Of ETHYL CORPORA¬ 
TION. Mr Page, who has been 
vice-president of personnel of the 
Charter Company in Jacksonville. 
Fix, for the past two yearn, 
succeeds Mr Stephen B. Rodl, 
who retires in July. - 

• Hr David L Brawls has been 
named director, compensation, in 
HERSHEY FOODS CORPN'S 
human resources department. 
Before joining Hershey. Mr 
Brewin was corporate exempt 
compensation - manager at 
Thiokol Corporation, Newtown. 
Paw where he served as corporate 
compensation manager for nine 
divisions and three subsidiaries 
relative to corporate compensa¬ 
tion issues. 

• Mr Anthony 3L dlBneno has 
been named vice-president and 
general counsel of COLT INDUS¬ 
TRIES. Mr Wiffiam D. Ford, 
general counsel since 1963, will 
continue as senior vice-president 
—legal, secretary, end a director. 


This advertisement complies with the requirements oi the Council of The Stock Exchange 


U.S. $200,000,000 
Kingdom of Spain 



Floating Rate Notes Due 1993 

(Redeemable at the option of Noteholders in 1988 and 1990) 


The following have agreed to subscribe or procure subscribers for the Notes: 

Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 

International, Inc. 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amro International Arab Banking Corporation (ABC). 

■ Limited 

Banco Urquijo Hispano Americano 

Limited 


Chemical Bank International Group 
County Bank Limited 
Daiwa Europe Limited 


Deutsche Bank 

AktiengeseUscbaft 

Dresdrier Bank 

AktiengeseUscbaft 

Gulf International Bank B.S.C. 


Banque Indosuez Banque Paribas 

Citicorp International Bank Limited 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


European Banking Company 

Limited 


Kidder, Peabody International Limited 
Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting and Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 

Kuwait International Investment Co. S.A.K. Lloyds Bank International Limited 

LTCB Internationa! Limited Samuel Montagu 8s Co. Limited 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited Orion Royal Bank Limited 

Salomon Brothers International Societe Generate 

The issue price of the Notes is 100 per cent. The Notes have been admitted to the Official List by the 
Council of The Stock Exchange, subject only to the issue of the temporary Global Note. 

Interest is payable semi-annually in arrears in February and August in each year, beginning in August 1983- 
Full particulars of the Notes and the Kingdom of Spain are available in the Extel Statistical Service and 
may be obtained during usual business hours up to and including 7th March. 1983 from the brokers to the 
issue: 

Cazenove & Co- 
12 Tokenbouse Yard, 

London EC2R7AN 

21stFebruary, 1983 


FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 






U.S. DOLLAR 
STRAIGHTS 


Change on 
Issued Bid Oiler day week yield 


Amex O/S Fin. 144 89 75 111 111** +04 +04 11.57 

Amro Bank 13 89 . 200 IMS 1064 +04 +04 11.87 

BHP Finance 141. 89... 150 107 1074 +04 +0*. 12.95 

British Col. Hyd. 14V 89 200 11241T3 +04 +1 11.72 

British Col. Kyd. 154 SC 150 115 1154 +04 +0412-38 

Canada 1<4 87 . 750 7114112 +04 +04 10.79 

Canadalr 124 83 . 175 1044 1054 +04 +OV 11.37 

Canadian Wheat 114 90 50 994 994 +04 +0411J0 

Can. Pac. Ud. 144 92 75 1084 1084 + 04 +04 12.S8 

Can. Pac. Sec. IS 89 ... 75 1084 1094 0 0 12.79 

Citicorp O/S 15 84/92 100 1044 10S4 +04 +0410.01 

Coca Cola Int. 94 92... 100 24 244 -04 +04 10.S6 
Coca Cola Int. 114 39 100 10641064 +04+0410J4 
Credit Suisse 104 89 ... 100 1014102 +04 +1410.12 

Ocutache Bk. F. 144 89 300 1094 1104 +04 +1 11.88 

Du Pont T14 95 . 160 1004 1004 +04 +1411.18 

□u Pont 144 89 WW ... 200 1074 1084 +04 +0412^0 

EDC 104 88 . 100 894 1004 +04 +04 10.77 

EOF 124 67 . 150 1034 1034 + 04 +0411.73 

EEC 114 95 . 200 974 984 +04 +04 11.79 

E1B 154 92 . 100 11341134 +04+14 12J8 

Exp. Dev. Cpn. 114 87 700 1024 1024 +04 +04 10.97 

ForifliarL? 134 92 . 75 KM4 1044 +04 +04 12-87 

Gaz de France 124 93 T75 1B4 194 +04 +04 12A* 

Gen. Elec. Credit 34 91 10o 134 144 O +041037 

Gen. Elec. Credit 12 89 100 1064 1064 +04 +1 10.53 

Getty Oil Int. 14 89 ... IS 1074 1084 +04 +04 12.09 

GMAC O/S Fin. 104 90 200 964 974 +04 +04 11.71 

GMAC O/S Fin. 15 87 100 1094 1104 +04 +04 11-86 

GMAC O S Fm. 15 89 12S 1124 1134 +04 +04 11JO 

Gulf Oil Fin. 124 87 ... 100 1054 1054 +04 +04 10.87 

IBM Wld. Trade 124 92 200 1094 1104 +04 +04 10.54 

Lloyds Euro. 114 94 ... 100 174 184+04 -0411.81 

Manitoba Prov. 114 89 126 10241034+04+0411.07 

Manitoba Prov. 134 89 100 1084109 

Midland Int. F. 714 92 ISO 


Nat. West. Fin. 114 92 150 1004101 

New Brunswick 154 87 76 1124113 

Newfoundland 154 80... 


+04 +04 11-73 
994 994 +04 +04 11-69 
- +04 0 11.68 

+04 +14 11-38 
1104 1104 +04 +04 13.14 


Novo Scotia Pr. 754 89 75 11241124 0 +041236 

Ontario Hydro 114 89... 200 1024 1024 +04 +1 10.88 

Ontario Hydro 124 92... 200 1054 10S4 +04 +04 11-78 

Ontario Hydro 75 92 ... 7S0 7144 *144 +04 +04 12-86 

Prudential O/S 124 87 150 10841074+04+1 10.76 

Quebec Hy. 114 92 fD) 100 994 994 +04 +0411.59 

R. J. Reynolds 124 69' 100 1054 1054 +04 +04 11.46 

Saskatchewan P. 15 92 ISO 1124 1134 +04 +04 12.S6 

Shell Canada 144 92 ... 125 1084 1084 +04 +04 12.71 

Superior O/S Fm. 14 89 125 1084 1084 +04 +04 11-99 

Swed. Exp. Cr. 144 90 TOO 107=, 1084 +04 +04 12JTC 

Swiss Bk. Cpn. 104 90 125 1004 1014 +04 +1 10.06 

UBS 104 87 .-. 200 103 1034 +04 +04 9-83 

UBS 11 89. 150 1024103 

‘ - 15 


Walt Disney Pr. 124 89 
World Bank 104 90 ... 200 


+04 -04 10.39 
1044 K>44 +04 +04 11-42 
984 984 0 +1411.19 


World Bank 114 98 — 964 984 +04 +0411.' 

World Bank 134 87 ... 300 1074 1074 +04 +14 TI.OB 

Average price changes.. On day +04 on week +04 


DEUTSCHE MARK 


Change on 


STRAIGHTS 

issued 

Bid Offer day week yield 

Aereport Paris 84 93 ... 

80 

1004 1014 

0 

+04 

8.00 

Asian D. B. 84 92 . 

iso 

994100 

O 

o 

8.28 

Australia 64 93 . 

200 

984 984 

0 

-04 

7.09 

Australia 74 92 . 

200 

10241004 

0 

+04 

7.30 

Bayer Caprial 74 89 ... 

ISO 

1024 1024 

-04 +04 

7.11 

Beachnm Fin. 84 92 ... 

125 

1014 1024 

0 

-04 

74n 

Caisae N. Energy 6 93 

100 

994 1001, 

-04 +04 

8.03 

Caisse Nat. Tola. 74 93 

200 

97i, 98 

-04 +04 

8.10 

ECSC 74 93 . 

ISO 

974 984 

-04 

-04 

7.77 

ECSC 8 84 . 

200 

99410&4 

-04 

-04 

7.» 

EEC 8 94 . 

200 

1004 1004 

0 

+04 

7.92 







GKN 84 89 . 

100 

984 984 

0 

0 

8.66 

Gould Ini. Fin. 34 69... 

75 

1014 1024 

0 

0 

7-80 

H. J. Heinz Int. 64 88 

50 

984 994 

0 

+04 

6.93 

Ini.-Am. Dv. Bk. 84 93 

150 

994 1004 

-04 +04 

8-24 

Ireland 84 91 . 

150 

9941004 

0 

+04 

8.85 

ITT Antilles 7 93 . 

200 

374 974 

-04 +04 

7.36 

McDonalds Fin. 74 92 

100 

9941004 

1 

? 

t 

r 

7.16 

Mitsubishi Heavy 74 87 

150 

1004 101 

0 

+01, 

7.4B 

Norsk Hydro 9 9= ...... 

100 

10*4 1054 

o 

-04 

8.19 

OKB 84 89 . 

100 

1021,1034 

0 

—04 

8.20 

Sweden Kingdom 6*4 89 

ISO 

1014 1024 

-04 +04 

7-90 

World Bank 74 93 . 

2W 

974 984 

0 

+04 

7-56 

World Bank 84 82 . 

200 

1014 1024 

0 

+04 

7.96 


Average price changes.,. On day -04 on week +04 


SWISS FRANC 
STRAIGHTS 

BFCE 04 92 . 

Bowater Int. Fm. 6 92 
Chugohu E. Fow. 64 91 

City of Oslo 64 92. 

EEC 64 92 . 

Euraparat 64 92 . 

First Interstate 6 92 ... 
Got do France 6 93 ... 
Japan Airlines 6 94 ... 
Japan Dev. Bank C4 92 
KLM Dutch Air 64 92... 
Kyushu Else. Pwr. 6 92 
Montreal Urban fl*. S3 
New Zoalnnd 54 92 ... 
Nippon Express 6 93 ... 
Nippon Kokan 54 53 ... 
Nisshm Steel Co. 64 92 

OKG 64 93 . 

Philip Morris 54 92 ... 
Philips Lamps 54 92 ... 
Qutacc 54 92 . 

Sweden K<n-dW 92 

Tokyo El. Pc war 5*, 92 


Change on 

Issued Bid Oder day week yiald 
TOO 1004101 +0*, -04 6.12 
100 10341034 0 - 04 
WO 1024 WZ4 “04 “04 
K» 10441044 +04 +04 
100 1034104 0 O 

100 102 1024 -0*, -04 
100 1034 104 -04 +04 


2.72 

5.61 
5.71 
8.44 
5.48 
5.W 

5.62 
5.03 
575 

100 1014102 O -04 5.74 

■MO 1054 M64 +04 +04 5.71 

100 102 1024 0 +04 4.97 

50 1024 1024 “04 -04 6.68 

100 38 984 0 -04 6a 

100 1004101 -04 “04 6.25 
» 1014 1014+0 *,+04 6.66 
100 15241024 +04 +04 4.90 

100 1034 1034 O 0 5.26 

100 1024 103 -04 -04 5.3S 

100 fl004 101 +04 +04 6 77 
100 1014102 -04 -04 3.62 


100 10241024 0 +04 
100 103 1034 0 0 

100 10141014 0 0 

1034 1034 -04 +1 


Tokyo Metropolis 54 92 100 1004 1004 -04 O 5.31 

world Bank 64 93_ too 10141014 +04 +04 5-32 

World Bank 64 92 . 100 1034 KB4 -04 -14 5.78 

Average price changes... On day 0 on week 0 

dungeon 

YEN STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 

Australia 84 92 .. 15 10541064 0 +04 7.73 

EIB 84 92,...... IS 10241034 O -04 7.81 

Japan Airlines 74 87.., 9 1101 1014 O O. 7.50 

New Zealand 84 H7 ... IS 103410*4 +04 -04 7.36 

World Bank 84 92 . 20 1024 1034 -04 -14 736 

Average price change*-. On day 0 on week -04 

Change on 

OTHER STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 
Br. Col. TH. 174 88 CS 50 +1124 104 O +04 13.68 
Can. Utilities 17 87 CS 35 211441154 0 +04 12j44 

Gaz de France 15 88 CS 75 T1064 1084 O 0 13^3-1 

Go* Metro 144 92 C$... 40 t1044 7054 -04 +04 13.57 

OKB 164 88 CS . 63 TTM41164 0 +0412.14 

Quebec Hyd. 14 92 CS 90 11064 107 -04 -04 12.72 
Swed. E. Cr. 124 88 CS 50 7984 984 O +04 12*9 

Ireland 124 90 ECU ... 30 9941004 0 0 12JS 

Thom. Bd. 124 87 ECU 40 8941004 O O 12-40 

Amies 94 87 FI -- 60 10441044 -04 -04 8 J 1 

Amro Bank 94 87 Fl ... 100 1054106 +04 +04 7-98 

Neder. Midbk. 94 87 FI 100 10441054 +04 -04 7.95 

Nedlloyd Gp. 104 87 FI 7S 1054 1054 -04 -04 8.79 
Van Lanschot 104 87 FI SO 108 1084 -04 0 8410 

Wo lid Bank 10 87 Fl ... 100 10741074 0 —04 SJ» 

OKB 14 86 FFr —. 400 974 984 0 +0414.78 

Solway et C. 144 86 FFr 200 964 974 0 +0415.97 

BFCE 144 87 £.. 30 1064 1084 +04 +0412*9 

CECA 134J8 £-- 20 1034 1044 +04 +14 12.53 

CNT 124 89 E . 20 984 984 +04 +04 12-72 

EEC 114 91 £ . 50 864 964 0 +0412.62 

Fm. For Ind. 124 66 £... 30 9941004+04+041221 

F. Mat. Otanj. 124 92 £ 30 214 224 0 +0413.14 

Gen. Bee. Co. 124 89 £ 50 10841044 +04 +0411-63 

Hiram Walker 144 88 £ 25 10*41054 0 +0412-29 

More. Bk. Bn. 114 89 £ 15 224 234 O 0 13.48 

Norsk Hydra. 12 90 £... 30 254 264 +04 +04 13;10 

Norsk Hydra. 144 87 £ 30 1054 1064 +04 +04 12.50 

Quebec 144 89 £.. 30 1044 1064 +04 +04 13.22 

SDR France 154 92 £... 30 10*41064 +04 +0414.48 

SNCF 114 89 C . 3n 924 934 +04 +041304 

Tenneco Int. 144 87 € 30 108 107 +04 +0412.89 

World Bank 114 91 £... 75 25 26 +04 +14122*5 

Euro Pun# 104 87 LuxFr 600 874 *4 0 —041033 

Euraparat 124 92 LuxFr 500 10* 106 O - 04 11.66 

FLOATING RATE* 

NOTES Spread Bid Offer C-dte Cxpn C.ytd 

Bk. of Tokyo 54 91 (D) 04 1004 1004 10/6 94 9.71 

BFCE 54 88 . 0*4 984 994 20/7 84 9.34 

BFCE 64 87 . 04 994 994 27/7 9.94 9.99 

Caisae Nat. Tele. 54 90 04 994 994 21/4 10.66 10.63 

CCCE 54 2002 . 04 974 98411/3 94 10-06 

CEPME 54 92 - 04 994 98410/6 9.94 9.99 

Chemical NY 54 94 ... f0>« 1004 W04 23/3 SJH SL89 

Credit Agricole 54 37... 04 994 .994 M/3 1 Z 4 ILM 

Credit du Nord 54 92... 04 994 994 23/6 104 10.19 

C Ida it Lyonnais 54 97... 04 994 994 1/4 12.19 1223 

Credit Lyonnais 64 94... 04 99 994 5/7 94 9.82 

Credit Nat. 54 94 - 104 984 994 9/3 12.19 1*.31 

KansailiB Osaka 54 92 04 9941004 6/5 10.06 1T.08 
Lloyds Eurofin 54 93 ... 504 1004 1004 29/4 10.66 10.62 
Long Term Cred. 54 92 04 1004 1004 27/5 TO*. 10.10 
J. P. Morgan 64 97 ... 604 1004 101 12/5 94 9.43 

Not. West. Fin. 64 91 504 1004 1004 15/7 94 9.22 

New Zealand 54 97 ... 04 10041004 7/4 124 12.44 

NZ Steel Dev 64 92 ... 04 9941004 22/6 10.19 10.18 

Nippon Credit 64 90 ... 04 994 100410/8 94 M 8 

Offshore Minina 54 9? 04 10041004- 2/6 10.44 70.40 

Scotlond Int. 54 92 ... 04 994100 Z3/3 134 13J7 

Sec. Pecllic 54 91 . 04 10041004 24/S 10.08 10.01 

Societe Generate 54 95 04 99 994 1/3 12.81 12.91 

Standard Charsd. 54 31 04 1004105419/5 10.69 10.88 

Sweden 5** 93 . 0*4 99 994 3/8 10.19 10.28 

Sweden 54 89 . 04 99 99426/2 11JB1 11 JO 

Average price changes... On day 0 on week + 01 ! 

CONVERTIBLE Cm. Cm. Chg. 

BONDS date price Bid Offer day Prom 

Ajinomoto 54 96 . 7/81 933 904 914 +04 3.37 

Bridgestone Tire 54 96 3/B2 670 874 99 0 -0 42 

Canon 7 97 . 7/82748-2 1824 tt«4 -34 0.14 

Fujitsu Fanuc 4 ' 2 96 ...10/81 5614 96 98 -04 17.98 

Hitachi Cable 54 96 ... 2/82 615 914 924 —24 7 .S 6 

Hitachi Crcd. Cpn. 5 96 7/81 1612 85 87 -04 20.07 

Honda Motor 64 97 ... 3/82838.6 11241144 -34 1.96 

Kawasaki 54 96 . 9/81 229 694 714 -04 20.9S 

Kumagal Gumi 64 37...10/82 400 10841104 -14 1,6* 

Kyowe Hakko 64 97 ... 2/83 782 1004 1014 —14 BJ 7 

Maiul 6 98 . 7/BI 84S.4 11541174-14 13.76 

Minolta Camera 6 66 ...10/81 826.4 684 TO -04 33.64 

Minorca 94 97 . 5/82 8.16 tISO 162 +1 —OJS 

Moraw 54 96 . 7/81 1371 864 884 -24 9^14 

NKK 64 96 . 7/81 188 794 814 +04 30.91 

Nippon Electric 54 97... 2/82804.2 11641184—14 8.10 
Olympus Optic. 64 97...12/82 1331 1004 1024 -04 13.38 
Orient Finance 54 37 ... 3/82 1206 934 944 -V. —3JM 

Sanyo Electric 5 36 ...10/81 682 824 84 -14 ag.Sff 

Sumitomo EIcc. 5»» 37... 3/82S773 344 954 —14 11.52 
Sumitomo Met. 5V 96...10/81298.1 674 684 -04 29.74 
Oiym. O. 44 92 SwFr...12/82 1331 10641074-04 29.93 

Konishiroku 64 88 DM 6 / 8 ? 616 11141124 —04 24 04 

Mitsubishi H. 6 83 DM 2/82 283 1044 1064 -04 14.81 

Sum Realty 64 92 DM 2/83 365 107410B4 +04 1JM 

© Tbe Financial Timas Ltd.. 1983. Reproduction In whole 
or in part ki any form not perm I trod without Written 
consent. Daw supplied by data STREAM international. 


EUROBOND TURNOVER 

(nominal value in fm) 

Euro- 
Cedel dear 

US. $ bonds 

Last week 6,770.1 12£ISL5 
Previous week ^129.0 17,402.0 

Other bonds 

Last week ... 1,563.8 935,0 

Previous week 1,167.8 837-3 


* No information available-— 1 
previous day’s price. 

t Only one market maker 
supplied a price. 

STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
is the yield to redemption of 
the mid-price; the amount issue d 
is in millians of currency units 
except for Yen bonds where it is 
in billions.. Change on week= 
Change over price a week 
earlier. 

FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated in dollars unless 
otherwise .indicated. Coupon 
shown is minimum. C.dte=Date 
next coupon becomes effective. 
Spread=Margin above six-month 
offered rate (? three - month; 
9 above mean rate) for U.S. 
dollars.:. . Ccpn = The current 
coupon. C.yld s The current 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De¬ 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg. day= 
Change on day. Cav. date=First 
date for conversion into shares. 
Cnv. price=Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency of share at conversion 
rata fixed at Issue. Prem~ Per¬ 
centage premium of the current 
effective _ price of, acquiring 
shares via the bond over the 
most recent price of the shares. 

Tbe list shows the 200 latest 
international bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists, The-prices over the past 
week were supplied by: Krediet- 
bank NV; Credit Commercial de 
France: Credit Lyonnais; Com- 
merxbaak AOr Deutsche Bank 
AG: Westdeuischo Landesbank 
GiroMntrale: Banque Generate 
du Luxembourg SA; Banque 
Internationale Luxembourg: 
Kre diet bank Luxembourg; 
Algemene Bank Nederland NV; 
Pierson, Heldring and Pierson; 
Credit Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
.Union Bank o£ - Switzerland; 
Akroyd and Smlihers: of 

Tokyo International; Chase Man. 
Sutton; Citicorp International 
Bank; Credit. Commercial da 
France (Securities) London: 
Daiwa Europe NV: Deltoc 
Securities (UK); SBC; First 
Chicago; Goldman Sachs Inter¬ 
national Corporation; Hsmbros 
Bank; LW International; Kidder 
Peabody International;..Merritt 
Xdmch; Morgan Stanley Inter¬ 
national; Nomura International; 
Orion Royal Bank; Robert 
Fleming and Co.; Samuel 
Montagu and Co.; Scandinavian 
Bank; Societe Generate Strauss 
Turnbull; Sumitomo Finance 
International; $. g. Warburg and 
Co.; Wood Gundy. 

Closing Prices' on February 18 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


CONTRACTS 


RECENT ISSUES 


Judge rules in favour of 
Norton Warburg auditor 

BY RAYMOND HUGHES, LAW COURTS CORRESPONDENT 


AN order requiring the former 
auditor of two companies in the 
Norton Warburg group to pro¬ 
duce at an oral examination all 
documents in. his possession 
relating to the companies was 
oppressive and unfair, and 
should be discharged, a High 
Court Judge has ruled. . 

The order had been obtained 
by Mr Gerhard Weiss, and Mr 
James Clement, joint liquidators 
of Norton Warburg Holdings 
and Norton Warburg Invest¬ 
ment Management, and the 
Receiver. Ur Paul Shewed. 

It had been made against Ur 
Peter Gillett, now a partner in 
Ernst Whinney and formerly 
with Turquand Barton Mayhew. 

Hr Gillett and Mr Stephen 
Bailey, formerly audit manager 
with TBM. also complained to 
the court about orders requiring 
them to attend for oral examina¬ 
tion by the liquidators and 
receiver. 

They argued that they should 
first be given, in writing, the 
questions they were required to 
answer. . 

Mr Justice Vinelott said there 


BOARD MEETINGS 


The tallowing companies hsva notified 
obios of board meeting* to the Stock 
Exchange. Such meetings are usually 
held for the purpose of considering 
dividends. Official Indications ere not 
available os to whether the dividends 
ore interims or finals, and tha sub- 
divisions shown below era based mainly 
on last year's timetabla. 

TODAY 

Interim: Thomas Nationwide Trans* 
pon. 

Finals: Aideom International. Chart as 


was do possible justification for 
the order requiring Mr Gillett to 
produce the documents. 

The liquidators and Receiver 
had wrongly inferred from cor¬ 
respondence that Mr Gillett bad 
refused to agree that they should 
have access to the documents in 
TBM’s possession. In fact, TBM 
had agreed that they should see 
the documents. 

The judge said that weight 
had to be given to the views of 
the liquidators and Receiver 
about the best way to carry out 
a complex investigation of pub- 


Bnynes. English and Scottish Investors. 
Marchwim, Scottish Eastern Investment 
Truer. 

FUTURE DATES 

Interim: 

Sima Darby ... Mar S 

Final*: 

Blagden Industries . Feb 28 

Joseph (Leopold) Sterling Fund Feb 24 
London and Scottish Marine Oil Mar 10 

Olives Paper Mill.... Feb 25 

Trade Indemnity . Mar IS 

Tran* National Trust .. Mar 3 


lie importance; but on other 
hand it should not be carried 
out in a way that was un¬ 
necessarily oppressive and un¬ 
fair to Mr Gillett and Mr Bailey. 

After the documents had been 
inspected, the liquidators and 
Receiver should put their 
questions in writing. An oral 
hearing should then be arranged 
and detailed information given 
of the topics on which further 
clarification was required and 
the documents to which Mr 
Gillett and Mr Bailey would be 
referred, the judge ruled. 


Pleasurama’s satisfactory start 


IN THE current year, the results 
to date of Pleasununa, the enter¬ 
tainment and amusement group, 
are regarded as satisfactory, says 
Lord Harmar-Nlcholls, the chair¬ 
man, in his annual statement. 

As reported on January 7, 
group pre-tax profits for the year 
ended September 80, 1082 were 
lifted by over 70 per cent from 
£5-58m to £9-51m. Turnover rose 
from £16m to £22£3m. The divi¬ 
dend is being effectively 
increased from 4.75p to 7.5p net 


and a one-for-one scrip issue is 
also proposed. 

In March, 1982, the company 
acquired Maxim’s casino in Lon¬ 
don and the final six months of 
the year 198142 reflected the 
benefit of a first time contribu¬ 
tion from this acquisition. Profits 
were higher than the board's 
expectations and to date the club 
has continued to trade success¬ 
fully. 

Both associated companies— 
the Ritz Casino and the Casanova 


Club—continued to progress 
but, with the granting of addi¬ 
tional licences m London, share¬ 
holders should not necessarily 
expect to see the same percent¬ 
age growth in future profits. 

The group’s balance sheet at 
September 30." 1982 shows share¬ 
holder i* funds ahead from 
£15.89>i: .to £22-22m. Fixed assets 
were higher at £21.41m, compared 
with £14.59m. while net current 
liabilities increased from 
£295,000 tO £875,000. 



Euro-clear @ 


Securities held in the Euro-dear System 
~ embetarfftf exceed^ 


U.S 



Depositaries 

me Bank of Tokyo, Ltd,Tokyo Barclays National Bank Lim ited, Johannesburg 

Caisse d’Epargne de I’Etat, Luxembourg 
Copenhagen HandelsbankA/S, Copenhagen „ 

Credit Suisse, Zurich Deutsche Bank A.G., Frankfurt 

The Development Bank of Singapore Limited, Singapore 
French Bankof Southern Africa Limited, Johannesburg 
• The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Hong Kong 
The Industrial Bank of Japan, Umited.Tokyo Kas-Associatie NV, Amsterdam 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Brussels, London, New York, Paris 
• Pictet & Cie., Geneva The Royal Bankof Canada.Toronto 
Swiss Bank Corporation, Basle 

The Euro-dear System is operated under contract by 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

The Eufo-clear System is a service of 

Euro-dear Clearance System Public Limited Company 

February 11.1983 


This advertisement fa Issued in compliance with 
the requirements ot the Council o( the Stock Exchange. It docs nol constitute an 

ibviwUon to the public to subscribe or purchase any securities. 

LIQUIBAER 

Julius Baer US Dollar Fund Limited 

(a companv reentered with limited lability in Grand Caynun, 

Cayman Islands on 2Slh April 1982. under the Coyman Islands Com pomes Law I960) 

On 10th Februaiy 1983, the authorised and issued share capital of the fund 
was as follows: . 


Authorised 

*US$ 


Issued and fully paid 
USS 


10,000 Founders shares of US $ 1,000 each 10,000 

200.000 Unclassified shares of US $ 1 each 29,082 

issued of which there were in 
issue at 10th February 1985 
as participating share _ 

21 0^ 00 39,082 


sS"l Sericc and nwalso be obtained during usual business horns 
(Saturday occulted) fronl21st February 19S5 toHth March 19S3 inclusive, from: 


Investment advisers 
and bankets to the fund 

Bank Joins Baer & Co. Ltd. 

3 Lombard Street 
London EC3V 9ER 


Brokers to the introduction 
W. Breettwefl & Co. 
Bow Bells House, Bread Street 
London EC4M9EL 


L. Ryan 
buying out 
Ryan 
Europe 

L Ryan Holdings says that it 
has entered Into an agreement 
with B.V. Nederlandse Inter¬ 
nationale Industrie—En Handel 
M3J (NEEHM) and Other sub¬ 
sidiaries of the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group, whereby Ryan 
Holdings will acquire from the 
vendors the 50 per cent share¬ 
holding in Ryan Europe SJL 
which it does not already own, 
for a cash consideration of 
£810.000. 

Ryan Europe, which is based 
at Charleroi in Belgium, is 
principally involved, like almost 
all the other subsidiaries of 
Ryan Holdings, in the recovery 
of coal from discard tips and the 
subsequent reclamation and 
landscaping of land. 

Ryan Europe was incorporated 
In 1969 to exploit the extensive 
reserves of coal contained in the 
large number of tips located in 
southern Belgium and it pro¬ 
duces more than 50 per cent of 
all coal presently recovered 
from tips in Belgium. 

The consideration of £810,000 
will be paid in instalments. The 
initial instalment of £ 100,000 
has already been paid. Subse¬ 
quent instalments will be paid, 
together with accrued interest, 
as follows: £150.000 will be paid 
on July 31 1983. £300.000 on 
January 31 1984 and £260,000 on 
July 31 1984. 

If the agreement does not be¬ 
come unconditional and the 
shares transferred by June 30 
1963 the vendors will repay to 
Ryan Holdings the initial Instal¬ 
ment of £100,000 together with 
accrued Interest. 

Ryan Holdings has also agreed 
to purchase from NUHM an 
existing loan from NUHM to 
Ryan Europe of £550,000 in three 
instalments as follows: £40,000 
on July 31 1984, £300.000 on 
January 31 1985 and £210,000 on 
July 31 1985. 


FT Share 
Information 

The following security has 
been added to the Share 
Information Service: 

Booth (Charles) (Section: Pro¬ 
perty)._ 

AMERSHAM ACQUIRES 
PROCHEM FROM BOC 
Amersham International has 
reached agreement with British 
Oxygen Company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of BOC Group, 
to purchase its stable isotope 
business, Prochem, from BOC 
Special Gases. 

The agreement is subject to 
contract Though the initial sales 
contribution-will-be-modest, this 
i acquisition will enable Amer- 
l.sham to add a range of stable 
isotopically-labelled compounds 
to its business in radioactive 
carbon compounds. 

The principal use of these 
materials is in research applica¬ 
tions in the life sciences. 


S ANGERS/SOLID YNE 
Sangers has agreed to acquire 
a further 50.115 shares (7.36 per 
cent) in its U.S. subsidiary, 
Solidyne. The consideration is 
440.132-new shares in Sangers. 

Sangers already holds 52.5 per 
cent of Solidyne. 


SHARE STAKES 

F. Pratt Engieering Corpn— 
Maurice James Industries has 
acquired 24,000 ordinary shares 
increasing holding to 274.000 
(5.002 per cent). 

English and New York Trust- 
Standard Life Assurance sold 
920,000 stock units reducing 
holding to 3,093,165 (7.7 per 
cent). 

Newmarket (1981)—Wilao 
I vestment is interested to 
1,591,020 shares (11.91 per cent). 

Centreway Trust—Centre way 

Group has purchased 30.000 
ordinary shares. Total interest 
now 419,792 ordinary (56.58 per 
cent). 

Hanson Trust—Target ‘World¬ 
wide Capital Fund purchased 
100,000 ordinary shares at 187 p 
each. 


IN BRIEF 

H. YOUNG HOLDINGS (motor distri¬ 
butor)—^re-tax loss for half-year to 
Novembar 11 1982 F4.859 (£21.679): 
turnover E 2 . 26 oi [C 1 .Um|: trading loss 
£4.859 (01.679. before exceptional 

losses ol n7,844 wising on start up of 
new garages). No interim dividend 
(same). Loss per 25p share 0.3p 
(4 8p). The company’s moin sub¬ 
sidiary. Puuocks. is now established 
I as a substantial Colux Marcedcs-Ben* 
, dealership, an'd since January 1 1983 
is selling the lull range of passenger 
i cars, light commercial and hsevy truck 
vehicles. A profit is anticipated by 
, the board in tha second halt. 

GRANADA GROUP (television rental 
1 and contracting group)—Results for 
; 53 weeks to October Z 1982 already 
I known. Shareholders’ funds Cl60.S3m 
(£i47.B?m): fined assets £352.35m 
I (C2B7.68m): loans and finance advances 
! £35.19m f£2S.9m): current usseis 

: £94 8 m (£ 102 . 11 ml: current liabilities 
I £701.67m (£173 11m): investments 

I £23.53m (£28-24tn). including £10.13m 
[£14.62m) listed and £13-34m (£.13 62ml 
unlisted. The aggregate amount of 
capital commitments nol provided fer 
In rha acounre for contracts placed 
is £44.13m (£33.37m1 which Includes 
I ronui equipment of £34.32m (£23.73ml. 
In addition, expenditure ol £45.79m 
(£51.68m) has besn authorised but not 
contracted lor and includes re-.’al 
equipment of £38.32m (£46 95m). May¬ 
ing: 36. -Golden Square. W. March 14 
at 12.30 pm. __ 

FULCRUM 

INVESTMENT TRUST 
P.L.C. 

Set asset value (unaudited) 
as at 31st January 1983 

Income shares: 41.37p 
Capital shares: 3.24p 


LAD BROKE INDEX 
based on FT Index 
M7-652 (-2) 

Tel: 01493 5261 


Tectrans plant award 

TECTRANS SERVICES, Loudon mg of all dwellings and com- 
(a subsidiary of Tectrans Ham- mural areas. Roof repairs, stone 
burg), has been awarded a plant, cleaning and maintenance will 
machinery -and—services supply also be carried out under the 
contract by HIM Containers, contract due for completion by 
Calcutta. The contract involves the end of the year. New con- 
| plant, product and systems design crete slabs will be laid in the 
I for a 7,000 sq metre ISO freight courtyards at the rear and 
: container factory currently under shrubbery planted. 

, construction at Haldia, India. The * 

value of goods and services is BRITISH ROPES is supplying 83 
oyer £l.7m. Production of con- nautical miles of 8.64 mm 
““*** planned to start diameter steel strand to Standard 
towards the end of 1983 building Telephones and Cables. It will 
up to a rate in excess of 20 TEU form the centre member for a 
per day. Plant and machinery new £&5m British Telecom 
purchases from the UR are undersea cable running between 
currently being completed using Britain and the Netherlands and 
export finance faculties provided jointly owned by UK, Nether- 
by Lloyds Bank export division lands. Belgium and Germany, 
and the Standard Chartered The cable will carry up to 4,200 
Merchant Bank. simultaneous phone calls. Laying 

* _ wilt start in mid-September. 

PEABODY WATER SERVICES * 

has won over Elm in Middle East GKN Croup subsidiary SHEEP- 
orders. In the Sudan, a contract BRIDGE SINTERED PRO- 
worth over £200.000 for drink- DUCTS, which specialises in sin- 
Ing water plant fora whole town, rered friction linings, engineer- 
and in Bahrain it won a £120,000 i n g components and filters for 
order for an industrial water aerospace. on/off highway 
treatment plant, built and vehicles and industrial applied 
delivered in 10 weeks, for the tions. has wone an order worth i 
Haji Hassan Croup, ready-mix over fj25,000 for The supply of 

Si through * tlieLr’age’irt^ ral11 ^ br * kc 

orders for 50 more drinking , . . _ 

water plants valued at a farther . WATER TREAT-, 

£600,000. The plants ordered for *ENT. High Wycombe, pack- 
Ed Damar in the Sudan Northern a S*d Plant manufacturing 
region are of the clarification member of the Dewplan Group, 
sand filtration type. has won two contracts totalling 

* £150,000. The first is to pro- 
Sewer re lining, canal reclama- vide 2,000 lltres/bour of ultra- 
lion, a caravan site, airfield power PUf® water at IBM (United 
house, dwellings modernisation. Kingdom) Laboratories' Hursley 
data processing refurbishment. Park research and development 
road realignment and a relief establishment. The second, with 
road are among a variety of con- Mason and Morton, is for addi- 
tracts secured by A. MONK AND tional water treatment for the 
COMPANY totalling £2.Bm. Wellcome Foundation’s research 

* laboratories at Dartford. 

A Elm contract for the refurbish- * 

meat of four-storey Glasgow DUNLOP’S Birmingham-based 
tenement blocks has been UK tyre division has won an 
awarded to JOHN LA1NG CON- export order to supply SP Elite 
STRUCTION. Existing accommo- car tyres to Volvo in Holland, 
da 14on within nine closes, in The company says the contract. 
Napier Street and Maryhill Road, the first of its type, is a break- 
totals 73 dwellings which will be through into a new market, and 
altered to produce 56 homes for ts understood to be worth 
tbe Queens Cross Housing Asso- around £400.000 a year. Dunlop 
ciation. Improvements and already supplies £5m a year of : 
repairs will include renewal of tyres to Volvo in Sweden, and 
woodwork, plaster, plumbing and exports to the Volvo factory at 1 
electrical installations plus paint- Ghent in Belgium. j 


NOTICE OF EARLY 
REDEMPTION 


EQUITIES 




To Holders of International Westminster Bank PLC 
(the “Bank”) 

US$120,000,000 Floating Rate Capital Notes 1984 
(the “Notes”) 

Notice is hereby given that in accordance with 
Condition 8 (c)of the Terms and Conditions of the Notes, 
the Bank will redeem all of the outstanding Notes.being 
US$120,000,000 nominal amount,‘at their'principal 
amount on April 22nd 1983. Payment of principal 
together with payment in respect of Coupon No. 12 will 
be made in accordance with Condition 7 of the Terms 
and Conditions of the Notes at the offices of any of the 
Paying Agents. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank N A., London 
Principal Paying Agent 

February 21st 1983. 


This edvai rtf amor* A Issued wi 


» wrtf> the requirements of (he Council of 
Exchange. 


ELECTRO-PROTECTIVE 
CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 

(inc or porated vrth bottled KabWfry in the State of Delaware. United States of America) 

CAPITALISATION ISSUE OF4,489,964 
7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED 
SHARES OF U.S.S1 EACH 

The Council of The Stock Exchange has admitted the 7 
per cent. Cumulative Convertible Preferred Shares of $1 
each to the Official List Particulars of these Shares are 
available in the Extel Statistical Service and may also be 
obtained during normal business hours on any weekday 
(Saturdays excepted) up to and including 11th March, 
1983 from: 

L Messel 8t Co., 

P.O. Box No. 521. 

Winchester House, 

100 Old Broad Street, 

London EC2P.2HX 


M. J. H. Nightingale & Co. Limited 


27/28 Lovst Lane London EC3R 


Telephone 01-621 1212 
P/EL 


1000’s 

Change Gross Yield 
Price on week div.(p) *4 

Fully 
Actual taxed 


Ass. Brit. lnd. Ord. ... 

141 







Ass. Brit. lnd. CULS 

157 

+ 1 

10.0 

6.4 

— 

— 

4.062 

Airspiung Group . 

70 

+ 1 

6.1 

8.7 



850 

Armiisge & Rhodes ... 

34 

— 

4.3 

12.5 

3.8 

6.7 

19.330 

Bardon Hill . 

300 

— 

11.4 

3.8 

12.6 


1.675 

CCL 11 pc Conv. Prel. 

134 

+2 



■- 

— 

3.7S4 

Clndico Group . 

240 

— 

17.6 

7.3 

9.7 

10.9 

4.179 

Deborah Services . 


— 





5.369 


82 

+2 

-- 

— 


7 4 


Frank Horsell Pr Ord 87 

81 

+ 2 

B 7 

10.7 

6.B 

7.3 

9.963 

Frederick Parker . 

63 

+ 1 

7.1 

10.3 



648 

George Blair . 

35 


-- 

-- 

6.1 


3.168 

lnd. Precision Castings 

78 

+4 

7.3 

9.4 



3.600 

Isis Conv. Piel. 

150 

+ 5 

15.7 


— 

-- 

3.390 

Jackson Group . 

134 

+ B 

7.5 

b.B 

4.1 

8.5 

=5.533 

James Buriough ...... 

185 

+ i 





1.693 

Robert Jenkins . 

166 

-4 

20.0 

12.0 

1.8 




73 


5.7 

7.8 



2.734 

Tordsy & Carlisle . 

112 

-1 

11.4 

10.2 

6.0 

8.6 

4.082 

Unilock Holdings . 

28 

+ *1 

0.46 

1.8 

— 

— 

8.797 

Walrsr Alexander . 

£9.d 

-1 

6.4 

9.3 

4.9 

7-1 

6.045 

W. S. Testes . 

259 

— 

17.1 





Frees now available on Prestel page 40148, 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY TERM DEPOSITS. 

Deposits of£L000-£50,000 accepted for fixed terms of 3-10 years. 
Interest paid gross, half-yearly Rates for deposits received not later than 
25 2 83 

| TERMSfyeare) 34567 89 10 

INTEREST % 10j 10* 1(4 11 Hi 11* 11* 11* 

Deposits to and further information from Tbe Treasurer, Finance for 
Industry pic, 91 DftieriooRri, London SE18XP (01-928 782 2, Ext 36 7). 

Cheques payable to “Bank ofEn^and, atFFTFFI 
■■hi is the holding company for ICFC. 


s J .Bag Eg 1 1982/3 

‘ a i- 1 

’ High' Low! 


'.F.l 

4XOO , F .l 

Vioo F.l 

*74 F.l 
*38 IF.I 
4130 F.l 
5190 F.l 
(155 ;F.I 
*83 |F.I 
.1 II F.l 

'I n F.l 

120 T.I 
(101* F.l 
*150 F.l 
— F.l 


Assoc, British Ports. 157; 
•{■Bailie Leasing 5p,„ 218 - 
Br. Kidney Pat. A*.... 105 

-i-Ganwermoor.124- 

,4>HB Elect Comp* IDp 98' - 
^Memory Comp IrlOp 190 - 

■f Microgen..305- 

•S-Munferd A White. - 225! - 
■{•Resource Tech. lOp 162 - 
■{■Sinclair (Wm.i .. • S3 
Do. Dofd_ ... 85 l 

•{•Swindon Priv NosCI 104- 
,*Top* Ettatos IOd ■■ ■ 60 - 
'vWlghtCoilinsR SlOp 300 - 

Yorlu ftLancs.Wrrnts 21 


, b3.64 2.0*' 

ui.ia 3ji:: 

bQSS.&i, 0.6 : 

b4J) 23 
' 02.6 2j4j 

:us £o i 


bdSLTS 3.3 1.5 55.5 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 


Issue i |a ,3>=»' 1982:5 • 

P*Jee ®S 2 gc 

■ <a '-*a: lH1 _h 


1 — i 98 | 88 Anglo-Nordlo 10% Cnv. Una. Ln. 1989; 9B 

£23 4,5 291;! lSia.BOC 121 4 % Uns. Ln. 2012-17.i BOS», 

4.20 lOi* 217 8 ib .Birmingham 111; a Red. 2012. 15U 

eio 24.3 . 111,1 11 - East Surrey Water 7{. Red. Pref. 1988 11 ; 

F-P- ! — .130 1 86 -European Inv. 8k. 11“„ Ln. 2002. . . i 91 - 

£10. - i 10 | 10 Mid Sussex Water 7^. Red. Pref.'88 90i 101; 

— ; — 1001*1 eg .Nationwide Bdg. Soc. II’-h* Bds. M/l-fla'lOOu 

■ — ;10Ota;10O Do. ll^-J. BOS. IS 2-84. 1001: 

*■25 i 6/5 . 255*1 22 Ipeorson (Si 1ST Una. Ln. 2007 .. 255* 

£25 , 8.7 2B : 255f'8weden lflit Ln. Stk. 2010.I 28 . 

P-P- ‘IB:2 ! 92 | 88 -TronoconL 9i.Cnv.Ret.UnB.Ln.Nts.1B9H 92 I 


u RIGHTS " OFFERS 


Issue; oo 
price E m 

i * n 

290 ; Nil 

26 ■ F.P. 
8 k- Nil 

90 : F.P. 
50 ' F.P. 
73 i Nil 
SO I F.P. 
60 ■ F.P. 
46 • F.P. 

27 F.P. 
»3 j F.P. 

60ets! Nil 
58 : F.P. 
400 Nil 


Latest 

Renunc. 

date 


■ ■ j High , Low 

26 2 28,4 I 45pm' 28pm.AGB Research lOp. 

|28.1 18,2 I 370 ! 94 'A/len Elec. 

• — — ; 13pm 9pm Audietronlc 2*-p. 

28il 189 127 , 108 Bellwny. 

I 8 2 9,3 55 45 Clutl 011 *8*. 

I — — | 17pm 12*pm Dominion Int. 20p. . 

SI<2 7/4 [ 144 j 130 Grosvoner Group . 

114/1 11.2 . 79 l 65 ICL ... 

14 2 11:3 J 60 • 51 [LOP. 

21rt 7.4 ! 34 : 32 Mount Charlotte lOp.. 

1 7/2 21.3 122 ! 106 -NSS Nows lOp . 

— — 2>;pm, lpm Rand Lon. Corp. 15cts 

3.2 29/4| 69 , 61 .Stakis lOp. 

— — 1 90pm. 80pm Ultramar. 


+° 
So. ; — 
o '_ 

42pm 
355 . 

47 —5 
lbpmi* 1 
137 ' ... 

74 -I 

59 . 

34 . - 

120 : . 

lpm . 

69 - . ... 
BOpm * J 


Renunciation date usually last doy (or dealing Iron ol stamp duly, b Figures 
based on prospectus estimates, tl Dividend rato paid or payable on part of 
caoiial: cover based on dividend on lull capital, o Assumed dividend end 
yield. * Forecast dividend: cover baaed on previous year's comings. H Dividend 
and yield based on prospectus or olhor olliclal uaumaios tar 1983. Q Gross. 
t Cover allows for conversion of shores not now ranking (or dividond or ranking 
only lor restricted dividends. $ Placing price. p Pence unless otherwise 
indicated. 11ssued by tender. £ Offered to holders of ordinary shares >9 a 
" rights." ** Issued by woy of capitalisation. §$ Rolntroducod. 21 Issued in 
connection with reorganisation merger or tako-ovor. |II1 in traduction. l~l Issuad 
to lormar ptelarenco holders. ■ Allnimont loners (or lullv-paid). • Provisional 
or partlypaid allotment totters. * With warrants, tt Dealings undor special 
Rule. 4 1 Unlisted SecuritioB Market. London Listing, t Etloctive Issue price 
after eenp. t Formerly doolt In undor spaclal rule. 

PENDING DIVIDENDS 

Dates when some or the more important company dividend 
statements may be expected in the next few weeks are given in the 
following table. The dates shown are those of last year's announce¬ 
ments except where the forthcoming board meetings (indicated 
thus*) have been officially notified. Dividends to be declared 
will not necessarily be at the amounts in the column headed 
“Announcement last year.” 


Announce- 
Date mom last 
veer 

AAH .Mar 8 Interim 2.1 

Anglo Amor. 

Gold...Mar11 Final 500c 
Armstrong 

Equipment...Mar 24 Interim 0.35 
Ault and 

Wiborg...Mar 5 Final 0 75 

-?BJCC-- FinaL7.04— 

B5R .Mar 24 Final 0.5 

BTR .Mar 8 Final 4.5 

Babcock lnU....Mar 31 Final 3.6 
■Barclays Bank...Mar 7 Final 11 5 
■Barrett Devs...Mir 14 Interim 3.5 
■Bath and 

Portland...Fob 22 Final ZS 

Be|am .Mar 18 Interim 1.25 

Ball (A ) .Mar 24 Interim 1.7 

■Bibby (J.) .MarlO Final 6.1 

■Blagden Inds.-.Feb 28 Sec. Int. 3.0 
Booker 

Me Connell...Mar 30 Final 2 125 

Bowi h or pc .Mar 31 Final 1.8B4 

■Brant Chems ...Mar 22 Final 1.7 
British 

Aerospace ...Mar 30 Final 4.8 

BP .Mar 15 Final 14.0 

British Vita ...Mar 8 Final 1.7 
Brooke Bond ...Mar 16 Interim 1.25 

Bunzl .Mar 31 Final 5.0 

■Cadbury 

Schweppes...Mar 10 Final 3.3 

Cape Inds.Mar 30 Final 1.7 

Carlton inds ...Mar 15 Final 5.0 
Charterhouse 

Group...Mar 29 Final 3.0 
Charterhouse 

Per...Mar IB Final 0 5 
Collins (Wm)...Mar 17 Final 4.5 
■Commercial 

Union...Feb 22 Final 6.95 

■Common 

Bros...Feb 22 Interim 1.0 
■Cons. Gold 

Fields.--Mar 9 Interim B.5 
Consolidated 

Plantations...Fob 18 Interim 7 sen. 

Croda Inti .Mor 31 Final 2.25 

DRG .Mar 24 Final 3.0 

Do Baers 

Cons...Mar 9 Final 25c 

Eagle Star .Mar 24 Final 11.429 

Exco inti.Mar 16 Final 2 5 

■FIsons .Mar 1 Final 6.0 

Freemans .Mar 29 Final 2JS 

■General 

Accident...Mar 2 Final 8.75 
Gen ©to l 

Mining...Mar 4 Final 120g 
Glynwed Inti...Mar 29 Final 4.9 

GRE .Mar 31 Final 10.75 

GKN .Mar 18 Final 4.0 

Habitat 

Mothaicare...Mar 29 Interim 1.2 

Hall Eng’g .Mar 18 Final 4.2 

Hepwonh 

Ceramic...Mar 24 Final 3.0 


Announce- 
Oato mont lest 
year 

HME .Fob 24 Interim 2.5 

•Hongkong and 

Shanghai Bk...Mar 8 Final HK$0-44 
Horizon 

Travel ...Mar 28 F.nal4.8S 

•ICI .Feb 24 Sec. int. 10.0 

IMI .Mar 16 Final 2.6 

*Kloan mmI >a •, • - ..- 

Benson...Mar 30 Final 7 0 

Lodbroko .Apr 1 Final 3.827 

Laird .Apr 5 Final 2.0 

Lagal and 

Ganore!...Mar 31 Final 9.0 
Los Service ...Mar 17 Final 4.2 

■LASMO .MarlO Final 6-0 

Lucas Inds .Mar 25 Interim 2.8 

■Marchwial .Fob 22 Final 

•Marley .Feb 23 Final 1.25 

■Midland 

Bank.MarlO Final 1B.0 

Mills and 

Allen inti...Mar 19 Interim 8.0 

■NatWost .Mar 15 Final 15.575 

Ocean 

Transport...Mar 25 Final 4.7 
Peachey Prop...Mar 23 Interim 2.25 

Prudential .Mar 24 Final 8.0 

■Ransomcs Simo 

and Jeffries...Mar 9 Final 8.0 
Reck in and 

Colman...Mar 30 Final 6.0 

■Rentokil .Mar 17 Final 1.8 

Rockware .Mar 24 Final 3.0 

•Royal Insce. ...Mor 1 Final 15.5 

Sedgwick .Mar 18 Final 3.75 

Shell 

Transport...Mar 11 Final 11.9 
•Simo Darby ...Mar 5 Interim 4 sen, 
Slough Esls. ...Mar 24 Final 2.075 
Smith and 

Nenhcw. ..Ma r 23 Final 2.7 
Stndrd. Chrtrd. 

Bank...Mar 30 Final 23.2 

Stcetley .Mar 18 Final 6.5 

•Tl .Mar 17 Final 5.0 

Tilling (T-)——Mar 17 Final 4.5 

Transport 

Oev..Mar 15 Final 2.8 

Tricemiol .Mar 25 Final 5.6 

Tumor and __ . „ 

Newell...Mar 17 Final nil 

■Ultramar .Mar 10 Final 8.0 

■Umlevet .Mar 1 Final 16.91 

■United 

Biscuits.—Mar 17 Final 3.0 

Vantona .Fob 22 Final duo 

•Vickers .Fota 28 Final 7.45 

Weir .Mar 31 Final 1.75 

Wills Faber ...Mar 24 Final 10.7 

Wofsolcy* 

Hughes...Mar 16 Interim 4.B4 

• Board mooting imlmatod. 1 Rights 
Issue since made, i Tax free, 5 Scrip 
issue since made. 1 Forecast. 


Final 11.9 
Interim 4 sen. 


Final 6.5 
Final 5.0 
Final 4.5 


Final 8.0 
Final 16.91 


Final 7.45 
Final 1.75 
Final 10.7 


BASE LENDING RATES 


A.B.N. Bank . 11 % 

Allied Irish Bank. 11 % 

Amro Bonk . 11 % 

Henry Ansbacher . 11 

Arbutbnot Latham ... 11 % 

Armco Trust Ltd. 11 % 

Associates Cap. Corp- H % 

Banco de Bilbao . 11 % 

Bank Hapoalim BM ... 11 % 

BCCI . 11 % 

Bank o£ Ireland . 11 % 

Bank Leuml (UK) pic 11 % 

Bank of Cyprus . 11 % 

Bank Street Sec. Ltd. 101% 
Banque Beige Ltd. ... 11 % 

Banque r>i Rhone. 12 % 

Barclays Bank . 11 % 

Beneficial Trust Ltd..-. 12 % 
E remar Holdings Ltd. 12 % 
Brit. Bank of Hid. East 11 % 

! Brown Shipley . 11 % 

Canada Perm’t Trust 111% 
Castle Court Trust Ltd. 111% 

Cayzer Ltd.... 11 % 

Cedar Holdings . 11 % 

[Charterhouse Japhet... 11 % 

Chou 1 art on s . 111% 

Citibank Savings .V 9 % 

Clydesdale Bank . 11 % 

C. E. Coates . 12 % 

Comm. Bk. of N. East 11 % 
Consolidated Credits... 11 % 

Co-operative Bank.*11 % 

The Cyprus Popular Bk 11 % 

Duncan Lawrie . 11 % 

E. T. Trust. 11 % 

Exeter Trust Ltd. 12 % 

First NaL Fin. Corp. 13J% 
First Nat. Secs. Ltd. 13 % 

Robert Fraser . 12 % 

Grindlays Bank.til % 

i Guinness Mahon . 1J. 


Gulf G'tee Trust Ltd. 12 % 

lHambros Bank . 11 % 

Hargrave Secs. Ltd. ... 11 % 
Heritable & Gen. Trust 11 % 

I Hill Samuel .$11 % 

C. Hoare & Co.til % 

Hongkong & Shanghai 11 % 
Kingsnorlh Trust Ltd. 12 % 
Knowsley & Co. Ltd.... 11J% 

Lloyds Bank . 11 % 

Mallinhall Limited .... 11 % 
Edward Manson & Co. 12 % 

Midland Bank . 11 % 

I Morgan Grenfell . 11 % 

National Westminster 11 % 

Norwich Gen. Tst. . 11 % 

P. S. Refson & Co. ... 11 % 
Royal Trust Co. Canada 11 % 
Roxburghe Guarantee 114% 
Slavenburg's Bank ... 11 % 
Standard Chartered ...||11 % 

Trade Dev. Bank . 11 % 

Trustee Savings Bank 11 % 

TCB .11 % 

United Bank of Kuwait 11 % 
VoJkskas Inti. Ltd. ... ll % 
Westpac Banking Corp- U % 
Whiteaway Laidlaw ... 11 J% 

Williams & Giyn's. 11 % 

Wintrust Secs. Ltd. ... 11 % 

Yorkshire Bank. 11 % 

I Members of tha.Accepting Houses 
Committee. 

7-day deposits 8 V.. 1 -month 
8 25*/.. Shori-iarm £8.000/12- 
monihs 10.6 

7-day deposits on sums Of: under 
£10.000 8".. Cl0.000 up to £50.000 
£50.000 and over 94’ i- 
Call deposits Cl.000 and over 8%. 
21-day deposits over £1,000 9%. 
Demand deposits 8%. 

Mortgage base rate. 
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Closing prices in New York. Feruary 18 


12 Marti 
lav 


«% 


sv 

Zft 

ai% «% 


aa, ift 
ta% < 


ia, 

ft 

2ft 


«% 


415. 27 

Zft 15% 


12), ft 

1ft 


17% 0% 

9% 4% 


‘ft 125, 

a* in, 


*s% 

90% 73% 
65 52% 

33% 


31% 

7% 

70 


2% 

23% 

0% 

2 

? 

54% 


Fft 56% 
04 50% 

66V 50% 
17% 13 

36% 03% 

24% 10% 

49% 26% 

31% W% 
32% 19 
30% 18% 

13% 7% 

S7% ass, 
25 18% 


Stock 
AAR 
A CF 
Air 
AMRCp 
AW 
AMR 
AW 
APT. 
ARA 
ASA 
AVX 
AKLat) 

AcmaC 

AcmeE 

AfWDg 

AtoEx 

ArfmM 

Adwsl 

AMD 

MrtJ 

MW. 

AetL 

Atom 

Atoen 

AtrPnl 

AttFn 

NMn 

AtaP 

AMP 

AtaP 

AUP 

HOP 


P ! 

Or*. TH. E 
44 4 5 23 
276 83 9 
13681 32 


pf218 12 
pl213 83 

34 

2 53 n 

31 42 

32 123* 
84 21 17 

1407721 
32b 27 31 
04 4 11 
1730 11 
20 b 25 it 
a 18 9 12 
a 54 
2 32 8 7 8 
pf 224 
pa43c 39 
jGO 22 


36% 3a 


32% 16% 

20% 14 


Aogsco 

Afccny 

Abano 

Ablan 

Mean 

AieoSld 

AfeoMx 

AJextfr 

AIQCP 

AlgCp 


8016 13 
60 3 0 26 
n 4 
pi A3 92 13 
10*87 13 
pi 913 

pfS 44 73 
pi 8 18 13 
PIB28 13 
180 97 5 
140 42 U 
-5» 28 13 
1 23 12 
90 3 0 
T a 37 11 
1 45 11 


Sts 

lOQsHigk l cm 
74 9% 8% 

10Q 33% 33 
7SS 17 16% 

146*21% 20% 

274 10 9% 

76 17% 17% 

95 26% ZV 
382 0, 6% 

318 38 
1033 71% 70% 

91 26 25% 

1189 39% 38% 

31 18% «% 

143 12% 11% 
149 10% 9% 

Si 15% 15% 

9 B 7% 

433 uIB% 17% 
1448 35% 35% 

2108 38% 36% 

1 S3 83 

1 62% 63% 

208 27% 27% 

61 3% 3% 

775 44% 43% 

78 20% 19% 

92 2% 2% 

17 31% 31 

22 7 B% 

250 70 TO 
*700 72 72 

1200 64 63% 

2750 B*% 63 

10 16% 16% 

101 34 33% 

17 19% 19% 

151 43 «% 

1060 
48 

1404 22% 


29% 

30% 

22 


17 38 12% 12% 

108 19 10 37 56% 56% 

pCJS II 11 u2S% 25% 


88 % 68 
25% 17% 


17% 12% 

3ft 28% 


57% 48 

99% 83% 


110% 105% 
9 5% 

39% 22% 
27% 14% 

15% 6% 
39% 20 

35 22 


Aipn 

140 5 3126 

181 

35V 

Alghi 

pC 13 11. 

28 

19% 

A*3' 

AlgPw 

ptCl1£S 13 

240 10 7 

M 

984 

87% 

a 

AknG 

40b 23 43 

43 

AAdCp 

AMCp 

?«0 63 6 
p«74 12 

6331 38% 
X 56% 

AJdCp 

pl 12 '2 

2 


AMCp 

pfl78e 17 

314 

108 

AM>d 

15 

10 

7V 


23% 

17% 


58% 

99% 


37% 17% 

32% 


AMStr 

MdTel 

ABsCtl 

AloCh 

Alcoa 

Aim 


7% 


180 4 7 10 76 38% 38% 

l 38 10 231 26% 28% 

979 13, 11% 

519 25% 25% 

1973 32% 31% 

1007 24 231; 


120 3 7 
20 8 


arm 

Qnse Pm. 
(kuna nm» 
9% 

33% + % 
16% -% 
21% * % 

19 V 

17% + % 

25% +% 

ft 

+ 1% 
70, -% 
25% 

39i, +% 
181, -% 
n% -% 
10% +% 
15% -% 

8 +% 
18% +1 
35V + V 
377, +1% 

83 +*% 

©% -% 
27% + % 
3% 

44 + % 

20 + % 
ft + % 
31% +% 

9 -A 

72 . 

63% + % 
6*% +% 
1«% -% 
33% -% 
18% +% 
42% -% 

29%. 

3ft -% 
22 % -% 
12% +% 
66 % +% 
25% + % 
26% -% 
19% 

87 -% 

23% 

17% -% 
3B% 41% 

58% 4% 
99% 4% 

lQ7% -% 
7% 4 % 

38% -% 
26% + % 
12% +% 
25% 

32% -% 
24 . 


20% 14% 

33% 15% 


140 86 

4% 1% 


15% 

5i 


8 

37% 
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23° Ski Meeting Interbancario Europeo 


Organised by the Banca di Trento e Bolzano, the 23rd European 
Interbank ski meeting was this year held at Madonna di Campigiio. 
29th January to 5th February 1983.2297 participants, representing 
eight European countries entered the competition. 

The Financial Times presented an award to the best overall, 
visiting bank's team, which this year was Cassa di Risparmio della 
Provinciadi Bolzano 
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AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSING PRICES 
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Sales figures are uncritical Yearly highs and lows reltecl I he 
previous 52 weeks plus (he curem week, but nor itn* latest 
trading day. Where a split or stock dividend amounimg Id 25 
per cent or more has been paid. Ihe year's lugiMow range and 
dividend are shewn to ihe new slock only. Unless eHharwiw 
naiad, rales of dnndunds are annual disbursements based on 
The tetesr declaration. 

a-dnndand abo extra Is) b-annual rale of dividend plus 
stock dhndmd c-liouadalng dividend cld-called d-new yearly 
low e-d<vidend declared or paid in preceding iz months g-dt- 
vtdend in Canadian lunds. subject 10 15* non-reudenci tax 1- 
dnndertd declared after splu-up or slock dwidena j-dnndend 
paid thtt year, on*tied, deterred, or no action taken at West di¬ 
vidend mBeihg k-diwdend declared or paid this year, an accu¬ 
mulative Issue with dividends m arrears, n-new issue - n the 
past 52 weeks. The high-low range begins with the start of tra¬ 
ding. nd-noxl day delivery. P/E-pnce-eamings ratio r-dividend 
declared or paid m prec&tSng 12 months, plus slock riwdmd. 
5—stock spirt. Dividends begets wun dale of spin, sis-sales. I- 
dMdend paid tn slock in preceding 12 months, estimated cash 
vahjeonto-dMdendoru-disinbiiiiondste u—new yearly hqh. 
v-nadmg hailed vnn banknipiey or receivership or being ro- 
orgarased under the Bankruptcy Acs. or securities assumed by 
such companies, wd-when dtstnbuied. vrr-when issued, ww- 
wnn warrants, x-ex-riwdend or e<-nghis »d<s-ex-<3islr«xmon. 
mv-wnhout warrants y-tu aiwdend and sdas In tul ykt-yiefel 
z-sales m hdl 
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The programme for 1983 indudes the following conferences:— 


THE EUROMARKETS IN 1983 
London, 8 & 9 March, 1983 

THE OUTLOOK FOR WORLD GRAINS 
London, 22 & 23 March, 1983 

VENTURE CAPITAL 
Edinburgh, 21 & 22 April,-1983 

THE OUTLOOK FOR .MOTOR COMPONENTS 
Geneva, 1 & 2 June, 1983 

This conference will coincide with S1TEV TS — the tenth international exhibition for the suppliers 
oF the vehicle industry. 

WORLD ELECTRONICS 

London, 21 & 22 June, 1983 

THE FIFTH WORLD GOLD CONFERENCE 

Lugano, 22 & 23 June 1983 

ASIAN ENERGY 

Singapore, 7 & 8 September, 1983 

This conference has been timed to coincide with the First International Energy Technology Exhibition 
for Asia. 
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Details of the Conference programmes and registration procedures can be obtained from: 

The Financial Times Limited 
Conference Organisation 
Minster House, Arthur Street 
London EC4R9AX 


Tel: 01-6211355 
Tdexi 27347 FTCONF G 
Cables: FINCONF LONDON 
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Alberta 


The Province’s economy, increasingly 
dependent on the oil industry, has been 
hit no harder than the rest of Canada but the 
shock has been greater. It believes, however, 
that the worst is over. 


Hoping to be first 
to show an upturn 


BY NICHOLAS HIRST 


FOR THE BEST part of a 
decade oil rich Alberta was the 
fastest growing economy in 
Canada. It was known as tbe 
land of the blue-eyed Sheikhs. 
Ontario, accustomed to being 
regarded as the "richest province 
in the country, looked on with 
envy. 

Alberta was a get-ricb-qulck 
land. A place with low taxes 
where entrepreneurs were wel¬ 
comed and prospered. Like a 
new gold rush, workers flocked 
to the province to take advan¬ 
tage of the highest wages in 
Canada. Between 197ft and 1981 
the population grew by 22.7 per 
cent, faster than anywhere else 
in the country. 

Calgary became the oil capi¬ 
tal of the North. The big char¬ 
tered banks put their world 
energy divisions there. It be¬ 
came a centre of energy exper¬ 
tise rivalling Houston. Cranes 
swung nver ever taller budd¬ 
ings as the rectangular glass 
palaces of the new wealth rose 
to more than double the city's 
office space in five years. 

Mistake 

In 1975 with the world in 
recession, Canada’s economic 
growth In reel terms was 1J2 per 
cent. Alberta grew by 7.4 per 
cent. In 1980 the country as a 
whole stagnated. Alberta’s 
gross domestic product rose 74 
per cent 

“ People thought for a while 
we had repealed the business 
cycle," said Lou Hyndman, the 
provincial treasurer. 

In 1982 Albertans discovered 
their mistake. The glass palaces 
failed to fill up with tenants. 
Once it was impossible to find 
an apartment Now there is a 
choice. House prices have 
fallen. Unemployment which 


average 3.8 per cent in 1981 has 
risen so 10.6 per cent, and in 
Calgary has risen a full point 
above the national average of 
12.4 per cent 

Some of the newcomers have 
returned home. Yellow Alberta 
licence plates have become a 
common sight in the East. Esti¬ 
mates within the provincial 
government are that last year 
gdp was down between two and 
three per cent The decline is 
less than Canada as a whole, 
but the shock is greater. 

Retail sales which in recent 
years have shown the strongest 
growth and the highest level 
per capita in any province have 
been more depressed than 
Canada as a whole. High priced 
fashion stores have dosed. Ex¬ 
pensive restaurants, which once 
were doing a thriving trade, 
now have empty tables. 

The economy has become ex¬ 
tremely dependent on the oil 
industry. It produces 88 per 
cent of Canada's fuel. In 1971 
extractive industries—more 

than 95 per cent oil and gas— 
accounted for 10 per cent of 
gdp. - Ten years later, with 
sharp Increases In worldwide 
and domestic oil and gas prices 
that share had doubled to 20 per 
cent. 00 was the driving force 
spurring a vigorous construction 
industry which in money 
terms, grew at 21.6 per cent for 
five years. 

The oU boom investment, 
accounting for 36 per cent of 
gdp, against 23 per cent for 
Canada as a whole, led the 
Alberta economy. Last year it 
is estimated only to have risen 
in nominal teems and is ex¬ 
pected to be lower in 1983. 

Lou Hyndman put much of 
the blame on the Federal 
Government's National Energy 


Programme, which he says, 
“ caused a massive dislocation 
in what was then the strongest 
industry In the co un try." 

In October 1980 the Federal 
Government moved to increase 
its share of oil revenues and in¬ 
crease Canadian ownership of a 
foreign dominated sector. The 
NEP sharply changed the econo¬ 
mics of the industry. 

It discriminated against 
foreign oil companies, encourag¬ 
ing takeovers by Canadian busi¬ 
nesses. After a fight between 
Alberta and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment an agreement was 
concluded in September 1981 on 
pricing and revenue sharing 
which sharply increased royal¬ 
ties and taxes. 

,,It was ill-timed. Interest 
rates were soaring, there was a 
change in expectations of the 
future course of world oil 
prices. Canadian companies 
which went on a buying spree 
of foreign-owned oil groups 
were saddled with too much 
debt and left looking for ways 
to curtail expenditures. Foreign 


companies, faced with a double 
blow of a glut of oil on world 
markets and a discriminatory 
NEP, became disillusioned. 

Oil company taxes in 1981 
rose by 34 per cent taking 
C$3bn out of the industry. In 
1982 oil and gas companies 
stopped spending. They could 
no longer afford to expand. 
Rigs stopped drilling. Cranes 
stopped swinging. 


Mega-projects 


Two mega - projects, the 
Alsands synthetic crude plant 
and the Cold Lake heavy oil 
plant, worth a combined C$30bn, 
which had been expected to 
fuel the province's growth, were 
cancelled. The effects rippled 
through the economy. 

Realising they bad hit the 
industry too hard, tbe Alberta 
and Federal Government cut 
their royalty and tax takes. The 
Alberta Government gave back 
C$5.4bn and the Federal 
Government C$2bn. 

Without trying to spend its 


way out of recession, says Lou 
Hyndman, tbe Alberta Govern¬ 
ment tried to alleviate its 
effects. It put C$2bn into public 
works and for two years 
diverted the whole of the 
income of the Alberta Heritage 
Fund, equal to another C$2bn 
to subsidise mortgage interest 
rates to homeowners and small 
businesses. 

As a result of the decline in 
expected royalties and increased 
spending, the budget deficit 
this year is estimated at 
C$2.7bn. The proportion of oil 
and gas revenues flowing into 
the Heritage Fund, built up for 
the day oil income would 
decline, has been cut from 30 
per cent to 15 per cent. For 
the first time' in' a decade 
Alberta has borrowed on domes¬ 
tic markets and is expected to 
raise money internationally. 

But Lou Hyndman believes 
the worst is over. Business con¬ 
fidence. which disappeared with 
the NEP is starting to return. 

The Conference Board of 


tawstmeots 


ALBERTA'S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Real gross domestic prodnet 1971 (?m) . 15,254 14,597 11,096 

Gross domestic product ($ms) . 49,952 42,332 21,901 

Personal income ($ms) .. 27,212 22,867 12,835 

Investment ($ms) . 18,360 15,648 7,229 

Population (thousands) .. 2,227 2,145 L838 

Net migration (thousands) . 50.2 56.1 4L9 

Labour force (thousands) . 1,136 1,072 871 

Employment (thousands) .. 1,093 1,032 837 

Unemployment rate <%) . 3.8 3.7 4JI 

Average weekly earnings (5s) . 391 342 237 

Farm cash receipts ($ms) . 3,921 3,133 1,842 

Crude oil and equivalent ($ms) . 8.928 8,498 3425 

Marketable natural gas (5ms) . 5,728 5440 2,101 

Coal ($xns) . 482 367 244 

Manufacturing shipments (5ms) . 12,976 10,634 5415 

Retail sales (5ms) . 10,891 9,356 4,557 

Housing starts (number of units) . 28.470 32,031 38,771 

Consumer price index (1971 = 100) . 237.3 210-2 148.4 

Source: Budget Address, Mr Lou Hyndman, Provincial Treasurer, March 1982 
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1 tftso UP so I 

Between 1976 and 1981, 
investments in Alberta 
increased by an anim al 
average of 20.5 per cent, more 
than double the rate in tbe 
rest of Canada. 

Canada, an independent re¬ 
spected forecasting body, has 
estimated that the province will 
lead Canada out of recession 
with 4.7 per cent growth this 
year. i 

Lou Hyndman and has 
economists are not so optimistic. 
The growth potential in Alberta 
has been overestimated. The 
economy had become badly over¬ 
heated. Labour was difficult to 
obtain and costs were soaring. 
To an extent the slowdown has 
been quietly welcomed as a 
necessary correction to more 
gradual growth rates. 

*’ The last thing we want," ex¬ 
plained Lou Hyndman. “ is to 
come rocketing out of this situa¬ 
tion at such a rate we will be 
right back up to very high 
interest rates and inflation. 
When Peter Lougheed, the pro¬ 
vincial prime, minister, in his 
end of year Press conference, 
predicted an end to the u credit 
card society ” there is little 
doubt he was relieved to see It 

go- 

The overheating will take 
some time to dissipate, however. 
There is estimated to be suffici¬ 
ent commercial office space for 
companies requirements until 
1986. 

Elsewhere the economy is 



soft. Poor grain prices are 
depressing Alberta’s agriculture 
and net farm income is expected 
to be the worst for 25 years in 
real terms in 1983. At the start 
of the fourth quarter last year, 
manufacturing, a third of which 
is in petroleum, coal and 
chemical products, was continu¬ 
ing to decline. 

Over the longer term 
Alberta's future looks strong. 
A return to scarcer oil late in 
the decade could bring on 
frontier oil projects. The mega- 
projects could be revived. 
Prospects for increased gas 
sales to the U.S_ now running 
below authorised levels through 
slack demand, are expected to 
pick up after 1985 and there 
are hopes that the new petro¬ 
chemical industry will prove 
competitive. But at the 
moment, the recovery is more 
evident in the hopes of the poli¬ 
ticians, than it is in the econo¬ 
mic statistics. 
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You can 
expand 
and prosper 
in Alberta, 
Canada 


If you believe in long-term business planning, the 
Alberta Advantage will be especially attractive to 
you. It consists of a unique combination of benefits 
you will enjoy when you expand or relocate to 
Alberta, Canada’s fastest growing province. These 
benefits include: 

• a strong spirit of free enterprise 

• lots of space to grow for future generations 

• the lowest personal taxes in Canada 

• no gasoline tax 

• no retail sales tax 

• no inheritance tax 

Alberta is a modem, dynamic province with well- 
planned cities, burgeoning communities and 
thriving industries. And, for those with initiative, 
Alberta offers many opportunities to grow and 
succeed. Joint ventures and licensing arrangements 
are encouraged. Investments are particularly 
welcomed in the areas of: 

• metal and plastic fabrication 

• food processing and product development 

• many kinds of manufacturing 

• petrochemicals 

• mineral and forest product development 
For more information, write, call or telex 
Alberta Economic Development. 


Abzrta 


”V>PI/ E '8 Economic Development 
A Jt |V J Alberta House, 1 Mount Street 

TAwana 1*1 London > England WlY 5AA 

CANADA 1*1 Te|ex Numbef 51-23461 
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ALBERTA II 


How the energy sector is coping with Ottawa policy and the recession. A two-page review by Richard Johns 

Oil industry fights constraints -I Oil sands 


FOR ALBERTA and its oil 
producers there Is a 'somewhat 
bleak irony in the fact that a 
significant proportion of the 
province's capacity is not being 
used while crude is being 
imported into eastern Canada. 

The situation in itself may 
not be at variance with the 
National Energy Programme’s 
objective of achieving self- 
sufficiency b.v 1990. The oil will, 
after alL be there for future 
use but from the point of view 
of both the economy and the 
industry in Alberta, still com¬ 
plaining that it is tightly 
squeezed by the NEP intro¬ 
duced in 19S0 despite its revi¬ 
sion and modifications, the 
■denial of the production is 
inexplicable. 

In the course of 1982 the 
amount of " locked-in ” crude 
varied from 50,000 b/d to a 
peak of 250.000 b/d last April. 
The cost to the national balance 
of payments was put as high as 
CS5bn by GuU Canada in a 
recent advertisement in the 
Edmonton Journal criticising 


the NEP for holding back 
development of oil and gas 
resources. 

“That money has left the 
country for ever," the ccmpany 
laments. At the same time the 
negative effect on the industry’s 
cash flow has reduced the 
means needed for exploration 
and development 

The Government of Alberta, 
facing a revenue shortfall 
and rising unemployment as 
well as the continuing financial 
squeeze on Its producers, is 

equally aggravated. 

“It's ridiculous . . . like 

kicking yourself pn the shins,” 

Ur Peter Lougheed, the 
Premier, said. “Because you can 
only produce at a certain rate, 
that oil and money has gone out 
of the economic stream for 10 
to 35 years.” 

Albertans see the situation 
as a prime example of what 
to them is the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s purblind obtuseness on 
energy policy. It arose because 
a throughput of about 100,000 
b/d is needed to keep in opera- 





was our first year. 



was our best (to date). 


Our first year in 1882 saw us begin operation as 
a land settlement company in Canada’s Northwest. 
Then, through the years, we began to grow. 
Into exploration and production of oil and 
natural gas in western Canada and the Arctic. 

into encrg>’ investments and operations in 
Australia, Spain. Italy, the North Sea 
and the United States. 

Into coal, geothermal resources and salt cavern 
storage for liquid petroleum gas. 

In 1982. Canada Northwest Energy Limited 
marked its first century of growth with the 
highest gross earnings, profits and cash flow- 
in the company's history. 

Canada Northwest approaches its second 
centurv with confidence. 


Canada Northwest 
Energy 

Celebrating our first century. 


tion the pipeline from Portland, 
Maine to Montreal—-though the 
actual rate has fallen to 75,000 
b/d recently. Jt provides an 
alternative source of supply 
and is regarded as strategic¬ 
ally important 

The more expensive imports 
are subsidised by the Petro¬ 
leum Compensation Charge 
which is levied to bring the 
price into line with that for 
domestic oil. The flow of 
Canadian oil westwards through 
the inter-proxincial pipeline, 
with a capacity of more than 
2m b/d. is running at 2.1m b/d 
while Albertan oil lies “ locked 
in.” 

For Alberta, the problem has 
been compounded by die system 

of nominations used. Refiners 
make them three months in 
advance, but when the time 
comes are under no obligation 
to lift the amounts previously 
indicated—“ tantamount to a 
one-way contract " In the words 
of Mr John Zaorirny. Alberta's 
Minister of Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

Restoration of oil output to 
full potential, together with in¬ 
creasing gas sales, is the Pro¬ 
vincial Government's main 
priority. Contacts on the issue 
have taken place with the 
Federal Government and the 
National Energy Board under 
whose jurisdiction it falls. 

Alberta is making two pro¬ 
posals to alleviate the problems. 

I Firstly, it wants the system of 
, nominations changed so that 
, there is some penalty for pur- 
I chasers who do not honour 
nominations. Secondly, it is 
seeking an arrangement per¬ 
mitting its producers to export 
its light and medium crudes (its 
heavy varieties are negligible), 
equivalent in value to the im¬ 
ports via the Maine-Montreal 
pipeline. 

There remains the challenge 
of maintaining the momentum, 

within the constraints of the 


NEP. of exploration so that the 
provincial economy can be 
regenerated and new reserves 
found. Once again in 19S2 ad¬ 
ditions to them did not com¬ 
pensate for extraction at the 
rate of rather more than 1.1m 
b/d (85 per cent of Canadian 
output). 

Reserves decline 

The Alberta Energy and Re¬ 
sources Conservation Board cal¬ 
culated a decline in reserves 
of conventional oil from 4.4bn 
barrels to 4.1bn last year but 
they still constituted over two- 
thirds of Canada's total despite 
the build up of search in the 
Frontiers where the long-term 
growth lies. Government in¬ 
centives are heavily orientated 
to them. 

There have been no big—by 
Alberta’s standards—discoveries 
since 1967. The exploration 
prospect Is one of a number 
of small structures containing 
perhaps half as much ail again 
as proven reserves, A similar 
amount might eventually be ex¬ 
tracted by enhanced recovery 
methods. 

Mr R. EL Carlyle, senior vice- 
president of Gulf, says that a 
dollar invested in the Frontiers 
should be matched wjth one in 
Alberta reflecting the view of 
the multinationals despite the 
NEP tax regime which discrim¬ 
inates heavily against them 
in the Province. 

The industry acknowledges 
the Incentive constituted by the 
New Oil Reference Price- 
known as NORP—which gives 
the international rate for dis¬ 
coveries made from the begin¬ 
ning of 1981 (though not 
extra oil recovered from older 
fields by enhanced recovery 
schemes), as well as synthetic 
oil and output from the 
Frontier. 

At C$42 per barrel “ new oil " 
gives a net-back to producers of 
C$25 per barrel compared with 
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the slender margin for “old 
oil.” But the tax pressure on 
cash-flow is unanimously said to 
be too great. 

Establishing the differential 
for “new oil’’ was one of the 
gains from the agreement 
between Alberta and the 
Federal Government, which 
revised the NEP in its original 
form, finally reached in 
September 1981 only after Ed¬ 
monton had started progres¬ 
sively cutting back conventional 
crude production while bolding 
in abeyance oil sands and heavy 
crude projects. 

There were others, too, giving 
the industry in Alberta an im¬ 
proved but still insufficient cash 
flow over the life of a five-year 
deaL The revised pricing 
schedule for u old oil ” was an¬ 
other concession but it allowed 
the rate for both categories, pre- 
1973 and 1973-81. to advance 
only to 75 per cent of world 
rates by this year. 

The Federal Government has 
still not abandoned its commit¬ 
ment to protecting the Cana¬ 
dian consumer from world 


Manufacturing 


market forces—a policy that can 
only mitigate against the objec¬ 
tive of self-sufficiency by 1990. 
That goal, regarded as an 
illusory hope by the industry, 
is still based on the assumption 
—very much at the heart of the 
NEP—that the international 
rate will rise to CS77.48 by 
1986. 

The NEP is still anathema uo 
Alberta and the industry 
especially, not the least because 
of its discriminatory provisions 
against foreign companies. The 
belief in Edmonton and Calgary 
is that the Federal Government 
knows it made a mistake but 
now cannot retreat for political 
reasons. 

Sir Lougheed is reasonably 
optimistic about the prospects 
for the industry but hanging 
over them are doubts about the 
world oil price. Even a modest 
reduction would throw out of 
balance the complex and awk¬ 
ward fiscal structure on 
which the fortunes of the 
industry and the revenues of 
the province depend. A col¬ 
lapse would have dire implica¬ 
tions for both. 


Natural gas waits for U.S. upturn 


LATE LAST month the 
National Energy Board recom¬ 
mended a substantial increase 
in authorisations for Canadian 
natural gas. The proposal was 
finally made after a protracted 
review of the federation's 
resources and requirement, 
dated back to March, 1982. 

It would double availability 
from 45bn cu metres in 1982 to 
S2bn cu metres in 1990. Such 
an expansion could give net 
economic benefits to Canada of 
CglTbn in current dollar terms 
over the next decade, according 
to the NEB. The announcement 
was given a guarded welcome 
by the industry. 

That was quite natural given 
the estimated 40 per cent of 
existing capacity linked to the 
distribution system but not 
being utilised—quite apart from 
wells not tied into the system. 

There should be no problem 
about the recommendations 
receiving the approval of the 
Federal Government, despite its 
previous misgivings about 
1 allowing more exports. 

Blessing by the U.S. regula¬ 
tory bodies poses a far more 
serious question mark. As it 
| was. the recommended authort- 
| setion only covered half the 
1 volumes sought in the 26 appli- 
1 cations before the NEB. More¬ 
over, it would — If practicable 
— have little impact in the 
short-term, with permitted 
volumes rising by only 600m cu 
metres in 1983 to 21.6bn cu 
metres in 1986. 

The slow start to the 
graduated increase laid down in 
the NEB’s schedule realistically 
reflects the basic problem — 
the immediate absence of any 
growth potential in the UA, 
Canada’s only export market as 
yet and the only one accessible 
nt present It has been pro¬ 
viding for about 45 per cent of 


American demand in recent 
years. 

In 1982, the volume delivered 
across the border by pipeline 
was only 47 per cent of tbe 
authorised amount, a little 
under 50m cu ft per day and 
rather less than in 1981 — 
while domestic deliveries stag¬ 
nated at a little over lOObn cu 
ft p/d. 

One does not have to look 
hard for a reason. American 
demand has fallen not only 
because of economic recession, 
and competition from fuel oiL 
The U.S. still has a surplus of 
its own. 

Canadian gas, meanwhile, is 
priced at U.S.S4.94 per thousand 
cu ft at the border — fixed by- 
treaty and at Canada's insist¬ 
ence — compared with an 
American clearing price of 
U.S.S3.50. 

Canadian gas is competitive 
in contiguous areas of the U.S. 
and as a supplement to the 
American domestic distribution 
system. 

Alberta is justifiably confi¬ 
dent that the situation in the 
U.S. will turn in its favour by 
the middle of the decade as a 
consequence of the decontrol of 
American prices and the pros¬ 
pect of demand for gas exceed¬ 
ing supply across the border. 

In the meantime, the 
Albertan Government is trying 
to increase sales across the 
border regardless. Referring to 
the NEB recommendation, Mr 
Peter Lougheed, the Premier, 
said: “That’s one hurdle out of 
the way — if we had nrirkets 
to export to. What we are work¬ 
ing very aggressively at, both 
with tbe industry and the 
Federal Government, is to find 
ways of marketing our gas in 
the present confused market 
situation in the U.S.” 

In this connection, Mr John 
Zaozimy, Albertan Minister of 
Energy and Natural- Resources, 


points to indications that the 
Federal Government is pre¬ 
pared to contemplate some 
flexibility over the U.S. border 
price. 

Linked to the world price of 
crude, it has inevitably suffered 
from much cheaper heavy fuel 
oil. There is general recognition 
for the need for a reduction in 
the S4.94 set for Canadian gas 
at the border if exports are to 
be maintained and increased 
over the next couple of years. 

Exports important 

Exports are of especial im¬ 
portance to all Alberta pro¬ 
ducers under the complicated 
price formula in force since the 
province reached — in Septem¬ 
ber 1981 — its agreement with 
the Federal Government which 
drastically modified the 
National Energy Policy pre¬ 
sented nearly a year before. 

Currently, producers receive 
a gross revenue of C$2.29 per 
million cu ft plus C$1.20 for 
exports. Proceeds from them, 
after deduction of transmission 
costs, are shared out on a pro 
rata basis to all of them. 

After payment of royalties 
and tax, operating costs and the 
payment to the pipeline com¬ 
panies distributing the gas the 
producer is left with something 
like C$1.40 at present Under 
the Canada-Alberta agreement, 
which also did away with the 
proposed gas export tax, 
scheduled increments of 50 
cents annually were set in 
respect of gas sold in Canada. 
That is in line with the NEP’s 
erroneous assumptions about 
the increase in world oil prices 
— which are still being 
observed. 

Alberta also secured a pledge 
in 1981 that the price of gas 
should be no more (ban 65 per 
cent of that of oil in thermal 
equivalency. The provision has 


not done much to boost ' 
domestic sales of gas, but it 
has meant — because oil prices 
have not gone up — a drop in 
the federal tax of 29 per cent 
at the beginning of this month. 

No less than 20 per cent of 
the total increased availability 
of gas under the NEB's recom¬ 
mendations is accounted for by 
its conditional approval of 
Dome Petroleum’s venture to 
sell 4.65 cu m. a year in the, 
form of liquefied natural gas,! 
.(about 2.9m tonnes) to Japanese 
utilities. over a 15-year period, 
which could be increased to 20. 

Financing the deal apparently 
presents no difficulty to tlje 
company whose big debts are 
being rescheduled by the 
Federal Government and a 
group of leading banks. 

The Japanese are apparently 
prepared to take responsibility 
for the financing of the gas 
liquefaction plant and terminal 
on the coast of British Colum¬ 
bia. Dome has to satisfy 16 
regulatory conditions by j 
January 31 next year. 

In Alberta, doubts as to 
whether the return will be suf¬ 
ficient seem widespread. Mr 
W. F. Richards. Dome's presi¬ 
dent. is confident about the out¬ 
come. He says: “ Logic indicates 
that agreement will be reached. 
It would be surprising if the 
16 conditions had not been 
made—there is nothing extra¬ 
ordinary about them.” 

At the same time the incen¬ 
tives and tax reliefs given to 
the industry by the Alberta and 
Federal Governments are help¬ 
ing to maintain the momentum 
of discoveries in what is a 
heavily gas-prone province, 
where probably half as much 
again in reserves at present 
proven remains to he found. 
But a further easing of the 
fiscal regime and other assist¬ 
ance are of more vital relevance 
to oil for the time being. 


NEWS OF THE final collapse of 
the Alsands synthetic crude pro¬ 
ject last April was received with 
sadness rather than shock by 
Alberta. Two months before 
Shell Oil of Canada’s With¬ 
drawal. five out of the eight 
original partners in the venture, 
collectively holding a half share, 
had dropped out 

Over the previous year the 
fate of the scheme designed to 
produce 137,000 barrels a day 
had looked increasingly prob¬ 
lematical as the oil market 
sagged and interest rates 
soared. 

The bitter irony was that the 
project would probably have 
gone ahead if the Federal 
Government had put terms 
eventually offered three years 
before at the opset—and at a 
very much cheaper cost than 
C$ilbn finally estimated. 

Previously, ip 1981, Esso 
Resources had shelved its 
140,000 b/d heavy oil project at 
Cold Lake. Thus, the projection 
made by the National Energy 
Council of oil output from non- 
rtraventional sources rising from 
326.000 b/d in I9SS to 723.000 
b/d in 1990 looked optimistic 
then, anyway. It is partly to 
blame for the fact that only 
marginal progress is likely to 
be made towards those goals. 

In the process further com¬ 
mercial exploitation of what 
might be regarded as Canada’s 
biggest single economic resource 
has been deferred. Bitumen and 
heavy crude in the oQ sands of 
Alberta are reckoned to have a 
full potential of 1 , 0001 m barrels. 
Nothing like that could, con¬ 
ceivably be recovered. 

According te present think¬ 
ing, anything from 25-50bn 
barrels ran be mined, according 
to the techniques now in limited 
use. A • proportion of .the 
remainder " in situ ” at depths 
of over 200 feet which cannot be 
mined, might be extracted by 
techniques currently being 
researched and evolved. 

In addition it is thought that 
the Devonian carbonate—or 
limestone—geological formation 
of northern Alberta could con¬ 
tain an equivalent oil potential. 
Neither the Cold Lake or 
Alsands projects, as originally 
conceived, should necessarily be 
regarded as dead. Sooner or 
later, they will re-emerge fn 
some form when conditions and 
prices are right There is a 
general view that the time Is 
not ripe for the so-called ‘’mega¬ 
projects.” 


Pilot plants 


In the meantime, the collapse 
of the two which were planned 
for this decade has tended to 
obscure the fact that a signific¬ 
ant proportion of Canada’s OU 
output —some 10 per cent— 
comes from exploitation of oil 
sands on a commercial scale. 

There are a number of pro¬ 
mising pilot plants in operation, 
some of which extract bitumen 
“in situ” and produce quantities 
of synthetic erode; one produc¬ 
ing he*«v oil is semi¬ 
commercial. 

uutput of synthetic crude 
from Alberta’s oil sands dates 
back to 1967 when Suncor 
became the first venture to 
extract bitumen and refine It 
Into synthetic prude with a 
gravity of 35 degree API and a 
sulphur content of 0.25 per cent. 

Sun Oil was the only member 
of the bigger conglomerate 
which first applied to persevere 
with the project In 1981 it sold 
25 per cent of its equity to 
Ontario Energy Resources. 

Initial investment was C$335m 
for a capacity of 45,000 b/d. A 
capital outlay of some C$50m 
a year has been needed for 
plant maintenance. Capacity was 
increased in 1981 at a cost of 

C$185 m. 

Currently, Suncor is engaged 


in an expansion of its mining 
operation, aimed it adding a 
further 90m barrels to proven 
reserves which at the end of 
19S1 totalled 340m barrels. 

On the strength of the Invest- 
meat Suncor has extended its 
lease by four years to 2005. 
Not surprisingly this pioneering 
project, located in an especially 
harsh environment, has wen 
beset with technical problems 
over the years. ... 

In 1982 operations were 
seriously affected by an explo¬ 
sion and fire in the compressor 
house which eliminated capacity 
to make hydrogen and de- 
-suJpnertse the crude for tbe 
first six months. 

Full prices • 

The National Energy Board 
only gave permission to export 
to the U.S. 25,000 b/d. But 
from July output recovered to 
give an average of H300 b/d 
synthetic crude output for the 
full year. 

The main factor hr restoring 
profitability (final results are 
not yet available) was author!- 
sat ion under a revision of the 
the NEP for Suncor to charge 
the full world oil price — C842 
per barrel compared with C$26 
in 1931. 

If it had been allowed to do 
so from 1973 onwards Suncor 
would have- achieved a return 
on its capital expenditure on 
the oil sands project Even with 
the full price, it Is nntlkcly to 
achieve that aim until 1684 at 
the earliest 

Approval for Alberta’s second 
commercial oil sands project, 
Syncrude, was made os early as 
1964 by the consortium led by 
City Services which was in the 
process of establishing a pilot 
plant Not until 1972 was tbe 
go-ahead given by the Alberta 
Energy Resources Board. 

The plant was completed in 
1978 at a cost of C$2,5ba (with 
anorfaer C$200m spent on 
utilities and a pipeline) with a 
rated capacity of 309.000 b/d. 
Other leading members of the 
group now are Exxon, Gulf, 
Petro-Conada. and Alberta 
Energy Company. 

Syncrude purchased Suncor’s 
milling technology but benefited 
from other developments, in 
particular fluid coking. Output 
of 32 degree synthetic crude 

■ rose from an average,of nearly 
50,000 b/d. In 1979 to rather 
more than 85.000 b/d in 19S2. 
This year it hopes to produce 
in excess of 95,000 b/d. 

■Syncrude is engaged in a 
3150m Investment aimed at 
raising maximum capacity to 
129.000 b/d. At current rates 
of production the cost per 
barrel - is in the region of 
C$29 but at full capacity this 
would fall to rather less than 
C$16J>0. As an operating com¬ 
pany it does not produce 
results. : But the company 
reports of the partners which 
have isolated their earnings 
£rom the operation show them 
to have made a modest return 
on their investment—with per 
centage depending on their 
amortisation period and equity- 
debt ratio—In 1981. 

Syncrude, unlike Suncor, has 
been permitted to charge the 
world price since 1979, Its two 
leases are reckoned by the 
company to contain recoverable 
reserves of l.lbn barrels ov 
enough to support the project 
for a duration of 25 years. 

■ Both interest and expenditure 
on experimental schemes re¬ 
main at a high level with mare 
than a dozen projects being 
carried out. 

However the economics of 
development evolve, Alberta con 
at least rest assured , that bitu¬ 
men and heavy oil in the pro¬ 
vince’s sands have a potential 
perhaps four-times those of the 
world’s conventional reserves. 
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Petrochemicals grapple with loss of competitive edge 
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THE BOUNCING optimism— 
even euphoria—which centred 
on the development of Alberta’s 
petrochemical industry until 
just over a year ago has now 
completely evaporated to be 
replaced by a sombre realism. 

In 1981. investments worth 
about CSlObn were in prospect. 
Now the value of projects under 
construction are worth less than 
CS2.5bn. Last year saw the post¬ 
ponement and cancellation of 
plans to spend pearly C$5bn. 

In retrospect it is surprising 
that such an enormous expan¬ 
sion should have been seriously 
contemplated after a decade of 
rapid growth and Uie emergence 
of the industry as a net exporter 
in 1980. Inevitably, plans have 
been put back or cancelled as 
the recession led to overcapacity 
elsewhere, especially in tbe 
U.S, the main export market 
and countries of the Pacific 
Rim. 

A more important factor, 
probably, has been the turn¬ 
about in Alberta’s competitive 
position. Underlying the ambir 
tious growth of the gas-based 
industry was the assumption of 
an Inherent advantage deriving 
from supplies of cheap ethane. 

The fact that Alberta's gas 
prices were set at a pric»» 
equivalent on a thermal basis 
to 65 per cent of the Inter¬ 
national rate for oil promised 


to give its burgeoning industry 
a competitive edge. Moreover, 
its petrochemical plans receive 
ethane from a number of 
"straddling" plants, which 
extract gas before the stream 
is pumped onwards by pipeline, 
at no more than tbe cost of 
service. 

Two years ago it was 
reckoned that Alberta could 
produce ethylene, one of the 
main building blocks in the 
industry, 25 per cent cheaper 
than manufacturers on the U.S. 
Gulf Coast That advantage has 
gone into reverse for the time 
being. 

One factor beyond Canadian 
control has been the big fall 
in prices of feedstock in the 

form of ethane and liquid 
petroleum gas from refineries 
enjoyed by U.S. Gulf Coast pro¬ 
ducers. 


Sorely-pressed 


For the same reason the 
sorely - pressed naphtha - based 
industry in central Canada has 
had its costs reduced while 
those incurred by Albertan 
basic ethylene and methanol 
plans have risen sharply because 
of the National Energy Policy. 

For some reason the interests 
of the petrochemical industry 
were overlooked in the negotia¬ 
tions leading to the September 


1981 agreement between Alberta 
and the Federal Government 
which led to the revision of the 
NEP. The cost of ethane has 
risen In line with increments 
laid down for oil prices while 
the world rate has been static. 

The Canadian Ownership Tax 
on oil and gas to provide funds 
for extending national control 
over the industry has also borne 
directly on petrochemical manu¬ 
facturers. Taxes on users now 
account for about half of the 
variable cost of ethane. 

As a result, Alberta has lost 
its advantage. The newsletter 
Chemical Insight recently con¬ 
cluded that Alberta's price of 
ethylene was now 10 per cent 
higher than ethane-based mat¬ 
erial produced on the U.S. Gulf 
Coast The price of Canadian 
ethylene rose from U.S. l7.8 
cents per lb in 1980 to 25 cents 
last November while U.S. prices 
declined from 22 JS cents to an 
average of 20 cents respectively. 

Looking ahead the industry is 
worried about tbe supply 
arangement with the operators 
of the units at Empress. 
Cochrane and Edmonton—a 
system predominantly con¬ 
trolled by Dome Petroleum and 
Nova, Alberta Corp. 

Gas producers are pressing to 
instal their own facilities up¬ 
stream thus breaking this 
system. Provisional approval 


has been given to projects of 
Esso Resources and Canadian 
Hunter, both of which are 
weighing the economics but a 
policy decision has been delayed 
until summer. 

Nova, whose interests con¬ 
stitute the basis of Alberta’s 
petrochemical industry, still 
takes an optimistic view of its 
medium-term prospects, looking 
to a recovery in demand and 
a restoration of a feedstock 
price advantage by the mid- 
1980s. 

In the first nine months of 
1982 its Novacor Chemicals 
subsidiary, in contrast to other 
companies, made an operating 
profit of 12.6 per cent on sales 
of CS338m. a result which did 
not include proceeds from its 
half share in Alberta Gas 
Chemicals. 

The group laid the basis for 
an ethylene-based industry with 
its first C$350m plant, com¬ 
pleted at Joffre in 1979. with a 
capacity of 544.000 tonnes per 
annum. All of the output is con¬ 
tracted for sale to Dow with a 
proportion devoted to produc¬ 
tion in Canada of derivative 
products. Its second (C$575m) 
unit, with a capacity of 680,000 
tonnes a year, is scheduled to 
come on stream next year. 

Two years ago prospective 
producers of intermediates were 
vying with each other to secure 


a share of its output. By 1982, 
the feared shortage had been 
replaced by apprehensions of:a 
surplus. Now its capacity has 
been accounted for, partly by 
Dow and partly by plants de¬ 
signed to manufacture inter¬ 
mediates in Canada. But Nova, 
hawing obtained approval for a 
third plant at Joffre, also with 
a 680,000 tonnes capacity, has 
postponed implementation until 
firm purchasing commitments 
are arranged. 

Deferred 

Similarly, the joint venture 
project planned by Esso Chemi¬ 
cals Canada, the Alberta Energy 
Company and Hudson's Bay Oil 
and Gas to produce 700,000 
tonnes per annum at Red water 
from 1985 has now been de¬ 
ferred indefinitely. 

Nova also pioneered Alberta’s 
methanol-based industry by get¬ 
ting its first plant at Medicine 
Hat into operation in 1974. A 
third was completed in 1981 
giving a combined capacity of 
720,000 tonnes a year. Celanose's 
methanol plant at Edmonton, 
said to be the largest factiitv 
of its kind In the world with 
a capacity of 750,000 tonnes a 
year, went into production 
recently. 

Biewag of West Germany 
intends to build one twice the 


size with a capacity of 1.5m 
tonnes a year at a cost of 
C$650m, based at Waskatenau 
-with operations starting, up in 
1985. . 

Last autumn, approval was 
given, subject to a proviso that 
a sales contract guaranteeing 
disposal of the' output is sub¬ 
mitted to the Alberta Govern¬ 
ment The Government has still 
not been satisfied on that 
score, . - . 

Projects to be completed this 
year include the fertiliser plants 
being built by... Imperial Oil. 
Exxon's majority-owned affiliate 
at Red Deer and Sheri ttG onto n 
at Fort Saskatchewan. Planned 
to come on stream next year 
is Shell Canada's benzene and 
styrene monomer plants 
associated with'its synthetic re 
flnesy near Scotford. 

Id 2984. Nova should complete 
a facility for motoroilow density 
polyethylene and Union Carbide 

tes ethylene glycol plant 

Uncertainty surrounds when 
construction work will start on 
several other large projects. 
Beyond that, there is a long list 
of others which have been de¬ 
ferred or abandoned; 

Sooner or later most of them 
will probably be resurrected. 
But that could depend'on tlio 
federal Government, a* well as 
on the economic climate. 
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Heritage Fund 
eases hardship 


AT A time when the decline 
in the province's, consumption 
of beef is attributed to higher 
interest rates, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the growth of the 
Alberta Heritage Savings Trust 
should , have been sfcwed by 
. economic recession and stag¬ 
nant demand for electricity. 

Financial resources, which 
previously would have gone to 
swell ms balance sheet, are 
being diverted to meet budge¬ 
tary requirements and ease 
hardship among citizens. 

AHSTF was established as an 
investment instrument in 1976 
to save some of the revenues 
generated by Alberta’s wasting 
hydrocarbon resources for 
future generations, to streng¬ 
then and diversify the provin¬ 
cial economy, ana to improve 
the quality of life in Alberta. 

At the end of last September 
it had accumulated assets of 
nearly C$12.7bn, up from the 
C$11 bn recorded at the close 
of fiscal 1981-82, but sub¬ 
sequently Its prospects for 
expansion have been limited. 

Its value had been growing 
at a rote of C$2.5bn annually 
but because of fiscal measures 
taken last summer and in the 
absence of others the increase 
over each of the next two years 
will be limited to C$600-800ta. 

By the autumn of 1984, it is 
assumed, economic recovery 
will be under way — a ’hope 
depending on Washington and 
Ottawa. 

In the last fiscal year (ended 
March 31) the trust, fund’s total 
assets grew by 27 per cent from 
C$8.47bn to just over CSllfan. 
The total includes a number of 
capital projects ' not earning 
income and held on the books 
at their original cost value of 
CS1.3bn — such as hospital 
facilities, parks and research 
foundations. 

At the beginning of 1982-83 
the .Government projected a 
budget deficit of C$700m. To 
that was subsequently added 
another Ctl.Tbn covering the 
bulk-of the tax concessions for 
the oil and gas industry 
announced in May. AHSTF 
suffered. 

First it was decided that for 
the two year period from last 
September the trust fund's 
income, projected for 1982-83 at 
C$1.4bn, would be devoted to 
boosting the Government's 
general reserve. Second, to 
make good the Test of the short¬ 
fall and as part of the “ Econo¬ 
mic Resurgence Plan "—most 
specifically the. protection of 


home-owners, small businesses 
and farmers from the ravages 
of high interest rates-—a cut in 
the proportion of royalties 
devoted to AHSTF to 15 per 
cent was approved by the Legis¬ 
lature. 

In practice and to a large 
extent, the switch of revenue 
and the trust fund's income 
means that the Government will 
be undertaking directly finan¬ 
cing operations which previously 
AHSTF had facilitated in¬ 
directly—but on a larger and 
broader scale. 

Four divisions 

At the eDd of 1981-82, 57 per 
cent of AHSTF’s assets were in 
the Alberta investment division, 
one of four into which its 
activities are divided. All but 
a small portion of the total was i 
made on behalf of Crown Cor¬ 
porations. 

Included among them are the i 
Home Mortgage Corporation, 
($L.9ba outstanding at end 
1981-82), the Agricultural 
Development Corporation 
(C$548.2m) and the Opportunity 
Company (C$125.Sm)—entitles 
providing loans at concessionary 
rates of interest for home 
buyers, farmers and small busi¬ 
nesses respectively. 

Loans to them and all other 
organisations, apart from the 
capital projects not yielding 
income, have been made at 
commercial rates of interest, 
however. 

Assistance provided to home- 
owners, farmers and small 
businessmen has been consider¬ 
ably extended. In the past, for 
instance, the Home Mortgage 
Corporation has borrowed from 
the AHSTF at 12 per cent and 
lent at 10 per cent Now the 
Government is covering up to 
six per cent of interest rates 
orer and above 124 per cent 

Covered also by the Alberta 
division is the Housing Corpora¬ 
tion which is involved in accom¬ 
modation of retired people and 
low-income families. By end 
1981-82 it also had outstanding 
debentures on behalf of the 
Telephones Commission amount¬ 
ing to C$1.47bn and also sub¬ 
stantially funded the Municipal 
Financing Corporation. An 
umbrella organisation, it has for 
many years provided the town¬ 
ships of Alberta with all their 
borrowing requirements. 

Over 95 per cent of new 
funds in 2981-82 went to the 
Alberta division. Now it is an 
even bigger .priority. 


Bleak outlook for 
coal output 


ULBERTA POSSESSES 75 to 
0 per cent of Canada's coal 
nerves but its current share 
f output is little more than 45 
er cent The discrepancy 
otnts to the-problems-facing 
oiler exploitation of its ample 
csourees. 

The province has an 
bun dance of.. sub-bituminous 
tiermal coal which provides for 
II its electricity needs, except 
lose of the city of Edmonton, 
t cheap cost. Sales elsewhere 
i Canada .are limited to some, 
jjm tonnes a year of high 
olatile bituminous coal sup- 
lied to Ontario. 

Exports Of its coking coal are 
ftfar limited almost exclusively 
j Japan where Alberta’s mines 
ice stiff and growing com pel i- 
on from neighbouring British 
olumbia cm the Pacific coast, 
uite apart from the U.S. and 
ustralia at a time when lower 
i! prices are reducing the need 
> switch from heavy oil for 
ower generation. The steel 
idustry is also at a low ebb. 

In 1982, at least, output held 
p well. In the year to the end 
f November it amounted to 
7.98m tonnes compared with 
5.58m tonnes in the same 
eriod of 1981. 

Japanese interest 

Nearly all the increase was 
^counted for by sub-bituminous 
Ml up from 19.4m tonnes to 
l.Bm tonnes while production 
F bituminous or coking coal 
wc only marginally from 8.13m 
times to 6J32m tonnes despite 
ie ftrt that Cardinal.-an im- 
ortant mine, which had been 
lose! for five months in 19S1. 
as bade in full operation. 
Tospccts, -however, over the 
ext two to- three years are 
loking bleak. 

The bituminous mines of 
'estern Alberta, situated in the 
jothills of the Rocky Moun- 
lins. can hardly be unaffected 
f two projects in British 
olumbia. Quintette Mining and 
ullmoose which involves a 
apanese equity interest and 
ppears to have a large pro- 
ortion of their prospective out- 
ut, 5.7m tonnes and l.im 
lanes respectively, destined 
ir the biggest market within 
ie. ‘Pacific Rim under long- 
*rra contract. 

As it is, several mines have 
wn badly affected by a shrtnk- 
ig market in which Japan very 
mdi holds the whip hand and 

proving 3 tough bargainer. 
Output at .the McIntyre mine, 
bich has - a capacity ®jn- 
nines, has dropped to SOO.OOO 
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When you make investment decisions you 
need comprehensive information. 

We can help you by providing access to an 
extensive economic Information centre on 
investment opportunities in Western Canada. 

Contact us directly or check No. 1 for 
Edmonton on the Reader information Card. 
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Alberta 

Where business does better 


You’ve got a product, a service, joint 
venture or other business proposition 
and you think it’s right for the Canadian, 
the North American market. 

You’re ready to zero-in on a specific 
area.. .and that’s why you’re reading 
about Alberta right now. You know the 
financing, transportation, supplies, 
labour, factory or office facilities-and 
incentives-your organization requires. 

Alberta can help! Its government 
consciously encourages joint ventures 
and licensing arrangements with 
investors from abroad, particularly in 
food processing, petrochemical, 
manufacturing, and mineral and forest 
product developments. 


Taxes? Corporate tax, lowest in Canada. 
Personal income tax, lowest in Canada 
No sales tax, no petrol tax, no 
.inheritance tax. And Alberta has 
world-renowned, super abundant 
reserves of petroleum, natural gas, coal 
and hydro-electric power. 

Alberta represents a unique 
opportunity.. .and a good place in 
which to locate. 

Look at the individuals advertising here. 
Each is eagerly waiting to reply to your 
enquiry, and to help you to settle in 
Alberta.. .where your business can do 
better. 


tonnes. To compound further 
the problems of existing pro¬ 
ducers which are losing money 
and paying off workers, the new 
Gregg River mine in Alberta 
itself is being commissioned in 
April when, it is reported, it will 
start deliveries to Japan at a 
rate of 850,000 tonnes a year 
and should be able to reach full 
capacity. 

The significant fact, which has 
not been lost on other operators, 
is that it is 40 per cent owned 
by Japanese steel interests and 
' appears to have an assured 
market 

Transportation bottlenecks 
have increasingly become a con¬ 
straint Alberta's high quality, r- 
h>W"5u)phur coal may be 
generally more easily accessible 
by strip-mining techniques tfrm 
British Columbia's but it will 
always suffer from the inherent 
disadvantage of being distant 
from the coast. 

In contrast to the sotnewhat 
gloomy outlook for mines 
geared to the export market 
TransAlta, the largest privately- 
owned utility in Canada, which 
generates SO per cent of the 
province's electricity is engaged 
in developing deposits of 
thermal coal on a large scale to 
satisfy Alberta's voracious 
demand for electricity. 

It has been growing over the 
post few years at anything from 
7 per cent to 10 per cent, 
largely as a result of industrial 
development. As yet the rate 
has not been materially affected 
by recession. TransAlta owns 
ail its coal supplies. It is able 
to feed its plants at Sundance 
and Highvale with coal from 
adjacent mines at a cost of C$7 
and C$7.60 per tonne respec¬ 
tively. 

It is now commissioning or con¬ 
structing power plants involving 
the development of thermal 
coal-producing facilities with a 
capacity of over 15m tonnes. 

The Energy Resources Con¬ 
servation Board calculates that 
Alberta's recoverable reserves 
of sub-bituminous coal to haw 
been J5.5bn tonnes at the end 
of 1982 compared with the iSbn 
tonnes registered a year earlier 
when thwr life index was put 
at orer 1,000 years. 

Those of bituminous coal 
were put at 3.5bn tonnes, 
enough to last for over 400 
years at present rates of con¬ 
sumption. It is no wonder that 
the province, through the pub¬ 
licly-financed Alberta Research 
Council, keeps itself in the van¬ 
guard of research into coal 
liquefaction. 
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Economic Development 
Alberta House, 1 Mount Street 
London, England W1Y 5AA 
Telex Number 51-23461 



]h dmonton Northlands 

WESTERN CANADA'S LARGEST TRADE & EXHIBITION CENTRE 

OVER 60,000 SQUARE METRES 

OF COVERED EXHIBITION AREA. INCLUDING xfcjjQJJfrv 
NORTHLANDS NEW AGRICOM FACILITY 
WRITE: EDMONTON NORTHLANDS A M ™ 

BOX 1480 ’WVff 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CANADA T5J 2N5 


The 5,000-plus residents of 

Stettler 

are right when they say it's a good place to live in, a good 
place in which to do business and to grow. With a retail 
trading zone of over 36,000 in the heartland of Alberta, 
Stettler is a robust farm service and supply centre and, with 
some 600 producing oil wells and natural gas processing and 
petrochemical plants nearby, oilfield servicing also has an 
important impact on the town’s economy. 

For direct enquiries contact: 

JWr. Warren Dun ford. Toicn Administrator, 
STETTLER * DISTRICT, P.O. Box 280. Stettler. 
Alberta, TOC 2L0 CANADA. Telephone: <403) 742-2305 


Town of gtony plain 

We open doors for you in Stony Plain, Alberta. We 
welcome you to our Business Park development, an area 
of good quality, reasonably priced, serviced highway 
commercial and industrial land. The Parks protide 
excellent highway and rail access, located just 12 miles 
west of Edmonton, Alberta's capital city. 

For further information contact: 

Carol Hetherington 
Co-ordinator—Economic Development 
Box 810, Stony Plain, Alberta. Canada TOE 2GO 
(4031 963-2151 


Calgary 

The financial centre of Western Canada, Calgary 
is located where the foothills of the Rockies 
meet the Prairies. With a population of 630,000, 
it is the third largest head office centre in 
Canada, headquarters of the energy industry 
and a major transportation hub, served by the 
TransCanada Highway, main line freight and 
passenger rail service, and non-stop 
scheduled air service to major international 
centres, including London and Frankfurt 


For detailed information on llie 
Calgary market contact: 

Mr. B. McDonald, 

Director of Business Development, 

CITY OF CALGARY, P.O. Box 2100, 
Station M, Calgary, Alberta T2P 2M5 CANADA 


Investment property 
in (panada 

UNIQUE OFFICE PARK FOR SAIE IN CANADA'S 
OIL CAPITAL—CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Located adjacent to main highway, close to downtown and 
ten minutes from the international airport 

Eleven office buildings and a racquetball/cquasli club set 
in beautifully landscaped grounds on 17.53 acres with paved 
parking for 600 cars. 

Approx. 315,000 square feet of leaseable commercial space. 
Broker enquiries invited. 

For full details contact: 

TORODE (BROKERS OF COMMERCIAL REAL 
ESTATE) LIMITED 

950, 550-6th Avenue S.W, Calgary, Alberta T2P 0S2 Canada 
Telephone: (403) 2904)178 




ALBERTA SURVEY 


I WOULD LIKE TO RECIEVE MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE ADVERTISERS INDICATED 


G City of Edmonton ABOUT THE ADVERTISERS J 

□ Town of Stony Plain 

Name: . 

□ City of Calgary 

G Torode Limited Company: . 

□ Alberta Economic Development Address: . 

□ Edmonton Northlands 
O Town of Stettler 

□ Edmonton Research and Development RETURN C0UP0N T0: 

Park FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 

Bracken House, 10 Cannon Street 
London EC4P 4BY, ENGLAND 
Attention: Mr. Neil Ryder 



The development of newer and 
better products is becoming more 
important me*© day* Now. 
companies involved In product 
development and related Industries 
have a toiaSy new place lo work. 
An exerting envkomient designed 
oround tne needs of odvcnced 
technology firms The Edmonton 
Research and Development Park Is 
now ready to roB. 

The pa* otters fechnotogy- 

orionled firms attractive tmancbol 
Terms, cajoled on a non-prof ft 
base. There's fladbMtv-research. 




product development end light 
manufacturing are dowed Plus a 

campus-ike setting with an ameritv 
package second to none Whether 
your needs cxe best jutted to 
leasing or biAcIng. we're ready to 
rod now For our brochure and 
Oddilianoi information, contact 

Edmonton Research ■> 

Development Park Autfiortty 
S*h Floor Centennial BuBdtna 
KftOU-103 Avenue 
Edmonton, Afeetta, Canada 
TSJOH1 

M: (403) 426-0447 


GcJmonton Research 6 I 
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ALBERTA IV 


Research 


Banks hit by losses on energy loans, says Nicholas Hirst 


Downturn 


Council 


Lending spree brings headaches 


A unique 

Alberta 

advantage 


The Alberta Research Council is the oldest and largest 
provincial research organization in Canada - with over 200 
professional research staff leading projects in a wide variety of 
scientific and engineering disciplines. 


Supporting Alberta’s 
High Technology Industry 


Alberta companies involved in the field of man/computer/machine 
Interface are being invited by the Research Council to take advantage 
of joint research arrangements in all applications of computer-related 
production and design, such as robotics, CAD/CAM, and radar. 

A joint research project is already underway for various industrial ' 
applications of biotechnology. 

Research in the area of chemical catalysis is contributing to new and 
more efficient-methods of production In the petrochemical industry. 


Woiking on Canada’s Energy Future 

There are more estimated oil reserves In Alberta than in the Middle 
East - research continues in the extraction of bitumen from oil sands. 
Eighty percent of Canada’s coal is in Alberta - research continues into 
coal's future energy use. 


THE FINANCIAL community 
in Alberta has been drawing in 
Its horns after several years of 
explosive growth. On the back 
of the oil and gas boom, Calgary 
became the financial capital of 
Western Canada. 

The Royal Bank, the Toronto 
Dominion, the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce 
and the Bank of Montreal, all 
have specialised energy lending 
divisions there. 

Alberta has the second 
highest value of outstanding 

loans in the country. With less 

than 9 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. 25 per cent of Canada’s 
outstanding loans of C$72.9bn 
(U.S.?59.5bn) have been made 
in the province. In terms of 
loans over CS50m at C$8.3bn it 
pushes Ontario, with 26 per 
cent of the population, into 
second place. 

Its high concentration of 
large loans reflects the high ex¬ 
posure to large scale oil and gas 
projects and the financing of 
the encouragement given by 
government to the takeover of 
fo reign-owned oil companies. 

Some C$9bn moved out of the 
country in response to the 
Canadianisation policy of the 
National Energy Programme. 
The lending' spree In 1981 
helped give the big five 
Canadian chartered banks the 
best year in their history, but 
it gave them headaches for the 
future. 

“ As it turned out," said Ross 
Curtis, vice president in charge 
of the Bank of Montreal's 
petroleum division ii? Calgary, 
“ the debit side was that some 


oE that debt couldn't be 
serviced." 

The well-publicised troubles 
and proposed C$ibn rescue for 
Dome Petroleum is only one of 
a sheaf of acquisitions which 
have run into trouble. Of the 
C$2J2bn of loan loss provisions 
made by the big five Canadian 
banks in 1982, Alberta must 
account for more than its fair 
share 

With the boom in oil and gas 
came a boom in property as the 
oil companies and sen-ice 

groups moved into Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

“A lot of people got Into 
real estate speculation who 
didn't have the expertise to do 
so," said Gordon Lewis, vice- 
president and regional general 
manager of the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce in 
Edmont on. 

The CISC has two-regional 
centres in Alberta, one in Cal¬ 
gary, the other in Edmonton. 
The Edmonton centre is less 
involved In direct oil .and gas 
lending, servicing government 
and the more diversified indus¬ 
tries there. But it wasn’t 
isolated from the boom. It 
became almost too easy to make 
money. 

" I think we as bankers also 
got caught up in the euphoria," 
Mr Lewis said. 

For the banks, the downturn 
has meant a return to the 
basics. Special highly-trained 
teams have been moved in to 
work out problem loans and 
there is a tendency to return 
high level lending decisions to 


head office. 

That tendency is likely to 
slow the growth of the province 
as a centre of financial exper¬ 
tise. There are doubts whether 
the new head of the Bank of 
Montreal’s petroleum division, 
who replaces Mr Curtis on his 
retirement, will be based in 
Calgary. 

It cannot help the attempt by 
the Calgary Chamber of Com¬ 
merce to persuade the Federal 
Government to make the city an 
international banking centre 
with tax concessions for off¬ 
shore deals similar to New 
York. 


Bigger niche 


During the boom years there 
was a small but significant 
growth of new financial houses 
to provide a base of local 
understanding and expertise. In 
1976. the Canadian Commercial 
Bank was set up with a head 
office in Edmonton. A whole¬ 
sale operation, with largely 
institutional shareholders, it 
saw a niche In the market for 
companies with C$5m to 
CS50ra in annual sales and 
credit needs from C$lm to 
CSlOm. 

Robert Splane, its vice- 
chairman, says that the niche 
actually proved bigger than the 
original market surveys sug¬ 
gested. Foreign banks, which 
have followed in its wake have 
tended to go for bigger loans. 

The CCB’s assets grew from 
CS249m In 1978 to just short 
of C$2bn last year. Its image 


has been hurt by the resigna¬ 
tion of its chairman. Mr 
Howard Easton, prompted by 
concern over two private invest¬ 
ments he had made in com¬ 
panies associated with tile con¬ 
troversial Leonard Rosenberg- 

Mr Rosenberg controlled two 
trust companies whose assets 
were seized by the Ontario 
provincial government to pro¬ 
tect depositors' interests. Zn a 
highly unusual step, Mr Gerald 
Bouey, the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada made a state¬ 
ment assuring the fin a n ci al 
community that the CCB was 
sound. 

The Calgary-based Northland 
Bank was reorganised into a 
wholesale operation from a co¬ 
operative by the Merbanco 
group. Robert Wisener, a man¬ 
aging partner with Merbanco 
saw the need for a locally-based 
operation specialising in cor; 
porate finance and was proved 
correct __ 

The financial community be¬ 
lieves growth will return. It is 
weathering the storm. R obert 
Peters and Co, a small, aggres¬ 
sive Calgary-based stockbroking 
group which has built up a 
formidable reputation in the 
oil and gas sector, made money 
last year, despite a 27 per cent 
decline in the oil and gas index 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

Mr Lewis of the CIBC in 
Edmonton said: " We are start¬ 
ing to see a trend back up again. 
There is a dear Indication that 
the strong and well-managed 
companies are starting to pull 
themselves up again." 


sharpens 
in building 
sector 


THE ALBERTA Construction 
Association's annual forecast 
for work during 1088 came* 
the headline “Recession with a 
vengeance." It is an apt titl e. 
An industry which had grown 
solidly in 4be province for 
about SO years and btyaned 
from 1977 until last year is sud¬ 
denly running out of new pro- 
loots. 

There is a glut of office space. 
In Calgary, where the boom a 
office bulld/ig reotiy took told 
with 10m square feet of space 
being added In the course of 
five years, some 27 projects with 
a further I4.5m square feet of 
space have been postponed or 
cancelled. Initial ground work 
on some, including the second 
tower of the Bank of Montreal’s 
First Canadian Centre, had 
been started, but tenants are 
no longer to be found. 

It is estimated there Is at 
least 2m square feet of office 
space in Calgary without ten¬ 
ants, 10 per cent of the total 
space. - By the end of 1983 there 
is likely to be 3m square feet 
of vacant space. 

On top of that many tenants 
would like to lease space they 
have taken, now surplus to their 
needs, to sub-tenants, if only 
they could find takers. In Ed* 
monton. the situation is similar 
but on a smaller scale with only 
about a third of Calgary’s 
vacant space. 


Into reverse 


Farmers feel the pinch 


A World Leader In 

Weather Modification Research 


Acknowledged as a leader in this complex discipline, the special 
computer technologies developed by the Alberta Research Council in 
conjunction with Alberta firms are currently being marketed 
internationally. 


For further information please contact; 

P. C. Williams, Program Development 

Alberta Research Council 

4th Floor, Terrace Plaza 

4445 Calgary Trail South 

Edmonton, Alberta, CANADA T6H 5R7 

Telephone (403) 438-0666 

Telex 037-2147 


AVcena 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


BEFORE THE oil man came to 
Alberta the rancher and farmer 
reigned supreme. Now agricul¬ 
ture accounts for slightly less 
than 5 per cent of the gross 
domestic product. It remains 
extremely important, however, 
for more than 37 per cent of the 
beef, cows and heifers in Canada 
are to be found in Alberta. 

The province has 29 per cent 
of Canada’s occupied farm land. 
It grows 33 per cent of its winter 
wheat and 23 per cent of its 
spring wheat, 43 per cent of the 
country's rapeseed and 47 per 
cent of its barley. 

Mechanisation and unproved 
cultivation techniques have 
sharply increased the harvest 
Production of the principal 
crops rose from 10.4m tonnes to 


ALBERTAS AGRICULTURE 


A reputation 


for 

excellence 


15.1m tonnes over the past 
decade with wheat production 
alm ost doubling. 

As the Albertan economy 
boomed on the back of the oil 
and gas industry increasing 
numbers of the npw rich moved 
out of the towns to buy small¬ 
holdings taking advantage of tax 
reliefs available to “ hobby 
farmers." 

Land prices rocketed. Between 
1976 and 1981 the value of farm¬ 
land and buildings rose from 
CS10.6bn (U-S.S8.65bn) to 
C$30bn. The average Albertan 
farmer now has more than 
CS500.000 paper worth in land 
and buildings alone. But the 
value of his land is small com¬ 
pensation for the increasingly 
poor returns from his labour. 

' The Albertan farmer Is feeling 
the pinch. 

“We are not getting enough 
income to offset the increases in 
prices of fertiliser and fuel," 
said Ralph Cossey who farms 
2,450 acres outside Edmonton. 
“ If we put all the money we 
have invested here In the bank 
and took the interest we 
wouldn't have to do a damn 
thing." 

It is a common complaint. In 
government and even in the 
agricultural associations, offi¬ 
cials warn that the farmer is a 
natural complainer, that for him 
nothing ever goes as well as it 
should. 

This time, however, the 
farmer has something to com¬ 
plain about The worldwide 
recession, rising interest rates 
and the ever increasing cost of 
new machinery and repairs have 
taken a heavy tolL 

Some 60 per cent of the beef 
cattle in Alberta is on grain 
farms. During the cold winter 
months much of the barley pro- 


beef producer came from a 
CS141m support programme 
but according to Mr Cliff Mills, 
manager of the Alberta Cattle 
Commission, beef prices are 
still not good enough to produce 
a decent return. 

The grain producers now face 
a new challenge from the reform 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass rate 
announced recently by the 
Federal government The 
“ Crow ” rate was established in 
1897 In a deal between the 
Federal Government and the 
railways to open up the prairies 
and guarantee fixed freight costs 
for fanners shipping grain 
across Canada and for export 

As railway costs have esca¬ 
lated, the “Crow" now amounts 
to a freight subsidy for grain 
farmers of around C$20 a ton. 
It has held back much needed 
new investment to increase ship¬ 
ments out of the prairies 
provinces and has acted as a 
brake on both crop and cattle 
production in Alberta. 

There has been general 
agreement that the Crow rate 
should be changed but disagree¬ 
ment as to how it should be 
done. The Government has 
decided to move gradually to 
place freight rates on a com¬ 
mercial footing in return for 
new investment from the rail¬ 
ways. 

Subsidies shared by the far¬ 
mers and the railways to smooth 
the transition to realistic freight 
charges will lessen the imme¬ 
diate cost to grain farmers, but 
by 1985-86 they will be paying 
twice as much to ship their 
grain as they are at present and 
by 1990 could be paying five 
times as much. 

In the long term, the grain 


producers should benefit There 
is still land available In 
Alberta for new cultivation. The 
Government expects that as 
bottlenecks are Ironed out in the 
late 1980s exports of grain will 
increase and by 1990 western 
producers could be shipping an 
extra 8m metric tonnes a year 
worth C$1.6bn at current 
prices. 

With grain producers paying 
realistic rates it will become In¬ 
creasingly advantageous for 
them to sell more produce in 
Alberta, benefiting the beef pro¬ 
ducer. In fact the effective sub¬ 
sidy given by the Crow rate has 
tended to distort the pattern of 
agriculture within the province. 

While grain could be shipped 
out extremely cheaply, beef has 
had to be transported- at the 
full commercial cost. Gradually 
this distortion should end. A 
hoped-for side effect is an in¬ 
crease in food processing and 
beef packaging within the wes¬ 
tern provinces. 

But there are doubts as to 
whether an increase in beef pro¬ 
duction can be sold without 
producing an over supply which 
would further damage prices. 

If the Government is right, 
the amendments to the Grow 
rate will aid agriculture through¬ 
out the West, but for the far¬ 
mers at the moment, what they 
need Is a rise in world prices. 
A cutback in calving as beef 
prices softened is now translat¬ 
ing through Into supply and 
beef producers see the chance 
of rising prices over the next 
two years. The grain producers 
can only hang on and hope that 
the cycle turns. 

Nicholas Hirst 


Industrial building has 
slowed as the economy ha a gone 
Into reverse. At one time there 
were CS12bn of petrochemical 
plants to be completed. Now 
that figure Is down to about 
C$6bn and as the work Is com¬ 
pleted there is little to replace 
it. - - 

Mr H. L Thomas, president 
of Cana Construction, the 
second largest construction com¬ 
pany in Western Canada, which 
is completing a 56-storey build¬ 
ing to be the headquarters of- 
Petro-Canada, the; state-con¬ 
trolled oil company, says to has 
never seen the industry as de¬ 
pressed as it is at the moment. 

He believes however, - that 
a correction had to happen: 
“The rapid expansion was 
creating overheating of both 
prices and labour costs." 

Unemployment in. the indus¬ 
try has risen sharply. In Sep¬ 
tember 1981. there were 117,000 
people employed on construc¬ 
tion work and the unemploy¬ 
ment rate was 3.3 per cent. It 
was difficult to fftuT the right 
kind of skilled labour. 

By the end of last year only 
90,000 workers were employed 
in the indastry and the unem¬ 
ployment rate had soared to 
22.4 per cent the highest of 
any sector in the province. 

To alleviate the sharpness of 
the downturn, the Alberta Gov¬ 
ernment last year announced 
a C$2bn public .works pro- 
grame, Mr Norman Fleming, 
deputy minister of public 
works outside the petrochemical 
industry, the public sector now 
accounts for between 25 and 30 
per cent of new projects. 

It is not easy to say when 
the upturn will come. There are 
some signs that lower mortgage 
rates may be spurring a rise in 
starts of single detached houses, 
but the apartment building 
business remains extremely 
depressed. 

N-KL 


With just 8 per cent of Canada's population, Alberta produces 20 per cent 
of the country's food supply — 21 per cent of the wheat, 46 per cent of the 
barley, 43 per cent of the canola/rapeseed, and 30 per cent of the cattle. As 
well, Alberta is the centre of western Canada's food processing industry. 


PRODUCT EXCELLENCE 

Hardy livestock. Last October an Alberta-bred Hereford bull, Remitall 
Monarch 16 M, made show history in Britain by winning bull-of-the-year 
honors for the second consecutive year. That’s an example of the quality 
of Alberta cattle, which have been used successfully as foundation stock 
around the world. 


High quality beef. Alberta is the hub of Canada’s beef industry. We 
produce 40 per cent of Canada's beef, and grain-fed Alberta beef is 
Canada's best 


duced in the province is used to 
fatten the livestock. The system 
should give the farmer some 
protection against the price 
wings in the agricultural cycle. 

“ Usually when livestock was 
bad," said Cliff Wulif. executive 
director, international market¬ 
ing at the Alberta Department 
of Agriculture, "grain was good, 
but it so happens that both sides 
are hurting at the same time." 

Across the province farmers 
are hanging on, waiting for an 
upturn. "I would be surprised 
if anyone is making money,” 
said Hugh \7eannouth. a 
rancher near Calgary. “Cattle 
prices are depressed • but the 
prices of things we have to buy 
are not" 


All these securities hove been sobt This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 



CHIEFTAIN DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 


$ 45 , 000,000 (Canadian) 

(900,000 shares) 


Quantity and quality. Beef and livestock head a long list of agricultural 
and food products available from Alberta. Feedstuffs, edible oils, honey 
the diversity grows every year. 


Lower income 


Buy from Alberta and be assured of a continuing product supply. 


EXCELLENT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Alberta holds important advantages for investors in food processing: 

* Government commitment to the food industry. 

* World-scale reserves of natural gas, coal and oil. 

* Access to markets. 


Products, and a place to invest. Alberta offers both. 


For more information about agricultural 
opportunities in Alberta, please contact 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
ALBERTA AGRICULTURE 
7000 - 113 ST. EDMONTON, 
ALBERTA, CANADA T6H 5T6 
TELEX 037-2029 
CABLE AG1NTLMKTG 


/dberta 


CANADA l*| 


TELEPHONE 403/427-4241 


Projections for farm income 
from last year and in the cur¬ 
rent year, in the understated 
phrase of the Alberta Agricul- | 
ture Department’s statistics 
branch are “ not" encouraging." i 
Net farm income in 1982 is ! 
estimated at C$735m. down 25 
per cent on 1981 and a further 
fall of 14.3 per cent to C$630m 
is expected this year. 

In constant dollars the net 
farm income in 1983 will be the 
lowest recorded in Alberta for 
25 years, but In 1957 net income 
amounted to 36 per cent of 
total cash receipts, in 1983, net 
Income will be only 18 per cent 
of cash receipts. 

Had the lean years followed 

years of plenty the farmers 

would be in a better position. 
Grain producers had a good year 
, in 1981. Cash receipts from 
crops exceeded livestock for the 
first time since. 1975 and net 
farm income overall rose by 34 
per cent. But 1979 and 1980 
were not especially buoyant. 

The record crop shipments 
and production in 1981 failed 
to proride the kind of cushion 
of profitability there had been 
in the past and for beef pro¬ 
ducers 1981 was not a good year. 

Hog prices rose to record 
levels in mid-19S2 and cattle 
prices improved. Help for the 


$4.00 Convertible Second Preferred Shares 1933 Series 


Convertible into Common Shares at any time after April 26,1983 and prior to the dose of business 
on January 26,1987 at a price of 931.00 per Common Share and at any time thereafter prior to the 
close of business on January 26,1990 at a price of $36.50per Common Share. 


Price: $50.00 per share to yield 8.00% 


McLood Young Weir Limited Richardson Greenshieids of Canada limited 


Bums Fry 

Unfed 


Rtfieid Mackey Rosa 

Limited 


Wood Gundy 


Merrill Lynch, 
Royal Securities 

Unfed 


Nesbitt Thomson 
Bongard 

Inc. 


Dominion Securitise 

Ames 

U n fe d 


Midland Doherty 

linfed 


Wafwyn StodgeB 

Cochran Murray 

Uni hod 1 


Pemberton Securities 

Unit l»d 


Odium Brown 
Unfed 


Bache Halsey 

Stuart Canada 

Ltd, 


Peters & Co. 

Unfed 


Houston Wifloughby 


McDermid. Miller 
& McDermid 

Limited 


Rasmussen, Sharp 
& Company 

Ltd. 


McCarthy Securities 


January 1983 
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“We have to avoid any domino effect 
of a cut in oil prices ” says 
Peter Lougheed, Alberta’s Premier, 
in an interview with Richard Johns 


MR PETER LOUGHEED is the 
longest serving political-leader 
in Canada, having been chosen 
chief of the Progressive Conser 
v a live Party, in Alberta in 1965. 
lie has been consistently in 
office as Premier ot the province 
for over IS years and is just 
starting his fourth term after 
his overwhelming victory in 
last November’s elections. 

A big- campaign has been 
launched to draft Mr Lougheed 
as national leader of the 
Canadian Tories by supporters 
who see him as the only saviour 
of the divided party after Mr 
Joe .Clark's resignation. He 
insists: “ I am committed to 
carrying out my responsibilities 
to Alberta." 

This week he visits London 
as part of a tour aimed at 
raising finance for Alberta on 
the international market and 
encouraging foreign investment 
in the province.-He was in the 
midst of preliminary 'work on 
drawing up Alberta's budget 
when he gave this interview in 
Edmonton. Here are -ex¬ 
cerpts from that interview. 

Q. It must be difficult to make 
budget estimates amid the 
current uncertainty over oil 
prices? 

A. Vet, it is. 

Q. How do yon view a redac¬ 
tion in them which now looks 
inevitable? 

A. It depends on how it's 
done. The crucial part is that 
it does not have a-domino effect 

Q. if there Is agy drop surely 
Alberta, like the UK. wOl have 
to make some adjustment to its 
tax rates? 

A. We are in a different situa¬ 
tion because we have - an 
agreement with the Federal 
Government under which we 
are only allowed 75 per cent of 
the international price for our 
“old oil” (discovered before 
1981). We have to assess that 
first. We also' have to consider 
whether a drop wiH he short¬ 
term or medium-term. 

Q. lVhat about the strange 
situation where . Canada is 
importing oil and Alberta now 
has a capacity of nearly 200,000 
barrels a day “ shut-in ”? . 

A. It’s so ridiculous. The 
issue has to be resolved.lt does 
not make sense tn Canada with 
its. need to make an economic 
recovery. — 

Qti.The bulk of. the Albertan 
oil held back Is folder: oil"', 
and therefore ^cheaper than tho-.., 
imported? • ■■ .O 

A. It's not so much that. The 
problem Is, from the economic 
point of view, that you can only 
produce at a certain rate. That 
money (from the “shut-in” od) 
does not come back into the 
economic stream, for 10 to 15 
years. It’s like kicking yourself 
on the shins. 

Q. What about the pace of oil 
and gas exploration? 

A. It was pretty good during 
the fall and is fairly good right 

Q. Tho Alberta Government 



Peter Lougheed: relations 
with Ottawa less stressful 

has paid a lot in subsidies, 
hasn't it? 

A. We reduced royalties last 
April and I think we had to 
because of the situation, with 
regard to the high debt rolls of 
the companies, high interest 
rates and falling gas sales. We 
believe the conventional oil and 
gas industry is strengthening. 
We think they are paying off 
their debts pretty quickly. Their 
cash flows are pretty good now. 

Q. How do you view the 
National Energy Board’s recom¬ 
mendation for a big increase iu 
the quantity of natural gas 
authorised for export? 

A. That's taken away one 
hurdle—the regulatozy one. If 
the market were there we could 
export more. What we are work¬ 
ing on aggressively with 
industry and the Government is 
marketing, our gas in the 
present confused situation in 
the UA So we are going 
through some difficult times but 
I think that it will be short¬ 
term. 

Q. What about the proposed 
project to sell liquefied natural 
gas to Japan? It appears that 
the proceeds to Alberta pro¬ 
ducers might not be very 
significant- 

A. We’d only be supportive 
of the plan if the netback to 
the producers was comparable 
to netbacks from sales to other 
markets. 

Q. AJherta’s relationship, with 
Ottawa has been, very strained 
in the past not the'least as a 
result'of.' the National Energy 
Programme ... . 

A. It’s been very strained. 
They have a view, the current 
Government in Ottawa, a highly 
centralist view. They would 
prefer that we did not have a 
federal state. We’ve forced 
them on the constitutional and 
energy issues to respect the 
federal character again. Its 
obvious that for our mutual 
interest we have to work closely 
together. . ^ , 

q. Would yon describe rela¬ 


tions ns better than they were 
two years ago? 

A. I would not use that word. 
I would say they were not so 
stressful as they were. Bui 
there are on-going Issues such 
as the shut-in oil. I think it's 
inherent in a federal state when 
you’ve got 23m people spread 
across a huge land mass you're 
going to have those factors. 
Observers from afar should 
realise you have no national 
institution in Canada where 
regional views are expressed. 
Unlike the U.S. we do not have 

an elected Senate. 

So that puts the pressure on 
the western premiers to work 
as effectively as we can with 
central government. And we 
get criticised in this office (by 
Ottawa) whenever we do. And 
we get criticised in the province 
when we do anything by way of 
a compromise. As you know 
from the election results of last 
November we seem to have 
‘ pretty solid support. One of 
the issues that is current and. 
I think, important for your 
readers is that Alberta has led 
the campaign to abolish the 
Foreign Investment Review 
Agency. 

We want investors from the 
UK and all over the world to 
come to Canada. They've made 
very positive contributions in 
the past . . . The agency did 
not really become the problem 
it is today until it was linked 
to the National Energy Policy: 
I think that the two together 
created a nationalist perception 
of Canada—the impression that 
the foreign investor was some¬ 
how unwelcome. 

Q. What will be your main 
concerns during your trip? 

A. During 1983 I intend to 
spend a fair amount of time 
marketing our products in other 
countries and at the same time 
trying to change perceptions of 
investors to make sure that they 
know they are still very wel¬ 
come in Alberta. 

Initially I'll be in the U.S. 
and Switzerland as well as the 
UK. There will be others later. 
I shall be in the UK primarily 
on tiie financial side because, 
von see, for the first time we are 
going to have to go out into the 
• market and borrow. 

Q. When did the province last 
borrow? 

A. In the 1960s. It will be 
substantial because we are 
going to start borrowing for 
our Crown Corporations, like 
our telephone company, and we 
shill also have to borrow to 
some extent for our current 
account. We are trying to limit 
that. As you know we have our 
Alberta Heritage Savings and 
Trust Fund with its CSllbn 
assets. 

Q. There has been some 
speculation that yon may bid 
for the national leadership of 
the Conservatives. 

A. I am committed to carry¬ 
ing out my responsibilities as 
Premier of Alberta. 


Winter 
Olympics 
boost for 


Nicholas Hirst explains the strained relations with Ottawa 

Battle over natural resources 


IT IS HARD to find anyone in 
he West ami in Alberta in parti¬ 
cular who has a good wwd to 
say about Federal Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau or hi* 
Liberal Government. It is tnc 
whole feeling that we ore not 
getting our fair share Item, 
Ottawa," said. Wayne Clifford, 
an executive director with the 
Alberta Department of Federal 
and Intergovernmental Affairs. 

That fueling was brought into 
sharp focus in February last 
Year when. .Gordon. Kcsier of 
the Western Canada Concept, 
a separatist organisation, won 
a surprise victory in a by- 
election for the provincial 
assembly. 

It shook the complacency of 
Premier Peter Lougheeds 
Government In power for iz 
years. Mr Lougheed’s Progres¬ 
sive Conservatives wore dealing 
with an incipient recession for 
the first time. 

The Western Canada Con¬ 
cept seemed an unlikely vehicle 
to topple Lougheed. a dis¬ 
organised party It had no clear 
Idea how to secede from the 
Canadian, .federation. But. 
Ijoughced set about convincing 
Albertans they were better off 
in the confederation. 

Ho brought in a mildly refla¬ 
tions ry budget and decided the 
time 'had come to use the 
Alberta Heritage savings trust 
lund, built up from .Alberta s 
oil royalties, to ease the pain 
cf economic downturn. For two 
rears all Its Income was diverted 
to. subsidise mortgage interest 
payments for homeowners and 
.small businesses. 

The WCC was trounced in 
the general provincial election 
last November. Premier 
Lour’heed's progressive Conser¬ 
vatives wOtf- 75 out of the 79 
seats. Mr Kesler failed to get 
Heeled and hre parly failed to 
gain any representation, put 
with 10 per cent of the vote* 
cast, the VGC and the anti- 
Oitwa constituency It represents 
are ignored at the Government & 
peril. . 

Ahtipatiiy to Ottawa and the 
East tn general has Its. roots 
m history,' Alberta became a 


province in 1905 but It took 
another 25 years of straggling 
for it to gain the right held by 
other provinces to own its own 
natural resources. 

That right has been the main 
source o£ tension between the 
Federal and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments for the last decade. But 
the antipathy also has a political 
bias. None of the prairie pro¬ 
vinces of Alberta. Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba have a single 
Federal Liberal MP. 

Alberta regards itself 'as a 
bastion of free enterprise and 
sees Ottawa as a central inter¬ 
ventionist bureaucracy for ever, 
trying 1° increase its power. 
Albertans feels that before their 
province prospered with the 
oil boom it was ignored. After 
the oil boom, the Govern¬ 
ment wanted control of the 
resources for itself. 

The fight over control of re¬ 
sources came to a head with 
Ottawa's proposals for a 
National Energy Programme in 
October 1980. Lougheed saw 
the NEP as an attempt to re¬ 
move control of oil menage* 
raenr from the province and 
greatly to reduce Alberta’s 
ability to raise royalty 

revenues. 

Reshuffles 

To enforce his position, the 
Alberta Government shut down 
its oil production by 5 per cent 
even* three months to bring 
Ottawa to the bargaining table. 
In the end Lougheed won a 
partial victory, changing the 
original proposed oil price 
structure and gaining 30 per 
cent of oil revenues against the 
Federal Government’s 25 per 

cyai. 

As it turned out the com¬ 
bined take proved too great and 
both governments made conces¬ 
sions in an attempt to revive 
the oil industry. 

Since the oil fight, relations 
between Alberta and Ottawa 
have relaxed. “ The electricity 
of the Tensions has diminished," 
said Ron Thumlert, executive 
director at the Intergovern¬ 
mental Affairs Department for 
Resources and Economic 
Development Federal Cabinet 


reshuffles have also resulted in 
the appointment oE ministers 
more in tune with western 
ideas. 

While tensions have lessened, 
disagreements are never far 
from the surface. Mr Clifford 
says that his department tries 
for co-operation rather than 
confrontation. 

Alberta pushed hard for the 
Federal National Energy Board 
to authorise increased exports 
of natural gas on longer term 
contracts. Lost month it got 
what it wanted when the NEB 
indicated that with Cabinet 
approval it was prepared to 
authorise 11.5 trillion cu ft of 
new exports to the United 
States and Japan. 

Alberta’s pressure has also 
resulted in authorisation for 
oil exports allowing oil wells 
to produce nearer their full 
capacity. 

The province is less happy 
with the way the Federal 
Government intends to amend 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Freight 
Rate. The Crow rale was fixed 
in an agreement with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Federal Government in 
1897. In exchange for land and 
mineral resources the railway 
agreed to provide a fixed rate 
charge for western grain mov¬ 
ing through Canada for all 
time. 

Inflation has made the cosi 
of shipping grain many times 
ihe Crow freight charge. As a 
result the railways—ihe agree¬ 
ment was extended to the 
Canadian Notional Railway in 
the 1920s—have been unwilling 
to invest in much needed 
expansion. 

Alberta -.’anted the rate 
changed. It also wanted to 
protect its farmers from in¬ 
creased costs. But it believed 
any subsidies should be given 
in a way that would encourage 
food processing 

Another fight could develop. 
It may not be as fierce as the 
battle of the National Energy 
Programme, but it will serve to 
reinforce the view, widely held 
in the province, that Ottawa 
does not have Aibei\a"s best 
interests at heart. 


WINTER IS a serious event In 
Alberta. The continental 
climate produces a b*joe-c:j;l- 
ling cold. A const jut blue 
grey trail flows out of car 
exhausts. Cor parks are 
equipped with electric sockets 
to. plug in engine block 
heaters fitted to cars to help 
them start. Hotel doormen 
wear fur coats. 

Some years, this year is an 
example, the winter is rela¬ 
tively mild. Warm winds 
called "Chinooks" from the 
south bring the temperature 
to zero and above. But the 
winds cannot he guaranteed. 

Last year Alberta froze through 
a mind-numbing January. 
Generally’ it is cold. So cold 
that the winter Olympics to 
be held in Calgary ni 1988 
will rake place in late Febru¬ 
ary and early March, a month 
later than they would be if 
they were being held in 
Europe. February brings a 
chance of more snow but 
it is the cold more than the 
snow that fixed the later 
date. 

High up in the Banff National 
Park and one hour and a 
hah's drive from Calgary is 
Lake Louise, tiie largest ski 
resort in Canada. At the top 
of the highest runs the sky 
is a deep high altitude blue. 
World class downhill races 
are held here. The views are 
breathtaking, the runs long 
and challenging. 

Ye* only around 5 per cent of 
Alberta's tourist revenues 
come from skiing. It is the 
summer season that brings 
in most of the tourists that 
accounted for C$1.3bn of 
revenue in 19S1, around a 
tenth of the Canadian total. 

Summer offers the un¬ 
paralleled scenery of the 
Rockies. A drive out of 
Edmonton or Calgary to 
Jasper and Banff makes an 
easy weekend break from a 
business conference and 
there is always the annual 
Calgary stampede, a rodeo- 
cum-carnival. 

Revenues down 

Last year the tourist trade as 
a whole suffered from the 
recession with revenues down 
by around nine per cent and 
a further decline is expected 
this year. But business travel, 
around 25 per cent of the 
total, has been holding up 

This year will see some 300,000 
visitors and participants to 
the. world university games 
in Edmonton in July. But it 
is the Winter Olympics which 
should provide a lasting draw 
and improvement in tourist 
j facilities. 

But the Winter Olympics have 
been dogged by controversy. 
The sites originally chosen 
for the cross-country ski 
events have not had snow for 
thr,ee years and has been 
changed. The bob sleigh and 
toboggan events have been 
moved from the original set¬ 
ting. But the greatest con¬ 
troversies have been over the 
way the games were to be 
organised and the site for 
the spectacular downhill 
events. 

Frank King, chairman of the 
organising committee of busi¬ 
nessmen who won the games 
for Calgary is determined 
that the games will be 
organised and run by as many 
volunteers as possible. A 
disagreement over how many 
of-the key organisers should 
be paid professional managers 
rather than volunteers, re¬ 
sulted in the committee ask¬ 
ing for and receiving the 
resignation of Its paid chief 
executive officer David Leigh¬ 
ton appointed just 10 months 
before. Frank King, the -16- 
year-old president of Amerigo 
International, a Canadian 
chemical company, has now 
taken over as chief executive 
officer and will remain an 
unpaid volunteer. Mr King 
maintains that if the Calgary 
stampede can be run by 
volunteers so can the Olym¬ 
pics. 

In its original proposals to the 
international committee, the 
organising committee fixed 
on an 'area called Mount 
Sparrow-hawk and adjoining 
mountains, for the downhill 
events, which after the Olym¬ 
pics would provide a first- 
class competition and recrea¬ 
tional resort 

But cost estimates on building 
Sparrow-hawk proved higher 
than expected. ** Infrastruc¬ 
ture costs are enormous." 
said Frank King. In its place, 
the organising committee has 
chosen Mount Allan, 

The problem with Mount Allan 
is a lack of snow—snow¬ 
making equipment will be 
essential — high winds .tnc! 
doubts over -whether the ter¬ 
rain is suitable for a world- 
class downhill course. Snow¬ 
making equipment can be P’J» 
in for CS7m. a relatively 
small amount in a feral budget 
for the games of CS415m. 

The problem of the terrain is 
loss easy to solve. The organis¬ 
ing committee's intention is> 
to develop Mount Sparrow- 
hawk cheaply. In addition to 
Mount Allan, as a training 
and competition hill. 

N. H, 

• a trade and investment 

mission sponsored liy the 

UK Institute of Directors will 

visit Alberta In late June this 

year. 


Welcome 

Alberta 
House 



This year Alberta 
House celebrates 
seventy years of 
operation in 
London. It is considered the 
Province’s link with Europe. The 
office is equipped to handle 
enquiries about investment and 
business opportunities, 
employment and travel in 
Alberta, as well as educational 
and cultural matters. Alberta 
House also provides information 
and assistance to Alberta 
companies regarding trade 
opportunities in Europe. 

ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 

J. H. McKibben AGENT GENERAL 
Paul King DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Michael B. Savage DIRECTOR. MANPOWER MOBILITY 
John Lindblad DIRECTOR, TOURISM 


Government of Alberta, 

ALBERTA HOUSE, 

1 MOUNT STREET, LONDON \V1Y 5AA. 
TELEPHONE: 01-491 3430. 



71 years of service 
to Alberta 

In ihe spring of J9J1. a small, pioneer 
electric company switched on iis 
venerators and brought ihe miracle 
of electric power to the citizens of 
Calgary, Alberta. Today, that same 
power company supplies more than 
70‘.o of the eleciric energy 
requirements in Alberta (Alta.). 





Formerly Calgary 
Power Ltd. 

In iy«I shareholders approved a 
corporate name chance from 
Calgary Power Ltd. to TransAlta 
Utilities Corporation to better 
reflect the company's greatly 
expanded operations and service 
area. This service area now 
comprises more than 19S.000 square 
kilometres in Alberta. 


Vdst coal reserves 

In the early "50s. the company began securing 
supplies of dependable, economical fuel sufficient 
to serve generating needs well into the future. The 
favourable prices paid for this 
recoverable fuel supply 
are one of the .fti 

reasons why Trans- ' «* 

Alia Utilities is 
the lowest-cost 
electrical producer 
in Alberta. Large reserves of easily mined. low 
sulphur coal were acquired at sites conveniently 
located near existing and proposed generating 
plants. Today, ihe company's coal reserves have 
grown to more than four billion tonnes — enough 
to fuel all of the company’s current thermal plants, 
and to provide the lifetime fuel requirements for 
ail jHiuer plants to be constructed up to the turn 
of the century. 



Financial stability 

TransAlta Utilities' solid and dependable financiaf 
strength, maintained consistently over ihe years, has 
caused it to be one of only four companies in Canada 
rated AAA by both bond rating agencies. 

Close to SI billion of external 
financing have been raised 
over the past two years. 

Rapid load 
growth 

Total net generating capacity will be increased from 
3.4 million k\V in 19S2 to 4.5’ million kW in 
19f$6, an increase that will 
be readily absorbed^ 
by a yearly load fa 
increase that has 
averaged lO’.'u over 
the past 20 years. 

Alberta, a dynamic province 

Alberta has the fastest growing economy in Canada. 

It enjoys a positive and pnogessivc business anj political 
climate thereby providing a sound basis for capital 
investment and future growth. 


Based on the dynamic growth of the area served, 
together with the company’s strong financial position, 
a promising future is predicted for TransAlta Utilities. 

TransAlta Utilities Corporation 
General and Executive Offices, 110 12th Avenue, SAY 
Box 1900. Calearv, Alberta, Canada T2P 2\U 
Telex 038-26663 ' 




Providing electric power to Albertans since 1911 
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THE WEEK IN THE COURTS 


Areyou 

one of Europe’s 

top 500 
companies? 


e rights of immigrants 
l the realities they face 


The FT European Top 500 
survey gives the Financial Times a 
publishing first. 

The FT has devised a way of 
measuring the value and perform¬ 
ances of European companies - a 
way that is realistic and enables you 
to compare diverse companies 
offering a kaleidoscope of products 
and services. 

The yardstick is market capital¬ 
isation - the value of each company's 
share (based upon information from 
leading European stock exchanges) 
multiplied by ihe number of shares 
in the company. And the survey 
ranks the top 500 companies. 


13 European countries are 
represented in this years list Britain 
leads with 233 followed by West 
Germany with 79, on down to 
Norway, Finland and Ireland with 
less than 6. 

The FTs tables rank the top 
publicly-quoted companies, including 
banks throughout Europe. And one 
table ranks the top UK companies, 
with an analysis of major UK trends. 

The articles which accompany 
the figures explain some of the 
surprises - for instance why Marks 
and Spencer comes No. 48 measured 
by sales, but shoots up to No. 4 
measured on the FTs market capital¬ 
isation scale. 


The FT survey is a double-first. 
The first time European companies 
have been measured in a way which 
makes comparisons meaningful. 

And the first of what will now be an 
annual survey. 

This 8-page survey gives you 
the base for future reference. Reprints 
are available price £2-50 from the 
addresses below. 

No FT... 
no comment 


NO FREEDOM is . mo« 
precious than freedom of move¬ 
ment, and no right is more basic 
than ihe ri^ht to settle in and 
live in and on the land of one’s 
own free choice. Yet countries 
the world over still have these 
rules and regulations. 

The cruelties, the hardships 
and the tragedies which the ad¬ 
ministration of those rules and 
regulations can cause are im¬ 
measurable, 

Illegal immigrant 9 

In the appeals of In re 
Khoiroja and In re Khera, the 
House of Lords has moved one 
step forward towards the miti¬ 
gation of these tragedies, hard¬ 
ships these rules can cause. 
Several Important issues arose 
far decision in those appeals. 

+ The first concerned the mean¬ 
ing of the expression “ illegal 
immigrant" in the Immigration 
Act 1971. Are the only illegal 
immigrants persons who have 
entered the country clandes¬ 
tinely without presenting then- 
selves to an immigration officer 
at a port of entry? This was an 
argument put forward in the 
appeals on behalf of cbe appel¬ 
lants. 

Or does the expression also 
include any person who has 
obtained leave to enter the 
country by some form of fraud 


more in the appeals was whether a 
iove- person who seeks leave to enter 
jasic this country owes a duty to dis¬ 
and close all or any material facts 
me’s to tbe immigration authorities 
tries even though he or she is asked 
hese no questions and has made no 
false statements about all or 3ny 

hips of tiviSe facts * 

: ad- In a previous appeal. Zamir 
and u Secretary of State for the 
im - Home Department, the Law 

Lords declared the law imposed 
on an applicant for leave to 
enter this country a duty of 
positive candour towards the 

_ immigration authorities: a duty 
to volunteer relevant jnforma- 

oac tion ‘ 

nid- In the appeals of Kkavaja 
ard- and Khera, the Law Lords 
use. departed from precedent and 
rose ruled that die Immigration Act 
s. 1971 imposed a duty on a pros- 
pective immigrant not to 
deceive the immigration officer 
but contained no provision for 
any higher or more compreben- 
^ sive duty. 

des- For the time being the Immi- 
em- gration laws of this country 
icer impose no duty of positive can- 
i an dour on immigrants or prosper- 
the tive immigrants. In the absence 
pel- of fraud mere non-disclosure of 
material facts is no breach of 
also the immigration laws. 


mciuae any person wuo nas m •_ 

obtained leave to enter the 
country by some form of fraud 
or deception perpetrated on an 


Reprints available front:-Nicola Bonham. Financial Times. Bracken House. JO Cannon SireeL London. EC4P4BY Tel: 01-2489000 
or Susan Boswell, Financial Times fEurope) Ltd, GuioUettsirasse 54. CHiOOO Frankfurt-am-Main I. Tel: 0611-7598. Price ILSOleidudi^ postage J. 


‘SrSS&jrsSiSVS r-fsstfcfi “ sss ra-aas; 

tbe Law Lords in the appeals. or de P° rt “» lUeeal immigrant. • The fifth tmpC 
The Law Lords reserved for * h * app . ea !?„ 

a future occasion any ruling on Narrower view d fS.K«!r 

the question whether a person is ^ arrower phcable to a judi 

an illegal immigrant if and Is the courts’sole function in an execume 
when his or her leave to enter this context to decide whether ? nd . de P°^ an ai 
the country results not from his there was evidence on which immigrant 
or her fraud or deceit but from the immigration officer or other 
the deceit or fraud of some appropriate Home Office official Pmkolillltuw 


is the narrower view of the 
courts’ powers. ■ 

Or can the courts review the 
Home Office decision fully by 
deciding whether it was justi¬ 
fied and in accordance with the 
evidence? This is fee wider 
view of fee courts’ powers. 

In Zamir's appeal fee Law 
Lords favoured fee narrower 
view. 1 They declared that fee 

courts' duty was limited to 

inquiring and deciding whether 
there was evidence on which 
an immigration officer was 
entitled to decide as he did. - 

In Khairaja’s and Khera’s 
appeals the Law Lords again 
departed from precedent and 
ruled feat the courts had justi¬ 
fication to review the facts on 
which fee Home Office’s deci¬ 
sion to detain or depart was 
based. The Immigration Act. 
1971, authorised fee removal of 
a person whom an Immigration 
officer believed to be an illegal 
-immigrant whether on reason- 
sable grounds or otherwise. 

• The fourth important issue in 
tbe appeals was whether fee 
courts’ powers of review ex¬ 
tended to aliens and non- 
patrials or was limited to 
British nationals. Lord Scarman 
dealt wtth this issue clearly and 
succinctly- when he said feat 
** every person within the jur¬ 
isdiction enjoys the equal pro¬ 
tection of our laws. There is no 
distinction between British nat¬ 
ionals and others." 

• The fifth important issue in 
the appeals concerned fee bur¬ 
den and standard of proof ap¬ 
plicable to a judicial review of 
an executive decision to detain 
and deport an allegedly illegal 
immigrant 


In his speech Lord Scarman 
said the burden of proving an 
immigrant obtained leave to 


enter the country by frond was 
on fee executive but feat fee 
standard of proof was the 
balance of probabilities." To 
adopt the strict standard pre¬ 
vailing in criminal' ■ cases- 

* would be a positive disadvant¬ 
age inhibiting the efficacy Of fee 
developing safeguard of judicial 
review in the field of public 
law." 

An immigrant who is seeking 
to defend his right to remain 
in the country of his choice 
might well wonder why the law 
imposes a . lower, standard of 
proof on the Home' Office over 
a decision to detain and expel 
him than it does an a shop¬ 
keeper prosecuting a shoplifter 
for theft of a small loaf of 
bread. 

• The sixth important Issue In 
the appeals was whether the 
Law Lords were justified tn 
departing from the precedent 
and the rulings in ZOmir's 
appeal. They felt justified for 
various reasons. The appeals in¬ 
volved 11 a broad issue of 
justice and public policy" and 
“ an important question of legal 
principle." They heard " fuller 
argument” in these appeals. 

Two of fee Law Lords who 
had heored and decided Zamir’s 
appeal heard these appeals- and 
as a result of fee fttUef. argu¬ 
ment had changed their views. 

Opinions about immigration 
tend to extremes. At one ex¬ 
treme is fee pronouncement in 
a debate in the House of 
Commons that M no civilised and 
tolerant society could absorb 
millions of people with different 
language, religion and customs, 
over a shortish period without 
considerable harm." 

A more enlightened view is 
feat, as Lord Tempieman said in 
his speedi in the appeals, in an 
ideal world there would be no 
restrictions on immigration. 

Justinian 
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-tfJttJi Granville lira. TSL ™.K8J0 9JBL-- I 400 ["* g««- 
-Q,fl 065 Nexr dexlmq Ay Frinwy 23. Ind. Pea PrTO>erty — 

Grind lays Investment WigL Ltd. SfftfMttLLfc: 1^1 

... j 034 PO 8ff» 41*, 5J- Hriter. Jwsey 0534 74248 (na pm. Overwai... 2B.7 

fb 23 Managed Fund-ta?*22S 1S525St —I — M F*8-E“--.— IE? 

S^Fixri. ...BlUHI 19^ .1 - tnd-Pw.Bal anaft. - WA 

u s Dollar Fund_0312993 20.4008} ._ J — hd. Pen Dep Arinm . 1*6 2 

** ,l " d Gidmiess Mahon InL Ftatd <Guernsey) 

—1 - PO Box 188. Sv Peter Port, Gurrmey. 048123506. 

ySSPric -+ - ffzy, 4 ^5« —4 6W Family Assurance Soc 

S3"-] bit 6A Gasl Street Hor-Jianv 

- 1 - iJS ^sSKfctasSS -SU 

SA Hambro Pacific Fund MgmL Ltd. FaJjc Z ft 3. 

3. 2110, CeunmgM Ct-re. Hong Itong F»m,jy 0 fiwd.jnL - 


Recevny Feb 16 
SrnaD CO Fob 16 
Unte Energ Frclb 
World Tec Frt. lb- 


rs-inffi tile *-■■+» Ca. Ltd 


JWM. 


Baerbutt (Overseas) LU. 

Wm Wind Striding. Grand Cayman 
Ligixwi J. Barr SFU..ILQ55 L056I-..J- 

Banb of America littomatien8|ISA 
35 Sartream Royal, Luremboivg C- D 


« Family Assurance Society 
“ 68. E^cl Sm-rV Honham. _ 


0494 33377 Ma» Gnrath Feb 16. U7.8 


9 J 8 L.V 4 400 ind.Pra. EggT- 2317 KLQ . - C*«Feb 16._. 

’aSS:R£!X.-§! “ = ZSL'S&ujmi 

IM Pro. Mx 13.5 b.. a “*-3 - - Cutmore ferif-Scrirs A 

nd-PraDfrirtem—2B.7 *31a ■ — Amerran Feb 15 

Ind. Pen. cam--„ lg-2 152H - - BrltohFeblS^- 

lod. Pen Batenceft.. 1896 199 ^ . - Commodity Feb 15 , 

ud. Pm Dfp. A#* . I^fc 2 15yJS\ ... Ptfira Inroiw Frb 15 

Pricn a Fee 10 text irtUemeiil Mwl J. Far eastern Fro 15 .I1D3 a 
bam Peown Futes-P«» A«dmle On Rmreri. maror Feb 15 .jlM.l 
* -. . . . Inuwie Feb 15 

Family Assurance Society imlFtblS- 

ja Easl Street Horttianv 0403 50255 Special Sits Feb 15 

Family A M a n age d ■■ .1)960 2M0I .... I — G>h Feb 15... 


GdtFctl 6 _— _ , 

HK Ptri Ftb 16-5ft 1. 

Aiotradao Gto ftb 16-110*2 
Sotaort Fnmri— Series i A 
JUkntuFeb 15. ..1873 

BrttuhFeolS.-)0?8 

CgtniiNddy Feb 15.—) 115.9 

Extra Income Feb 15 


Far Eastern Fro 15 .1103 8 


SSBSBifcEBf UUil = 


Family A Managed... 1*60 
Family S- Managed... 10L5 
Family 0 Bnt _ . ... ft 3 
Family D Fixed ML . 1ft 2 
Family CepHri Hngd 1065 

Family SlU—.1&48 


187 J 355 T 
1098 1156 

115.8 1215 

7 1124 

1038 Ot.3 

114.1 1202 

05.3 1*25 

ML* 148.9 
125 2 1312 

104.1 109.6 

3220 1285 


GJlFrti 15..—-mi urero ... j — 

Japan Feb 15_ 1220 1285 . — 

uirSmxa Cm Frb 15. 115.1 12V i . — 

Man Growth Feb IS. 13d 2 137.1 . — 

Ainirahan.... __ 1069 1121 ..... — 

Qd and Cne-gy Feb 15-1*85 U3.7t ...1 — 


i 
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Bryant 

Properties 

FOR QUALITY DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE SOUTH AND MIDLANDS 

021*704-5111 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Stack 


Pitt Led YkU 
t | d U | Bel 


‘Shorts” (Lives up to Five Years) 


[Treasury 9%pt "83 — 
Em*. 131 


22*tay 22w Em* l3lapc TO_ 

32Jra» 12D Exch. lOpc 1903- 

ISM 15Ja Fimdutq ^jpe *82-84** 

20Aug 2CF Exch. Ll%pcl984-- 
Z2N 22May Eachmier 14pc. 19B4_ 

190 lTJun Exch. 3pc 1984- 

Zb Mar 26S treasury 12pe 1984- 
22Aug 22F Treasury 15pcl985- 
22S 22Mar Each. 12pe Cm. *85 _ 

2 IN ZlUy Treasury 3pc 1985 — 

15Jw I5Jui Treasury 111* 1985J 

3 Scat Ireas 8%pcCnv "85 
22May 22*1 Each. 12%nc 1485 
25 ttwj. 25F Each. ll%fie Ob. - 
19N MUay Trtauiiy 3pe 1486— 

120 lZJui Treasury 12pc "86— 
lOJa lOJui Tmnfilgic 84-86**. 

14Ja 14Jn Treat 12%pc 06 Cm.., 

29Arr 29to Excti. 14pc 198b- 

22Jui 22Jan Each. 13%pG 1967.... 

— EjECbcqucr 2*aic 1987 J 

Oct b Apr b Each. 10'jpC 1987_. 

6 Oct — EtK@tfcWAt£30pdl. 

IN IMay Furring fcijpc 0587** 

14Ja. 14Jul Treasury Jpc 1967_ 

3 May 3N Treas. 12pe 1967_ 

2bJul 2bJafTi*aan> 7t*c'8S08tt. 

Five to Fifteen Years 


JM 
Sc 

101 %n) 
104% 
94U 

dS 

105 i.d 


13 M 928 
law 1323 
51110.03 
912 5.66 
1411U1 
w.m i3.« 
12.11 3.18 
141 1167 
17.1 13.94 
U; 1L42 
15. tt 332 
91211130 
004 
B ml ii-9i 
MJ1153 
U.W 3.44 


1L67 


— [Excb 101/pc "88_ 

Ua llul Transport 3pc '78-88 

25Ab 250a. Treas. 9%pc 08_ 

ZZAiio. 2ZF Treasury llljpc 1989... 
lSAp lSOct Treasury fac 06-89. 
lSJuL lSJa. Treasury 13pc lWOtt- 
ZZSepi 22M> Exch. 12)jpc 1990-.. 
150 ISirai Tnaaay 8>«pt W-WJ. 
lOJtd lOJa Treasury 11 Vpc 199 L . 
500. 5Ap Furring SWx W41t* 

25Ap. 250a. Exch. llpc 1991.. 

22Jul. 22Ja. Treasury I2\pc 928. 
21Aug ZUb Treasury lOpc 1992.. 

25Ft>. 2Mug Ew* L?‘«pc 92. 

2?Mar. 22S EcJwywr LJljPC 92. _ 
140a. 14M. Treasury 12*a>c 938 J 
15Mar. 15S Furring fee 19938 
ZJMw Z3M Treaaxy U\* 

IS 1 to Treasury 141JPC948T 
270 27Ap Eschew lSa* 1994 
22F 22Aug Excti. lSijpclW.-. 
17May 17N Treasury ftc’94** - 
25JiA 25Ja Treasury 12pe 95.... 

IN IMay Gas 3pc 9095- 

211a 2Uul Emit, 10%pc 1995 .... 
15 May 15N Treasure I»pc ■95J*- 

22JuL 2ZJa. Treas. lApe 96- 

155 15Mar Treasixy 9 bc 92/968- 
3N 3May Treasury ISIvpc 9btt- 
15N 15®s&chwr 13^9(4*- 
lAp loa Rntenu*iai3pc 148646 
22 M Z2ia Treasury 13%pc 97«.. 
2lAug 21F Extiraier 10%pc 1997 
IMar IS Treasury B%pc 1997**. 
27 Ap 2700 Em* 15pc 1997- 


ioc% 

79V 

96% 

“sr 

103^3 

89% 

102*4 

80 

1011, 
107V 
93 Ua 
103 um 
109*401 
107 

117Unl 

115 

9 

9 

94V 

mu 

ub*> 

87Un 

12BU 

115U 

60 

113% 

95%ni 

85*401 

127U 


10 73 
25.11 3.78 
- I0.B9 

171 11.45 

S3 631 

91i 12.14 
14! 11.93 
all 938 
612 11.65 
19 739 
209 1128 
1612 1190 
17 1 10.67 
H.l 1179 
142 1224 
R12 1LS3 
72 a. 12 
Itu 12 71 
241 1228 
209 12.20 
U 1 1184 
UW 10.15 
2012 1168 
27.4 485 
15 11 10.96 
un 1177 
Us.L 12.14 
72 11124 
279 1228 
HO 1121 
25J 5.10 
1612 1179 

17.1 1101 

24.1 1024 
209 1220 


Over Fifteen Years 


May TreaBxybUDC 'o-wOt. 
30S Treas. 15ttfc9Btt- 
20N Exch. 12pc 1998- 


iN IMayfTi 

30Mar 

20May __ 

15Jul lSJa Treasury 9*jpc 3999« 
26S ZbMv ExclL 12U(K 1999.-. 
19N 19May Treasury 10*juc 1999-. 
l<Ua 14JM Treas. 13pc 2000 — 
22N 22Mjy Treas. 14pc "98-01 — 
22Jot 22Ja Each. 12pc *99-02 .._ 
25Ja 25JN Treas. 13Vpc 2000-03. 
195 19Uar Treasury U*jpc TJ1-04 
141a lajiri Funding 3Vpc -99-04 
ZlMay 21N Treasury 12*apc 113-05 
5Ap 50a Treasury 8pc VZ-OfM- 
22Jul 22Ja Treasury UUpc 03-07. 
26S 26Mar Treas. l3*a>c "04-08. 
lOMar IDS Treasay 5*aK TB12U- 
26Jul 2bJa Treasury 7 Vpe 12-15U- 
12 Ji*l 12D|Exdi. I2pc13--17._ 


74*4 

1337* 

108 

91 

105%d 

98*11 

113V 

121 

10&V 

118U 

mu 

a*i 

106U 

117*4X1 

STUM 

70V 

113** 


2791 935 
24.912.13 
M. lS 11.43 


9.13 
D.2 
UH 
a 12 
IU.W 

1612 

20.12 

TB2 

a i 2 

fitt 

19 

1612 

17.2 

12 

20.12 

511 


1055 

1145 

18.95 

1159 

11.91 

1137 

11.73 

11.09 

288 

1130 

1015 

11.16 

1140 

9.56 

109 

1083 


18.07 

1055 

1034 

8.72 

9.91 

1B27 

7.64 
18.06 
1087 

9.25 

7.76 

1062 

9.17 
1098 
1091 

730 

18.94 

9.65 

9.40 

1116 

1108 

7.17 
1101 
10.83 

9.01 

725 

1115 

990 


1184 

779 

10.9# 

1141 

924 

1148 

1151 

10.65 

1136 

9.77 

1144 

1156 
1111 

1157 
1168 

1155 
10 08 

1165 

1156 
1175 
1163 
10.71 

1157 
7.95 

n TK 
1148 

1166 
10.74 
1162 
1144 
003 

1144 

1116 

1075 

1168 


1044 
1160 
1131 
ma> 
1131 
1105 
1138 
1153 
1125 
1145 
1183 
9.62 
1117 
1042 
1108 
11 wi 
1000 
1032 


10.78 


Undated 


IF. 

Uuti 


IAm. 


ID]War I 


10a 


|C0nsots4pe- 


Com. 3*aPC ol AH... 


'reaoay 3pc 66 Aft - 
Consoh 2*. 


37 

34U 

29U 

23U 

24 




25 a 912 


1088 

10.46 


18.49 

10.67 


2 * 410.86 


lAp. _ 

5Ao 50dTi 

5Ja 50d lConsoh2*ype- 

LAp lOajTreasury 2*/pc- 

Index-Linked & Variable Rate 

24*1.24 MayfTreas. Variable ’83—1. 99VU18.WI 1111J 1M9 

30tt» 30Sw [Treas. ZpcI.L.-88 — 

16 Mar. 165. Do. 2pc I.L*9b- 

2<ti«r24%e 0o.2Vpcl.-t.2001 
ZOMay 2m Da. 21jpc IX. 2003. 

194a- 19Jul Do. 2pc t.L. 200b— 

20Mqr 2m Oo. 2*jpc LL 2009J 
23F 23Aug Do2*a>c 1.L2011.. 

2fM ZbJaH Do 2 Vjc 0.201604**- 
PitMpeaive real ledrr^gaon 


104% 
109 V>* 
lOlVd 
lfV* 


242 2.83 
72 2JO 
152 2.48 

U5£jBJ2 237 
— 239 
17.1 239 

_-1236. 

rate aa projected wBatton of 
121 79, 


231 

2J5 

248 

251 

244 

2.46 

246 

2.42 


INT. BANK AND O’SEAS 
GOVT. STERLING ISSUES 


28Ja 28Jly 
IN 1M| 


31M30d 


1M 1SI 
29Ury 29Dedl 
155 1 sr 


lAudraBa 13Vpc 2010- 
Finland 14>jpc Ln 1986 
IM-An De» 8k I2*c 20ffi 
he. Bank 13Vpcl9Bb- 
Dft. 14pcLn 1987__ 
Men 16*a>c 2008.— 

|N214Upe 1987_ 

HqSweden 13>/pc 198b 


UJ7V 

m 

26 

a®s 

a 

107 

105 


24.181253 
4 Ml 13.68 
'1337 


m 

30.9 

29UI 


1286 
113.82 
28.43 
1332 


159)1286 


CORPORATION LOANS 


30A 3lO|Bath UUpc 1985.._ 
10 1J Bmntwu 12*jpc 1985. 

10 U Bumley 13pc 1987 ... 

24A 240 CanAff line 1966— 

15F. 15Ag. GJLC. 13Upc 1984-. 

15F 15» Do. bUpc 90-93 . 

IF 1A Herts6 Upc 1965-87. 

1A 10 Leeds 13*jpc 2006 ... 

15N 15M Liverpool 9Vl* '80-84. 

UUU.Q D. 3*jpc Irred. . 

15M I5N Lon. Corp 13Upc 'B3 
10 DO. 9UPC -64-85— 
15J LCC 5V*x: "82-84— 
lU Do3*2PC ’85-87 — 
10J Do 6Vpc-88-90— 
1MJS.D Oo.3pc "20 Aft.— 
15J ISOjSundrrUnI 12*<pc 19B4. 


1A. 

15J 

110 

lOJa 


99V 

101U 

103% 

98U 

10,1 


112*2 


101*2 


30.9 1130 
111 1224 

24.9 1250 
249 1139 
371 1295 
17.1 938 
111 767 

9.9 1253 
15.10 9.98 

19 1195 
KID 13.05 : 

19 9A0 
15.12 5.88 
UU 6.73 
W.12 8.78 

li 1211 
Bi: 1288, 


COMMONWEALTH AND 
AFRICAN LOANS 


u 

Ua 

150 


I 


lOttar U5ad 
7F 7A 
150 


Aust. 6pc 1981-83.- 
N.Z. 7*41X1988-92.. 

Do. 7*jpc *83-86. 

IS. RhOflL 2*jpc Noo-Ass.1 
Do. 3>jpc 00435 Asao 

Da. nijpc 87-92 Anld 

AnulUDOpa) 


lSA|ZMub«ei 


97 % 

a.itf 

624 

75*2 

l3 

968 

90% 

35.11 

643 

162 

— J 

4.64 

9 

1021 

7 -3 

467 

9.40 

375 

159) 

— 


3260 

1216 

1324 

1158 

1163 

2262 

1211 

1149 


1141 

1139 

1164 

££ 

1150 

10.92 

1243 

1136 

1896 

18.79 

10.64 

10.96 

1148 

1130 


1143 
11 M 
1156 
1588 
16.00 
15.60 
1823 


Ua 

1M 


LOANS 

Public Board and Ind. 

74VI Lia 6.70 I 10.72 
31*4011 L3 939 | 1215 


a Agrfc. ML 5oe WW 
Met. Wlr. 3pe -B 1 — 


FT LONDON SHARE INFORMATION SERVICE 
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FOOD, GROCERIES—Coot 

*5*1.85:1 


LOANS—Continued 


Mens* 

Due 


Stock 


Pitt |u»| r<M 
I I d | inL | Set 


Financial 


201 

31U 

lUa 

LUa 

lUa 

14Mr. 

301 

31M 

31M 

31A 


20D1FF114pc"83_ 

30N FFKUK FnV^pdfe 81-84 
1U DO. 101 jpc UnvUi *86 
1U Da Hoe Uie-Ln. 88 
UJ Da llbpc II ns La 90 
145 Da 12*jpc Ua Ln 1992 
310 Da 7 Vpc A Deb 8W2 
30SI Da 7VpcADHi *91-94 


102 

93*2 

97*2 

97ii 

99*j 

104*2 

75 

75 

7© 


29 Sp* 4 Ap 
190ct2SMur 
17 He 23 MV 
7 Dec 13* une 
280ec 4Juty 
I9J«i 25Jufj 
4Fet 15Aug 
Z3Fr« 3Mug 
27 Mar 30a 


3051 Do. 9pc *A‘ '91-94._ 

28f| Do.Wtficin.’92-97 

Building Societies 

UOVBl 
100 % 


315113 72 
LU 6.82 
29.11 10.95 
241113-44 
29.11 1200 
ItS 1260 
2931 9.89 
16J1D16 
168 1L1D 
a: u.45 


8 Aug 14 HWNM'eide 14V% 14383 


Da 14VPC 4.4.83 - 
Do.l4Vpc 25-4.83.. 
Do. 13^x235.83. 
Da 13ttpc 13*33 
Oo. lOpc 4.7.83 — 
Da 13* «K 25.7.83. 
Do UVpc 15.8.83. 
Da. 11*41X30.8.83. 
Da ll%pc 3.10*3. 
Do 9>tpc3L10a3 
Da 9^*»c 28.11.83. 

Do. ll*4iic 19.12.83.. 


100 % 

100 % 

101 

101 

101 

100 % 

100 % 

99% 

98% 

98% 


14214 21 
31E 1430 
209 1466 
18. U 13.79 
811 13.80 
29.11 1346 
19.1 1299 
9S 1X83 
24.H1X22 
1X40 
18.08 
9.91 
1X26 


1139 
1XU 
;y m 
1X90 
12.80 
1259 
1X70 
1X80 
12.18 
1205 


10.68 

1X08 

1885 

1X23 

1046 

1X06 

10.72 

1X14 

10.80 

1145 

1206 

1X79 

1X43 


FOREIGN BONDS 


305 

15a 


30 as 
U 


1M IN 

IF 1 ii 

ia in 

IMay lNo» 
30N 31M] 


30J 

3U 

lOJa 

1M 

u 

30J 

1A 

305 


\ l £ 
mj ii 
IS 
ID 
3ID 
10 
31M 


May 1 
15A 15 a 


Stack 
ICtunew 4%pc 1898 
Da Sue 1912 
Do 5pc 1913 ... 
Da 5pc 25 Boxer 

[Greek 7pc Asa. 

00 bpc28Stb. An. 
Do 4pc Mired An. 

JHung.-24Aa- 

ibiMMaUaUSHl. 

■'Ise6ml0*jflc‘83-88 

Do 141 jpc Ln 2flb. 

Ireland 7*jpc 81-81 
. Da 9Vpc , 91-96_ 
(Japan 4pc '10 Ass 
Da fcpc -83-88.. 
Peril Ass. 2007... 
Pei. Mi 14 *mc "06. 

[Turin 9oc 1«1.. 

rTunn 6 * 2 pc 1984. 


& 

RA 

Last 

IBs X 

ti 

Grass 

Ill 

3% 

2J 

3 

1 in 

2 


2% 

1 ii 

15 

in 

6% 

hi 

14% 

1012 

7% 

n. 

91i 

11 ; 

_ 

in? 

6 

IX 

522 

V 

1®2 

4< 

9 

1510 

6% 


LS 

Rid. 

YH 


825 

759 

5-27 

QDJS 

14.25 

1498 

14.79 

1X66 

1254 

908 

942 

24J0 

112.00 

1X40 


AMERICANS 


F.Uy.Ag.N. 

F.My.Ag.H 

MaJiLSe.De. 

Fh.My-Au.Nv. 

F.H.A.S. 

F My.Au. N. 
M.AN.F. 

MJ.S.O. 
F.U.A.N 
A. J. 0. Ja. 

MJe.S-D. 

JoApJy.O. 

F.MyAuN 

JApJy.D. 

F.MyAu.N. 
F.MyAuN. 
Mr Je.S.D. 
MrJnJS.D. 
My.Aa.N.F. 
MyAo-N.F. 
MyAuMLF. 
F.MyJVLN. 
MaJo-Se-De. 

0 Ja Ap Jyji 
F.MAN 
ApJy.OJa. 

Mr.Jn.Sp.Dc. 

F.MAN. 

XAJ.Ol 

MrJu.5.D. 

F. M. A I 
JJU.O , 
J. Ap. Jy. Ol 
UrJe.S.D. 
Mr Jn-S.D. . 
Apr. OoJ 
. Mr JaS-D. 

|- F.M0.N. 
MrJu5.D. 
MJ.S.0. 
MrJe.SepDc 
MrJaS.D. 

Hr JaS-D. 
JAJ.a 
F.MyAuN. 
MAN.M. 
MaJaS.0. 

Ja J5u J 8^ 

FeMyAuN 
JuApJy.O. 
N F. My. Au. 
M-J-S.D. 
Ju.OcJA. 
j.AJ.a 
F.MyAuN 
MJJS.D 
MrJu5uD. 

Mr Je.S.D. , 
Fb.MyA 9 .Dcf 
AaN.F.My. 

MJSD 
BUoStDrc. 
FeOMy AsNorf 
June Dccf 
NJ.S.D 
Mr Je.S.D. 
MrJu.S.D. 
JoApJaa 
MJSD 
MarJnSpDc 
MrJe.SJ). 
MrJe SO. 
OJaApJy. 


Stock 
lAUbon LabvJI.— 

Alcoa IS_ 

Anax SI_ 

Amdahl_ 

Am. Even 5040 
Anrr. Medical lid SI. 
Amer. NaL Rev SI. 
AnerttnT. AT. Co. 

Amlac Inc_ 

Bank Amenca Cop*. 
Bankers N.V.SIO 
(VBethSieH S8... 
Brawn'q Fer .C 162 j 
BnxKurUk CdrpnJL. 

[Caterpi Haiti- 

Chase WWn5125. 
IChesefa rough S1-. 

Chrysler 56%- 

Citicorp $4.. 

fcky IHV.SL25 — 
Do Cm PH. 8 SI. 
Colgate-P. SI — 

Con ImNSl_ 

Com. FoodsSHj. 
[Com. Illinois55... 
[Crown Zell. 55 .— 
'Damson Oil USS0.4 
[Dana Corp. SI.— 
Eaton Cro. 5050. 
.Esjnark 51 . 

[VExxn-m - 

Fin. Corp. America. 
Flrsl Chicago S5_ 

Fluor Cora S%_ 

[ford Motor S2-._. 

GATX 5%- 

Gen. Elect. 52>z - 

[Gillette SI- 

KMfam- 

Honeywell 5150. 
[Hutton 1 E- F I SI. 
J.B.M. Corp. SL25. 
lngersoH-RS2— 

ImikaSl--— 

I. U. InterpaUaoalll. 
InL TeLG Tel. 51 
'Kaiser Al. Sly — 
Lone Star In*.— 
hjornUmUndSOJi- 
Lowes USSO-50.. 
lMarf.HaaUS57.50 

[NoruaiSieCidlec.Il - 

PennrarfCo.-. 

er(btsUS55j 
, _NY.Corp.S5. 
Remand S5 
Rockwell Inti. SI. 
Saul (B. F.) Si — 
VShell «l$l...— 

“ mphdty Pan.. 

. rry Cora J050 

Sun Co. Inc._ 

rn»»inc.si%— 

|TimnecoS5-, 

Da H>% U. Sk. 9IW| 
Teaao PL USSOIM,.. 
Tnaoo 56 25 — 

Time Inc. SI- 

TransamericaSl. 
Union Carbide SI 
JUtd.Tech.SUS5. 
]9U.S. Steel 51 — 
V W oohoorths 53*2- 
[Zapata top. 25c 


28 rn S210 

S220 
5X50 
$350 
S14« 

5f72 
5X70 
-v 5200 
201) SX2D 
5X80 
5232 
S200 
5X00 


lit £2 

. 52J0 

22x| «60 

BOc 

5X44 

72 5X15 
7.2 5276 

22 60c 

19.1 5X90 

24.11 5100 

111 52£ 

27.1 53.04 
3X1 5X44 

15 .12 5170 
U 5X08 
2411 5220 

an 

15. IE 20c 
L9 5180 

311 56e 
5J 5X92 
5 U 52.30 
VU 5260 
13 5272, 
15X1 1D%| - 
411 40c 

23 53.00 

20.1 5X00 
29.13 5X50 

111 53.40 

16. H 5240 

30.11 5100 
211 5X80 
121 84c 


Or 


CANADIANS 


Ma. 5 j. 0 - 

JAJ.O 

AJy.OJa. 

May Nn 
J-AJ.O. 
F.MyAuN 
July 4aa| 
July 

Ja Ap Jy Odi 
JApJy.O. 
AoJy.OJa. 
F.MyAuN. 
MrJn.SaDe 
Mr Je.S.D. 
JaAaj.0. 
F.MyAu.N. 
Mr Je.S.D.. 
June Decf 
U Je.S.D. 

SeDeMrJu 

F.MyAuN. 

JApJy.O. 


18k. Montreal 52-| 
Bk. Mwa ScoLll— | 

8HI Canada S8*y. 

[WowVaBeyfl — 
IBrascarfl- 


Can.lmp.Rk. 52 — 1 
[Can.Pauric35.-.| 
Da Ape Deb. U 00 
[Can. P. EnLB_ 

GuHCaaH- 

If Hawker Sid Can!. 
[fHollInqer 55 — | 
Hudson's Bay 8 . 
mmpenal CNIII— 
Incoll 

fl ml Nat Gas 51. 

FergJ — 
VRioAigoffl.- 
.Royal Bk. Gan. 51 

Seagram Co. C5L 

Tor. D 0 m. 8 k.Sl. 

[VTram Can Pipe. 


721 5196 
30.13 5184 

16.12 5208 

15.12 15c 
12 3160 

29.12 5208 

30.12 SL40 

1511 4%l 

lb -12 est 

- 44c 

15.11 96c 
267 S5220 
1 X 1 60c 

26.11 5140 
UJ 5US20cj 

30JO 5X10 
M.77 B- 
511 1X50 
2X1 5200 
152 USHM 

24.12 5200 
112 5128 


21 

3.6 
8.8 
10 

3.3 

13 
8.1 

7.7 
60 
78 

5.8 
28 
20 

35 
54 

4.8 

3.2 
7 JO 
45 

4.4 
6.1 
40 

5.9 

4.9 

5.6 

9.7 
3.6 

« 

24 

XI 

99 

22 

5.8 

3.3 

T.8 

56 

5.1 
8.0 

36 

19 

14 
56 
5.0 
61 
84 

a 

36 

16 

7.0 

20 
SJ 
461 
60 
O 
X4 
28 

3.1 
19 
44 

5.4 

4.9 
7.0 
3.8 
76 
175 
26 
9 2 
21 
61 
56 
16 
4J 
65 
4.3 


75 

49 

64 

0.8 

5.9 
6.Z 
3-2 

124 

3.7 
29 
17 

7.9 
26 
46 
15 
8.0 

12 

63 

25 

46 

4.7 


BANKS & HIRE PURCHASE 


Paid 


Jan. Jot 

Fed. Atq 
May -Aug. 
Dec. Jme[ 
July 

July Jar 

May Nor. 
Aug. Febjl 


yfANZSAl- ; 

Alexanders D. £X| 
A^emenr FI.IOO 

Allied Irish_ 

AnSUMrlH.19%. 
Bk. Irelandfl.. 

Bank Leumi. 

Bk Lnm lUIOCl. 


207 

295 

£76 

100 

92 

270 

2*2 

150 



FINANCIAL TIMES 

INTERNATIONAL EDITION 

The Financial Times can now offer 
advertising which appears only in the 
international edition, which covers mainly the 
European Continental market place and the 
Eastern Seaboard of the USA In addition we 
are able to offer a separate advertising copy 
facility between our London and international 
editions together with a spot colour in our 
international edition. 

Separate company insets are also available in 
our international edition as well as our 
London edition and if you should require any 
further information on the above, please 
contact your usual Financial Times 
representative or 

Give Radford, UK Advertisement Manager. 


BANKS & H.P.—Cont. 


CHEMICALS, PLASTICS—Cont. 


Dmdnoh 

Pam 

Not May| 
Apr. ft* 
Jan. July 
Jan July, 
ft An So* 
May Nov. 
Mat 
Mamh 

Jan. Apr 
*43» , 

May Duel! 
June No* 


June Dec. 
April 

NO*. April 

Mar. Nov 
Dec. Julyl 

Dec. July! 

Sept. Mar 
Jixie Nov. 
Jan. June] 
June Dec. 
May Nw 
Aug. Act. 
Mar. Ocl_ji 
Aug. 

Ott Act 

Dec Junci 
Jura Dec 

Dec July) 

June Dec.1 

Aug. Mar, 
June 

Jan. July[ 

May Nov 

Jan. Julyf! 

FbMy.Ag.Nh 
Nov. Jane 
Aug On 
June 

Sept. June 
J. A. Jy. 0. 
Jan July 

Apr Oet Dec 


I Slot* 

Bant 5cm Lana £1 

Barclays Cl. 

Brawn Shipley £1 
Cjler Allen £1.. 
Charterhouse Ga 
Cln*D<f'nt20p 
Com'it* DM10 
Chgn-HHi K/ICO 
Dowev'G F.’- 

Englivh Asmc. . 
FirM Nat lflp... 
Do Wrrti 75-83 

Gerranf Nalnl... 
Goode D* Mry.5p 

Gnrdayc- 

GiUmm Peat - 

HamtUTK 5a_ 

Hill Samuel.— 
Htnsg Slmg 5250 
JteriTow &GH . 
Joseph *Lra*£l. 
Mng 4, Shu Mp 
Khrmwori B.L.. 

Lloydstl_ 

Mamon Fin. 20p. 
Mercury Seci._ 
Midland Cl — 
Do. 7*»% 83-73 
Du l&U%93-98. 

Minster Assets. 
Nat Am Bk 5A1 
NaL West Cl- 
Ottoman 8aa* £20, 
Royal Bk. ol Scot_J 
SchrotlersEl .. 
SectantieMCn 
Sec. PaciTit Cora- 
Smith Sl Aub.. 
Stand'll Chart £1. 
Trade De>.S15a 
Union Disc £1— 
Welh Fargo 55. 
WesiiMcSAj_ 

Wvmnnt20p .. 


Put* 

440 

444 

255 

360 

90 

33 

685 

£16 

7 

£71*2 

120 

39 

% 

378 

52 

158 

60 

110 

197 

89 

67 

2M 

112 

310 

478 

52 

Z74 

344 

£70 

£91% 

80 

158 

530 

£71 

127 

520 

220 

£28 

35 

470 

S35 

560trf 

£18% 

158 

195 


I Lit | 

I a I 

i UH 

ib a 
191U 
BIM 
209< 


Dw 

Net 

1210 
*220 
70 
23 8 
4 43 


I I no] 

Cur Grvlb.f 


18 ID 1L6 
b5 - , 

92 vOlStaj 
251 - 
175 rfUI%“t[ 
4U 3.0 
974 - 

XII T1S~75 
13 10 
168 4.13 
789 - 
29 n 5.28 
15.11 T80 
109 1 055c 
Lll t5.25 

1311 10 45 
1511 65 
410 106 

2J 24.58 
410 20 
5 7 7.7 
168 24.0 , 
7t qrv'H: 
». U D1DVH 

ID 10 43 
29 U 0Z3C 

28 T25.2 
18b 040%[ 

1312 67 
2D 9 13.5 
1411 tel575 
n 1 052.40 
111 *4.5 
20.9 h24.67 

Lb QSX40 
311 310 
29 12 0S192] 
21b Q24c 
1312 dX55 


L5 


4.« 


X9^ 


ZJl 


& 

M x! 


1=5 


6.81 3 7 
7 31 4 0 
39 
9.4 
85 
69 

7.; 

59 
3b 


68 

5.8 

61 

112 

7.5 
8.3 
46 

7.6 
89 
40 

lllOO 


1110 
*124 
8.0 
98 
6.8 
56 
75 
37 
10.2 
47 
* 

73 

40 

79 - 


105 

4 


— iCmdilm Deli 

— [‘/Delmay Grp 

April |C'iCr-StrJnc5o 
reo. On >EHn 4 Everard 
Nn [Halile.u' J.' 10c 
FeC IHlvn Welch 5flo 
MavlHorcIni 0M5.., 
Ore l 3cFwl?(ir»Lx . 
Nov jimp- Chreti £1 . 

Aug Da 5 *bP*. £1. 
Aug.llnt. Paint _ 


■Ja* 

Aug 

Dec 

Jure 

Apr. 

%t>. 

Tet. 

Ju'r 

Jan 


1X3 


Feb 

Apr 

May 


Ju*y| 
Sect 
Nov. 
Apr. Nov. 
Feb. Nov. 
May Oa. 
Nor. M*y 
Apr. On. 


X5 


3.4 


66 


May 

July Feb 
Apr. Oct. 

Jon. - 

Jon. ■ June) 

June Dec 
Aug. Fee 


jan JuM BonoenS too lOp 


45 


Hire Purchase, etc. 


May DalCankS'Hdgil 10p| 31 


May 

Dec. Jiuiej 
Frit Oct 
Oct. Mar 
Jou Aug 


Cle B'cre Fr.100 
Lnd.Scol.Fin.10p 
Mowgjte Ueic lOp 
Pro*. Financial. 
|5turia HMgs. lOp 


Apr. OcuWagun Finance 


£29 

54 

iS li 


bVtlO 
Z7 gOlS-M 
141 25* 
3L12 10 
20.9 75 

64 131 


2b[ - 


IB] 4.61143 
47 - 
68 83 
66 >117< 
9.3 98 


6.4 


June 
Jun. Nov 

Feb. Scot 
January 
Jan July, 

Jon July) 

Feb. Aug. 
Mar. Aui} 
June 
May Nov 
June Dec. 

DO- Apr 

Nov 
Aug. Feo 

April OcL 

June Dec. 

Sept. Dec. 

Apr Nor 

Mar. Del 


BEERS, WINES AND SPIRITS 


Sep*. 

Fe6 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

June 

May 

Jan. 

Aug 

Jan. 

SW 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Jan 

Oa 

Aug 


Mar. Allied-Lyons— 
Sept- Anul. Dtsa.Pr.lQp. 

July Boss- 

Beflrnn Brewery 
Bell Arthur 50p 
Da 9*zpc Cm. WJ1J 
.|Boddingtans— 


June! 

Dec. 

Oct. 


JalyjBorder Brew's.. 


Feb. 

July 

Mar 


OalClJrV (Matthew 1 


OcL| 


Augifor^ov. Burtoim>L| 


Feb 

Feb 

Feb. 

July) 

Aug 

Fe6 


Ja.Ap.Nov 
Feb. Oa 
Jon-I 


April Aug 
Oa Apr 

Feb. Jul 

Jan. Sep* 
Jan. 

Dec. Jul 

July Dec: 


Brawn iMotthewlI 
Buckley's Brew.. 
Bui inert H.P.l— 


Distillers 50p.... 


[Gieenall Whitley 
Greene King... 

'Guinness_ 

HigN'd DhL 20p 

Imergurdon_ 

Irish Dmillen.. 
[Macallan, Glen. 
[itocanTtoBCEiM. 

Moriond- 

kRuddSelG 1 lOp 
Sam & New 20p. 

rTonutln..._ 

Vau»... 

IWhitbread 'A'... 
JiumWoh. Dudtoy... 
IVowigBnra'A'Ski. 
Do. Non.V.50p.| 


152V 

145 

325 

28 

310 

£242 

225 

100 

270 

59 

C12V 

218 

243 

455 

130 

228 

118d 

115 

203 

IOO 

520 

117 

265 

190 

82*z 

39 

222 

147 

294 

385 

255 


lit 6.49 
3LR T2.U7 
7911 5.0 
2911 b3.3 
197 4J8 
3-81 ♦- 
3112 8 25 
15.U 14.9 
1312 60S 
29.11 163.5 
29.11 1hX5 


ill 


1X12115.5 
181UNZ75 
13.12110.1 
1179 
LU 55 

29.11 Q9*j9U 
4.H1 T*J5l 
1X11 5 2 
1X12 69 
2S.H 1235 
3L17 1126 

2D.4 8.25 
3X12 1175 
171 15.75 

13.12 3.7 
17.1 hX55 
3L1 5.23 

1X11 286 
204 4.0 , .. , 
1312 0255%^ 33| 5.5 


4.0 25 
2X1 140 
3J Z2 
2C 7 4 
25 36 
2.1 5.7 
5.0 14 
22 S.4 
27 69 
64 LB 


86 
145 
10.0 
18.4 
|1X9 
64 

.. , _,12.2 

2^ 41{1X5 
182 
125 
M2' 
141 
71 

175 
2d 27120.0 


3U 2 a 

xa * J 

23) 3.6 
XOl 28i 


Ml Si 


26) 25 
X7| 7.7 


105 
102 

- , - 151 
3.0( X3 <286 
XOl 20 Q8I* 


23 53 
251 4 8 
3 .21 29 


1X1 

1X8 

127 


Nov. 

April 
Jan. 

May 
Feb. 

Jan. 

Jura 
Apr 
July 

Nov 
Jan. 

Mar. Dec] 
Mar. Dec 
Aug. Apr 


Jo* NoMHom* Charm lOp 
House of Fraser 


225 

96 


Noe. 

Jan. 

Feb 


BUILDING INDUSTRY, 
TIMBER AND ROADS 


AM£C50p.._ 
June Nov Aberdeen Const. 

Jan. July Aberthaw Cem. 

Jon. Jim. Allied Plan* lOp. 

Fb Jul Allied Res lflp 
May NovjAmctiffe 


Aug. BPB I nets. 50p.. 

Aug Baggendge Bit 
July Bailey Ben ,n - 
Dec. Barratt Dev. _ 

Aug Beechwood 1- 

July Beltway- 

OcL Bedford M. lOp 
Aug Bett Bros. ZOp 
Oa B*ockleys20p. 

May Bhie Circle. £ 

May Breedon Lira* .. 

July IMtaaOrfnlOt. — 
Dec BnLDredgtng. 37 
Nov. Brown Jkm. 2Cn 15 

July Brownlee- 

May Bryant Hldgs._. 

Jan. Burnett Ik HanaraI 
July C. Robey 'A' lOp 
July Carr (Jolml .„... 

Ort. CeiTwnl RoaQUone 
Oa Comber) Gp. lOp 

Oa Cander Int.- 

Oa Costoin Group— 

Apr. Countryside 
April Crouch (D.I20p 
Oa Crouch Group — 

Mw Dew (George) 2Sp . 
OaDougtc.Ruto.MJ 
*OunNaGrp.5p 

May Enth_ 

July Dec Feb. lull. 3Dp_. 

Jufy Dec Da ‘A’ 10p._ 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

May 
Feta. 

Jon. 

May 
Mar. 

Aw. 

Oa. 
oa 

Jan 
May 
May 

J*L 
Dec. 

Aug Jan 
Jan. 
jan. 

Apr. 

May 

May 
July 
Sept 
Oa 
May 
Sept 
Ap. 


May 


Fndon (John) lOpI 130 


Jan. 

J 

Aug 

Fett 

Jun. 

Jura 


Jaa 

■Wy 

Dec. 

Nra. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Oa 

May 

1 

Dec. 

Jun. 

3 

Mff 


Jag 

May 

Aug 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

May 

Jan. 

Sepl 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Oa 

Jan. 


560 
72 
27 
500 
31 
124 
41 
52al 

Eli 400 
265 
62 


77 

63 
745 

47 

161 

VM 

60 

64 
206 
188 

93 

122 

110 

62 

9*2 

104 

104 

100 


Mar. Sepc.FranMPkr.10p. 28 

Jag July French tfier-137 

Apr. Oa Gal Ilford 5p.— 67 

May GMe D’dy A lOp. 23 
July Feb.Gleeson(MJ>- 161 

July Oa Gkmop_ 74 

Mr. SepL HA.T.Grp.lOp 137 

Jag Sep. Helical Bar- 34 

Dec. July HeudrnauiP.C.t. 415 
Jon. Jura Hewden 51. lOp 31 

Jan. Aug Heywood Wire. 46 

Dec. June Higgs & Hill.—. 285 

Mra. Sept. Howard Shut lOp 34 

April Oa I.O.C. ZOp- 126 

Nov. May Ibstock Johnsen 108 

Aprd Sept. Jarvis U.I —... 348 

-FJaypUnt- 27 

Apr. Sepl. 9Jem**p AS0.50 90 

fAbamenklDs- 135 

July Jones EiML 10p- 17 
July LaiargeCop. F100 £22V 
Jura Oa LamglJohnt __ 82 

Jag Aug Latham CJ.* El. 170 

Jon. July Lawrence IW.). 2S9 

Feb July Leech (Wm.i20p 55 
June Dec. Leylaod Paint— 18 

Nov. Jura LiJIey FJ.C — 224 

Jag July London Bra*— 145 

Apr. Nov. LovHUV.J.l— 176d 

Warty & 3n* Zb. 487 

iMcLughhuAH. 155 

Star. Sep Magnet & SUms. 172yd 

Nor. Jwe Monders iHldg* 159 

May Oa Marchwiei_ 172 

Mar. Oa Marshalls (Hfx) 132 

Feb. Aug. May S Hassell.. 83 

Feb Sepl Meyer Ini- 119 

Apr. Nor. Miller 1 StanllOp 16 
May Nov Mod. Engineers 2® 
July Sep. Monk IA1.___ 129 

July Mowlettl (J)_ 228 

Jem NewartNll £1- 625 
Feb. Mott. Brick 50p 245 
Oa Phoenle Timber 68 

Dee. Podwts- 215 

_ Dee RMC_ 372 

May MU ay Raine Inds. lOp 15 

4-Ramus._ 77 

Oct. Reck and- 265 

Untoldrewmto. £263 

Dec Roberts AiOord. 227 

Roh» Grp- lOo ■ 15M 

July ftowltnson IQ). 33 

MoyRuberoid- 262 

July RuAP-CemeiiL 97 

Oa 5GB Group.. 204 

May Sharped fisher- 5® 
Oa ShrifleWBrk*. 27 
July SmdaH (Wra*... 320 
Jura Smart IJ.l lOp. 64 

Dec. Streeters lOp... 31 
Nm. Tarmac 50p— 456 
Oa Taylor WOoikow 53S 

Oa Tilton Grp._ 118 

Oct. Trows & Arnold 
Jul TrrrrhekWgsUp- 152 

June Turriff___ 2S4 

July UBM Group..— 85 
Nov WbCmiuthbSb- 37 
Feb. Veclis Stora LOp. 23 

OcL V*ropWni- 200 

Oa Ward Htdgs. 10P. 58 

Oo. Defd. 46 

.My Warringion- 83 

Nov. watts Blake_ 184 

June Wetterti Bros... 75 

Apt Whailings.. 6CW 

May Whn'^i'm U%p . 64 

Oa !Mggic6rauill|L. 86 


JutyiWihaitConnatty) 312 


Jim] Wrtvey <Geo>- 


276 

222 

575 

7V 

14* 

58 


■ g9.fl 
4. id f7.l7 
15.UI 6115 


.12.11- 

2911 tlD.5 
3L13 4.38 
LU 081 
4.10 1235 
I3L12 15 
TI3 7.0 
69 3.03 
111 XI 
20.9 17.3 
69 1175 
. 4.M 753 
2911 

nt ... 

6^ 0.25 


145 


76 BtM107| — 


Ik 
3L-U 
I IB 10 
30.4 
. 171 
[24.12 
LU 
16 V 
IO 

, i3 

29.11 


1312 

37 

1 

h20 

29.11 

15 J 

ftlJ 

2.7 

1.112 

19 

81 

0335X 

ai 

255 

61 

d4.0 

ai 

flLS 

Ml 

4.24 

61 

505 

6.1 

4.83 

19.1 

5.7 

3.9 

*35 

1BH 

14.0 

11] 

7.25 

1.11 

225 

mu 

625 

»11 

07 

jun 

T4.a 

4 u 

62.7 

n« 

X4 

ax 

38 

* u 

5J» 

u : 

12/5 

6X1 


Lll 

tlO.O 

18 H 

X28 

35 .: 

10 

18 U 

165 

61 

1dl4 

4 0 

d6.12 

Xli 

4J5 

3.4 

150 

33 

020% 

161 

9X53 

67< 

— 

7-SI 

•a»jx 

RUI 

208 

3L12 

60 

III 

T8.25 

SLla 


n.i 

n*l 

in 

(6.05 

1.11 

(55 

311 

45 

310 

d40 

4.U 

5./5 

3X1 

438 

«U 

5.4 

61 

166 

161 

XO 

3IU 

28 

1X12 

N3.5 

111 

Z0.6 


13.5 

19.63 

M.0 

73 

95 

95 

0.4 

d5.0 

18.08 


MU 90 , 
62 111821^ 
,1X12 d061 
iaa 14.7 
1B U 955 
28 56 
2D9 LB 
U-81 *0.75 
. 37 S 060 
[1511 0X95 
671 
4D tti9 .2 
69 1631 
4.K h4.17 
4B 4.53 
69 1X75 

, 30.4 5.0 

15.11 20 

lu pas 

17.1 18 
69*814 53 
69|d4.2 

Xb 

IBM 1357 
6-St 
311 25 
209 XD 
3.7 t3.0 
204 W30 
1511 28 


-J 4.7 - 
Itt .4.6 10.6 
4.3 29 122 
* - 




32 27144 
L7 8.7 9.0 
13 43 (21J* 

28 35 123 
IB 6.9195' 
XI 63(671 
24105 5.7 
0 85 4 
21 4.3155 

62 45 
41263 
7 41X8 
19 - 
24 - 
69 0kt> 
45 7.4 
3.0 7 M 
62 63 
X7 20.7 
, 165 ♦ 
23 61183i 

20 8.9(65* 

31 8.0 45 
4.9 33 6.7 
L9 7.1 9 7 

21 56(98* 
7.6 « 

* -- 

Id 55 14.1 
2( XI163 
21 32156 
26 69(65) 
XO 36 '41® 

32 44 96 
26 58 93 
21 67 63 

33 14 9.8 
15 92 88 

23 29 20.4 

25 34 MJ 

5.9 

xi (lU 

3.3 8.7 

2J\ 6.0 68 

7.2 4> 
— ■ 60 - 
32 62 7 0 

21 7.2 66 

24 X7115.9 

29 120| 29 

26 5 0189 
04 6.7 

4 617.61 
26 « 

3.1152 

5.4 103 
3 7(90i 
L2 28 0 

53 7 6 

3317.9 
48169 
55 iTU 
55 69 
4.1 
42 
5.4 

3 ! X2 
60(70 
18 2X5 

4.3 02) 


5J 

27 

36 

XI 

20 

23 

27 

XO 

LB 

23 
• . 

sl 

2« 

2« 

X* 

w 

26f 
4 6) 

4.6 

si 

fl.4| 

s 

21, 

14| 

4 

6 


60(97) 

3614.4 
IE (lU* 
9.7 iB7i 
45 064* 

X7 1X2 
ID O * 
26 62 
26142 
81 7.2 
40 13.9 
52 1X4 
* 

27 66 
85 67 
— 10.7 

19 M5 

4.4 103 
5.0 92 

20 14.6 
17 15.0 

28 7.6 

3.4 

111 104 
t ms 

110 3(481 

98 66 
28)14.6 

, 601 6 
lUU 9 
5.3(831 
14105 
28 9 6 


CHEMICALS, PLASTICS 


rv May| 
Or. 5epL 
Jon Aug 

Nor 
Mar SrpL 
July 
July 

Apr. 
Hay Nov. 
Jan. Aug 
Feb. Aug 
Mar. Sept 
Mar. Sepl 
Feb July 

Jan. Juhr 
Jaa July 

Sepl Junr 
Jog Jund 


July 


Oa 


turn Fi 20_ 

Ail'd Con»d lOp 
Amersham Inll, 
Anchor Chenv... 

Arrow Chermuh, 

[BASF AG DM50 

Bayer AC. DU50| 

Blogden Inds. _ 
Brent Crams lOp 
BtiL Benni 10p.. 

[Bnl.TjrRd,lQp 

(gQa&wqy8K8m 

90o8%«C.fB«fi - 

Coal lie Group... 

[Coales Bros. 

Do 'A' NV. 

Cory 'Horace) 5p 
iCrodaiiLlOp, 


267 

88 

73 

£31*2 

92 

103 

12 

39 

1172 

£162 

143 

92 

90 

24*2 

100 


179M10°t| 
311 h259 
29.11 X5 
1211 3.0 
680 - 
ZSiuOldSJ 

we vonni 

69 60 
10 23 

r» - 
?L1J 22 , 

204 oseJ 
20 4 08%N 
1312 14 53 
ZJU 113 
HU t 33 
4 » 1U 
1010 b70 




9 ii 


X2| 

* 

* . 

33 5.21 


1* <■? 


5.6 
[2S.9 
<269* 
7.3 

296 

137 

9.7 
97 


39187 
7.7 


81138 
14.8 
15.3 - 
45 


5» 65 


ISO 


10.0] 115 


(hvidraa 

Pad 


Start 


Nor 

J-Jy| 


Loperte IMS. SOp 
Leign Ints. 5p_ 
C-acdn B-h'llc 
frcrairth. a 5'S' 
Plysu lOp ... 
Ransom Wnt. lOp 
Rentokil 10p.... 
5c«. Ag. ind. £1 
Siewart Plxlin. 
ThurfwBortki ICp 
WipstenMtme. 
YorVsChetns.... 


Prtce 1 

65 

37 

25 

170 

102 

340 

350 

£107 

380 

45 

165 

269 

70 

17 

£167 

181 

220 

223 

ZS2 

107«d 

12V 

114 

56 


'ustl 


Du 

Nrt 


I t™ 

I C> I Em P It 


- uLbB 
$14 - 
*.:• total 

'JT9 h2.4 
171 7 5 , 
7.6 

UU QlONl 
US 19 0 
1312 3 5 
2911 50 
4M 70 
U 12 *5 63 
2X1 - , 

- vQ15% 
<1 123 
23 65 

711 1285 
209 16.5 
JL1 tnriX74| 
194 *0 9 
410 b 25 
19 4 0.5 


65 

XO 

3.4 

32 

(95 

7.1 

11.1 

3.9 

3.7 


91 

175 
13.2 
14 5 
99 

102 

[I93l 

■1U' 


Jon. 

Oil 

DrtriT*rr 

Fib. 

On. 

Apr. 
Deccraber 

April 0° 


Sept Aprd [WigfalKH.).- 


42 
9« 

^(OS' 

ii 66 


24.3 

17.1 
158 

29.1 

ii 


DRAPERY AND STORES 


Ara- Oa Al ind. Prods.... 
Oct. June A P.V. 50p. _. 
October Abwasd 7*#. 
_ DtintCraWkeFIQ 

Dec. Acrow- 

Dec. Do.'A'- 

Nor Adwesi Group... 
Apr. AUenW.G 
Aug AndHL S'clyde 
May AshiLaey.— 
SepL Assoc. Tool 


yiP/, JW*TJ lib- 
Allebonr lOo.. 

_Amber Day 20p 

Jura Aquasculum So. 

Do. 'A' 5p. 

OAsprvy. 

Baser 1 ' Sirs. 10s 


Nov. 

June 

Oa 

Oa 

Aug 

July 

Dec. 


Apr July 
May Nov 
Oa 

Mar. Sept. 
May No. 
Jag Jural 
Mar. Oa 


July) 


Sept 
Jan 
Oa 
Aug 
May 

May 
Sept 


Nov. 


Bead*'J!'A'.. 

Botialls 10p. 

Boardnun KOSp 
Bolton Tea 5p 

Bromrar. 

BnL Home Stn . 
Brawn>N) 20p. 
Burton G>p. SOp , 

Cairo lA.)- 

Cantors'A' 20p 
Casket 1 6 1 lOp 

Church__ 

jury CondL Eng. 12* 
Comet Group 5p .. 

Courts'A'-- 

. Currys-- 

•DiBnb'Atoei lib 

DebenlunK- 

Dewtiint 10p.._ 
Dima Grp. lOp 
Elln a. Gold 15o . 
Empire Stores .. 
Execute* 20p... 
Fine Art Dns So 
Ford'M'im* lOp. 
Forunnster lOp 

Foster Bros- 

Freemans.-.. 


Oct- GelimAJ.i 20p. 

Feb. Goldberg A- 

Goodman Br. 5p- 

June Grattan- 

GL Universal .— 

GusA_ 

Greentiekh lOp 

Habuai lOp_ 

Du 9t,pc Cm. 98.2001 
Homs Ourensway. 
frHertamat lOp 
Helene Log lOp. 
Heonques A lOp 
Hrpwprth'J 1 lOp 
Hollos Grp 5p .. 


Dec 

Dec Jura House of Lerose 
Aim. Aug. Joan 1 Emeu > IOp 


Wean & Soon. 

July LDK Group.. 

Apr Ladies Pride 2Qp 
Nov. Lee Cooper — 

Nov. Liberty.—. 

Do NonVigOrd 


Apr lUncrott K. IOp 


75 

1511 

22 

IRS 

17% 

785 

40 

4(J 

32 

41. 

875 

30.1 

132 

17 1 

13 

171 

78 

7 ( 

4? 

IB K 

5% 

10( 

15 

mi 

29 

13 K 

208 

1511 

140 

31 U 

317 

311? 

50 

211 

53 

3< 

25 

111 

258 

31 

29 

18. U 

245 

1312 


132 

294 

70 

102 

119 

Z25*d 

16 

35 

19 

163 

54 

74 

67 

70 

12V 

7b 

553 

548*1 

SI 

242 

£171 

312 

70 

22 

21 

113 

31arf 

31® 

154 

127 

88 

46 

16 

46 

117 

118 
62 
48 


69) 

1819 

IAM 

18M 

a 

us 

6oy 

u ia 

31U 

LIU 

111 

12li 
bso; 
IB W 
)Lu 

i& ml 

t 

lBBj 
IS 111 
3XZ| 
20 

Alt) 

IBB 

6U| 

zq 
LIU 
4® 
4 Km 

1X3 


dJ / 


205 

iOS 

TM4.0 

165 

*17 

hZ.38 

IS 


14.3 
4 75 
60 
7 75 
hXS 
0.1 
PL75 
85 
315 
d4.4 
37 
495 
92.S 
637 
itsXOta 
13 78 
215 , 
9*255 


A*r 

July] 


Oct 

Jan. 

July Nov. 
JUty Feb 
Feb. Aug 
Oa Apr 
jura Dec 
Jan. July 
Jag Apr 


Fell SepUPreedy (Alfred) 


Jamary 
Mar. SepL 
Up. Oa 
Dec Julyl 
Juty Dec 
Apnl Oa 
March SepL 
Feb. July 
Dec July 
Feb. July 
May Nov 
Feb. Aug 
oa ^Opr 
July 


Jan 

Jag 

Feb. 

Awe 

Oa 

May 

May 

May 

Nov. 

May 


F. Apr. Oa 


Fur Lowland Drapery see UJ 


rjFI Funviue IOp 

_, Marks & Spencer 

July Marlin News... 

MetlmsSp....— 
July MenzieslJ.)-— 
MiUrtts Len. 20p 
NSS NevnlOp. 
N Uta Gohtumth. 
Oliver <G.i“A". 
Owen Owen — 
Paradise (B> IOp. 
Pereri Sores IOp. 


Ramar Te*t. Sp 
Rainers IOp — 
Raybeck IOp ... 

Readmit 5p. 

Reed fluttn'A'N V . 
SAU Store UljfL 
Do-SSSPf ir-*- 
SamueltHi-A'. 
Srimcourt 5p-. 
SratiW K A'50p. 
Stanley A.G.5p 
Stead. 6 Shn'A'. 
StektoerolOp - 

Sumrte 20»- 

Tern-Co n s u la te . 


JuHrtrime Prods. lOp. 
Julyf 
Dec., 
liar) 

Nov 

NOV 
NOV 

Jural 
Nov 


UDS Group- 

Upton 1 El-A' 
Vantona20p..... 

WW Group_ 

Walker (Jos.)— 

Oo. N.V- 

Ward White. 

W.im>g A &d tow 

WeorweM 5p 
■Atatrors no?, XW 


131 
198 
195 
244 
325 
127 
118 
174 
205 

132 
9P 

78 

61 

& 

35 

15 

126 

25 

1M 

52 

88 

99 

72 

34 
19*2 

US 

25 

114 

89 

46 

35 
85 
69 

107 

216 


28! 


[IS 111 

i*2f 

151U 
15 3 
171) 
1S.1U 
2M 
IXlffl 
Llll 

% 

Sa 

29.11 

69 

X7 

vA 

21k 
30 4j 

,3Lia 

16 « 

S 3j 

29 a 
161® 
69) 
V 


30 
0.7S 
14 62 
3.35 
4.15 
t«l 
5.25 

k*4i2| 
tl3F 
113.0 
L25 
4.0 

L5 

40 

30 

d3.0 

70 

6.6 

d3.9 

MLO 

J.4~ 

1302 

24 

24 

. 20 . 
Hi Group 
128 
14.6 
5.78 


145 

d6.95 

N3.0 

4351 

1521 

3.0 

05 

35 

063 

23 

*226 

0.1 

1336 


625 
*0.44 
15-25 
U25 
385 
.0.02 
4»L5 
125 
txu 
414 6 

ao 

6 

10 
LO 
4.2 
20 
4275 
F6.0 


lldb 


211] 


142 

.'1191 

195' 

162 

15.7 

|'45> 

1X3 

123 


3. 

61 

15 

36 

0J3 

10.0 

48 

1X5 

26 

AO 

24 

5.2 

8.9 

13 

24 


flats 

3I14.9 


UL8JIB.9I 


122 

xa 

4.D 

89 

8.0 

9.0 

10.7| 

X4| 


L4^ 


X2| 29137.7 
Xa 551198 
Xd 6.3 QU) 


Apil 

April 

NLty 

Oa 

Feb 

Oa 

Feb 

Oa 

May 

Apr. 

NOv 


103 

rail 

11« 

1 IU 1 

102 

161 

129 

07U 

225 

115 


am 

* 

9.1 

95 

85 

(LI 

1X0 

ms 

[129 


3.4)129 
3.M . 
24263 
f5.7[ 

335 


20 
118 
98 
10.2 
5.1 OU) 
1X8 '120 


161 


17.9 


6.5105 
7.4 7.7 
65121 
11 — 

110 4 
3.7 4J 


18-4 

207 

8.7 

1X9 

CMC 

10.6 

1567) 

13.9 


Xl| 

35 
4.2 

Fo 

78 

36 
29 
36 
32 

09 
8-2 'K3* 
66 161) 


.710 


ziR 


22)108 53 

XlllO.6 4.1 

. 4 - 1 — 
131 7.1 MJJ 
O 4.1 - 


5*7 


271 3.7 


14.9 

3.9 

4.4 

1150 

148 

1X2 

20.4 

205 


__ _8mg.. 

Apr Astra Inin. IOp 

Not Aurora-.. 

Oa Austin (James). 

May Babcock InU. 

Apnl Braky fC. H.» 

Feo. Aug Baker Perfc. 50p_ 

May Nov. Banro Cong 20p_ 

Nav. May Barton Grp. 

May Dec. BeoutardlOp — 

Feb. Oa Bevan (D.F.) 5p 
Mar. SepL Blrmhl Qualcast 
Jan. Sort. Bmoghm. Mint 
Aug Feb B 70111 Pallet IOp 
M. X S. D. Btart 6 Decker SOJO. 

Jura Dec Biackw'd Hodge.. 

May Dec. Boulton WmlOp. 

Feb Sept. B.ahaui Mill lft>. 

Oa Bralthwatte £1. 

Jan Nov Brasway IOp — 
NoveiTOer frinKararalllto- 

jan- Aug BnL Steam 20p 

July Feb. Brockhouw..— 

Feb. Nov. Brorn'i Cost 10p- 

Nov May Bronx Eng IOp 

July Brooke Tool — 
jan. Ocl BroUmti'dP.SQp. 

Apr. Aug Brown iTawse. .. 

Apr. Sept. Brown Urtml-I 3.7 

Sept Mar Bui tough 20p-1410 
May Dec Burgess Prod— 

FMi. Aug Butterfield Hvy- 
M.r. July Cranford Eng... 

— fCrameol lne_. 

_ June Capper-Nerfl lflp 

Feb. Aug CoroloEng.— 

Oct. May CanwngM 21(0. 

Feb July CasnngslOp-... 

July Jag OuttieiknAHia 

Feb July Cbemnng 5p- 

Feb. Oa Chrrsty Bras ._ 

Jan. May Clayton Son 50p 

Aug. Feb Cotum *Ai 20p.. 

Jag July Concentric l£to. 

Feb Sept C«*W.Sral.2®P 

Jan. June Cooper IFr) IOp. 

Oa Cooper Inds. IOp 
Aug Feb CronfieGnwp- 
Feb. Oa Crown House _.. 
jun Bet Cummins 78)94 
Jag Sept. DanksGowemn. 

Oa Apr DwA Mrt-'AlOp 

Apr- Oa Davy Carp- 

Jan. June Delta Group- 

Aug DennriJ.H. IOp 
July Oeritend 50p— 

MayDesomer-- 

July Duumebrae IOp. 

Sept Drake A Scufl Ip 
EdbrofHIdgsi«. 

_Elliott (B.) ...— 

Oa Evered- 

Oa. Evpamet Inti... 

Dec Former (S.W. J. 

Apr. Fife Indmar— 

Oa Firth (G.M.1 Up 
Aug Foikes Hto ghrSp 
Aug GEI Intflf. 21b. 

Jaw Gorton Eng IOp 
Dec Glynwed la— 

Dec GreerAonk IOp. 

Jura Green's Econ.— 

Nov G.K.N. £1-- 

Aug. HNx PreCbtoi 5p| 

June Haden..-—_ 

Nov. Han Eng 50p_ 

Juhr Hall Matthew. 

oa Honor 50o..__ 
Hompsan 5p_... 
Hawker SkL „... 

Hill & Smith— 
HapkHnons50p 

_ Howard Machy. 

Oa Mowden Grtaip. 

May Oa I.M.I- 

Aug Mar. JacksoJ&HBSp 
Dec Mar. WeavonEiig — 


fllXS 

mi 


10 


ELECTRICALS 


June Dec] 


Feb 


A.B. Electronic 
*A.4e.*c&bSs 

Call- 

Amstrad—— 

Alien Elect_ 

AucMroiuc 2*2P- 
May Auto led Sec. IOp 

BICCSOp- 

BSRIOp- 

|HWHMaer20p- 
Bowthwpe 10b. 
[fftevREjiiprlftiJ 
Bulgin -A' 5p _ 
WeraaWvrienSb 
Nov. May Canrfratdge Eke.. 
CJLS.E. (20p> 

-tCossGip 10p_ 
Clrfondr Grb— 
Bo 7%t Cm Cow. R_| 
KwKuPtoeilfcfciJ 

CrayETtranklOpj 

Cryoolate 5p... 
Dale Elea IOp 
Dewtuint 'A' IOp 
DowtfcnqiM. up 

Dreamland IOp. 

■HJruck HUgS 5p. 

Oubifier 5p- 

Elect'comps IOp. 
Eton^ranar SO50| 

Electronic Mach.. 

Eka KenuhlSp 
Emess Lighting 
[Energy Sem. IOp. 
EvahernialOp. 
[*FKI Elec lCto. 
Famed Elec 5p 
(feedback IOp 

Ferranti 50p__ 

Fidelity Rab 10b| 
.Cosoe 


Oa May| 
Apnl Nov. 
July Feb 
Jag Jural 
Nov. 

July 
Nov May 

Jog Juw| 

July Nov 
March 


July Dec 


April - Nov 

Fetruary 
April Oa 
Jog Set*' 
May Dec) 
Oa 


July 

Oa 


Nov. 

J»v Aug 
May Nov 
Jog Aug 
Feb Aug 


Jura Nov. 

Feb Aug 
Feb Aug| 
July Jan. 
June (to-! 


First! 


■IOp 


590 

2SS 

340 

395 

375 

13 xr 

470 
267 

69 
153 

253 

70 
2X 

398 

169 

105 

173 

23 

95 

750 

140 

168 

82 

14 
49 

15 
320 
107 
200 

254 
35 
61 

203 

605j1 

27 

223 

207 

471 
127 

85 


lid 75 

1X11 175 
19.4 5.6 
1&1C JM2J7 
xai — 
879 - 
Lll bX75 
111 tlO 57 
295 *X0 
13 U uXO 
18. ID] 1X95 
u4.9 
7(iL35 
163166 
ZD.fl 14.0 
Lii|uX15 
ud25 
6*801 B— 


S3] 


69 g5 
16i tl55 
1X12 242 
6( 13.0 
21 0.45 
4U X87 
tu 055 
UU g23 
13.12 L74 
UU 122 
20.9 QL5c 
975 - 
U.I 4.31 
410 7.5 
Lll 1088 
311 65 
WL2 
IB U] 155 

an 20 

13 iaih4.2S 
6-BM 0.1 
1313 {175 


May Nov. 
Dec 

Mar. Oa 
Jan Aug) 


For Fobel Inti, see Indu-.UUK 


401 - 


18 290 
0.9 54.1 
241X4 
0.9188 


05 34.7 
56 4171 
* 040 
28 2X2 
22 185 
10 0 66 
9.4 IZL0 
24 170 
14125 
24 68 
2124.9 


January 


July 


Fet i 


Oa Apr 

Jag Jun 
June Oa 
Joe July) 
May Novii 


Al 'Tu.O. 

Mar. July] 


Forward Tech- 
Fujitsu Y50.— 

GX.C. 5p- 

knw>3>UraCim.| 

Grosvenor Grb. 

Marti-HraUand_ 

WH emu H raticslc. 
iHigMood El 20p 
IjtiinendrEUAiJ 

ICL- 

UJoTednotowSp 
^*mw4fcS«Liai^ 
10 . StgaCow IOC 
[Jones Stroud.... 
pt*aGwpH.!p- 

Kode Ira.- 

Lee Ref rig—. 

M.K. Electric 

Memec IOp_ 

l-JMicro Bus. Sys.. 

|*MUes3310p. 

MnriCbTsp— 
MofyimZOp.-.. 
Motorola S3..... 

Mwrliead.-- 


Jan. 

Mar. 


a 


Dec 


Mar. Sept.; 
Jan. JoMi 
June Novf 
May Dec 

Dec. «ay| 
Apr- Oa 

Apr. 0a| 
July Jan. 
Apr. Not 


Feb 

Jag 

Apr 

M* 


Nov 
Oal 

July Feb. 

October 
May Oa 
Nov Jural 


Apr. Nov 
Apr Nat 
Dec Jura| 
Mar. Oa 
J*. 

Apr. 


Dee 


M 
A or. 


Dw| 

Oct 


Murray Tech luvfc 
Newman Inch — 

Newmark Louis 

Nippon Elea Y50 
Norik DUN.L20- 
bORElQp-. 

l^Oceomcs 10p_ 

[Pactrai Elea. — 
Perkm-Elmer flpd 
[Petbow HMglDpl 

PIhcori IOp_ 

Philips Fig SV% 
Pfultps Lp. F10. 
IfPieM El Pds lcl 
[Wco Hidgs. 20p 
do. -A-aop.... 
Piessey 50p— 

JPressac lDp. 

[Quest Auto IOp. 
Ratal Eleono. 

Reaffusion— 
Rolaflex IOp 

«can Data IOp-| 

Sctxiles IGH).._ 
Security Crotret. 
(FSeom^Tag Sys 
Sony Co. Y50... 
Sttind Dlfhc 5p. 

5u let & Cabin. 

Suler 5p.. 

j%*mOrw>ur!lOp 

(TetahRion 5p.. 

Do-A-NjV5p 
iTeHr Rentals.... 
rnioni EMI.... 


Julyl DaTjcCwHSI^ 


Thorpe F.W. ZOp 
^OSMUClkpIlVSO. 
U E I IOp — 
(JniUich IOp.. 


43 

255 

205ul 

47 

137b- 

50 
34 
57 
30 
73 

240 

290 

258 

106 

43 

310 

257 

318 

283 

233 

190 

£71% 

160 

170 

138 

5 

183d 

255 

£21% 

225 

730 

435 

£260 

34 
27 

£63 

872 

70 
205 
205 
602 

51 

35 

464af 

230 

42 

165 

39S 

315 

740 

880 

276 

202 

49 

335 

71 
70 

160 

477d 

131 

155 

84 

335 

138 


is.nl 

15.1? 

1X10 


1909*11X01 


16.8 

1X11 

mu 

6' 

2911 

AX 


5.2 

bdlfa 

70 

ao 

980 

13.0 

D2.2S 

ud2.0 


2x3(15160] 


n.i 

3112 

1779 

Ill 

313 


29.11 

1XJ 

57 

4U 


311] 


30* 

219 

3112 

2610 

1312 

mm 

209 

209 

111 

311 

2311 


NS 08 
252 

LO 

0.01 

0.1 


MH64c 


40 
u2.S2 
0.75 
6B— 
ilZ.0 , 

QlW 

*Q3V 


udl5 
LJ- 5 . 

p4%| 
dlO 

m «.3 , 
17S QSVd 
U.12vQ189kJ 

69 S.28 
6* 5.28 


662 
XI 
B~ 

.... 15.01 

29.1116 os 


20 

hl333| 

ru 

QB8*il 

0.72 

60 

174 
022 

175 
175 
M.63 
1*63 

7% 


111] 27 


10 235 

14 35.4 
2.118.0 

5.3 (78i 
4i HDD 
5 A 142 
X3 

10 395 

2.3 265 
16 22.4 
0.4(300 

1X1 
10.1139 
55 (90) 
3613 7 

15 * 
1128.1 
10 29.6 
14 296 

4.4) 1518.7 
, 0.1 20.9 
24) 2.9 OU1 


0.1372 
18 15.0 




Q14»J 2.7\ igl96 
17 3 Td4 3 " ■ **“ 
aflHi305 


15155 
0 4 72.7 
4.3| * 
5.0 - 
09 43.8 

3 5 10.8 
36106 
4.1164 
4.4 i»7i 
12.81 7.6 - 
46| 25125 


1« 15)33 7 
LS 4.027 0 


5.3)18.4 
7 4l 4 

2-5)292 

02114.7 


LI 23.9 
7.1 62 
5313.7 
3-2 147 

4.4 66 

1615.4 
15 355 
L4ZX2 
15] 165 

* 

14 

36 • 
2.115J 
08 

43 72 
0 7 38.1 

03| 6 

- • 

0 3 69.4 
72 
113 
42 
10 iKffl 
19 3 525 
5 0 200 

X7 9.4 
3 7 9.4 
X0Z88 
XI (iM* 

X5165 

X814 7 

69 46 

481X4 
0.7 375 


ELECTRICALS—Continued. 


Pad 


Stack 

jutytoLhc Orcncuc 3b. 
Apr Uid Scientific- 
itt 

On. Word 6 Gc*d., 
Apnf iWfbbrr EL L2VP - 
Oct. Witg Select 20p 
WhuworihEJ. So[ 
WhlewdrFlglOg 




Net 


I £-*!£?( we 


38 

377 

26 

65 

173 

49 

75 

318 

198 


S9.1I] *0 92 
31U «0 
10*80 — 

“ n 

3112 15 
69 X51 
6t 14.54 
7.81 - 


at 


ENGINEERING 
MACHINE TOOLS 


11 

320 

<13? 

48 

22 

226 

33 

ISO 

335 

"W 

68* 

134 

97 

55 

26 

52 

9 

25 

164 

37 

9 

20 ** 

140 

35 

?V 

94 

30V 

2 

& 

83 


Oa 

Dec 

Apr. 

J*. 

Fro 

May 

May 

June 

Oa 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Jan 

Nov. 

Jura 

May 

NW. 

June 

Jw. 

Nov. 

May 

Feb 

Apr. 

Apr. 

July 

oa 

jura 

Nov. 


Sept 

Dec 

Apr 

Dec 

MV 


jog JunepohmqolTirth 
May 
June 
Jan. 

July 

fis- 

Oec 
Jag 
Jag 
Jan. 

Apr 


Apr. 

£**■ 

S*pL 

Juiy 

May 

Nov. 

Afr. 

Aug 

June 

Jag 

Oa 

Oct 

Mar. 

Nor. 

Jdy 
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190 

362 

41 

48 

88 
58 

187 

392 

375 

158 

28 

» 

£ 

. 4 
65 
285 
240 
£29% 
183 
121 

T 

40 

33 


2 

& 


29 

m 

rS 

i 


170 

45% 

195 

31 

232 

141 

177 

147 

69 

145 

E24MI 

50 
159 

51 


£ "t?, 

Jll <C25X) 

1X11 3J 
U>( 33 
CT ~ 
2911505- 

■■ll **> 

bI2fi 
35.lti tflO.7 

k S & b 

HL 10.55 

1011 XO 
Uli u3.5 
Ti XO 
all 174 
76.00 

161 5.74 
29.11 
SI 19.75 
»11 1295 

71 03 
401 XO 
4SD{ 22 

tt«14S" 

7 32 Q*6c 
UK 125 
,29.11 100 
»T 4- 
76 03 
28 940 

a« — 

“,b2S 
3B.1 1X3.0 

162 0667 
4.10 d9 0 
19* 0.15 

29 B 5.7 
29U 275 
161 h248 
797 60 
rtxu tvs 

4U mO.l 
SU 115 
1X1 130 

^9.n 03 _ 

17.1 aSlSfl 

ai 115 
ai 5.7 
2x12 10.8 

UT : - 
4.3 35 
[UU 241 
4.3 178 
3Lli 110 

«w 

■ar 

^1017 


Sroi Hoove* 'A'__ 

to Hoskins SH20p 
July Hunting Asm. 


Kwdiefti IQg^i 


Decnhbre IfTisiARNip 
Ort. APyHp»ro.l MI,, 
AftJy.OJA. I.C iKfeKHStsll 
' h Nov. mqall ImtL IOp 
Jon to Inrtidl_ .... 


33*4 

22 

90i 

108 

5 

335 
74 
615 
17 
7 
325 
74 
■9 
. 88) 
£18% 
29 

45 
315 

23 

13*2 

60»rf 

58 

154 

98 

112 

86 

9 

7 % 

9 

205 

135 

108 

£22% 

S? 2 

97 

305 

29 

118 

488 

19 

92 

26 

146 

67 

69 
139 
122 

38 

1354 

133 

230 

15 

344 

52 

E ^ 

» 

MfcM 

U8 

15 

U? 

144tt 

£205 

70 
H 

P 

171 

192 

135 

31 

57 
UO 
190 

58 

46 
117 
116 
225 
U6 

V 

363 


25) T.M 67 
26 * 
3.4 118 

S 1X0 17.1 

162 42 

10t 89152 
iihic 62 
2M 44 1X7 
[»3 63 *X< 

011 Id 234 
03 19.0 - 
SJ LI 109 
25 67 1X6 
01 5J 'Jk3» 
22 7.4 71 
16 X3269 
XI - 

10 7i -m 

24 62 1X4 
.. 4.6 45 52 

QViOZXI 164 •— 
22 21 170 
XI 62(6® 
32 34 Ml 
32 09 iJttt 
13 12110® 


a i 602 

U.U 1X98 
71 LO 
UU *56 
ai *7.5 
71 dlO 

-a* 

991 — 
ttM 7.0 
S U 643 
S1I fl.Ol 
K-iilrZ-Q 


JUQS26W 

ai 215 r 

62 19.66 
15U 20 
7J *24 
4® ♦- 
17.1 X5 
1810 36 
64 d20 
III QU.Kt 
lbi 315 
28 006 
15.13 220 
^3U trflO 
15.11 2208 
781 
Sill *0.45 
61 d4.6 
PI 6Z1 
168 4 28 
311 140 
712 078c 
168 0.3 
69 120 
1112 1X0 
DC 007 


ZU 624 
JU 40 
3X1 40 
B.1? <5 
ttU 662 
U.U <005 

28 tfL39 
1511 '3.5 , 
JBJvQUflt) 
3IX 01 
21* OOJ , 
ail 0S260 
7A 65 
2U 82 
161 K3.1 
LI 

U.I VQ17*. 

3511 31 
W8 203 
2911 9.0 

s 1111 s 

1112 90 

an 5.7 

1511 tlDO 

an oao*iJ 

aiiGo»g 
uj: 67 
M i; u2M 

ua 602 

Ml 70 
ttM 7 75 
Sll *50 
HI 6.0 
a.fl t5.i 
an 70 
U'M - 
3L1 112 
Sll (IS 
Sll 14.0 
s ac B— 
UX 46 
511 508 
4.X 35 

T79 B- 
Jl 32 T146 
1112 >4.0 , 

& aei 

197 65 

MB - 
UU 10 
JU2 12» 
5X1 — 
U1 XI 
Wi las 
01 525 
ttll 120 
»9 193 


21] 461139' 

««■ 

20| 18j& 
3t 6S| 52 

X3j 14jl7J 
x3 4.7 M2 
S3 23 *49 
25) 63 70 
XI 

U U 2 04 

13 67127 
50 X* 17.4 

14 5i 156) 
XI 9.71481 
53 X6 121 
25 7.7 65 
1.7 65 UH 
23 5 1105 

31 — 
23 4 0161) 
22 67 98 
33 L5 '214) 

20 1671391 
06 6* ’67' 
X* XI 62 
SO XI I Ml 

15} 64114 


X2W2ai 


«69» 


09i TwaS* 

54 LM1XI 

pi Si 

£2 * }aiB 
Si s.ofj&D 
»2) 
7.9 


|W» 

WA 65 
X9 47 

67M4 

sj au> 
2* 160 
19 

llM 
bll25 

67| 06 
5W 
datv 


111 164 (611 
3.56.4 50 

SB • 

S * 

9.7(161 
50 - 

5.1 au 


x<« 


X5 
X* 

24 _ , 
ia my: 
X7 7.M 


IM 


20 ) 


R24 

4J 

ii 


VA 


LSI 


I 21 


^«M8 

10.1 



2tf.««UT 
67| 4««Jr 



163 
104 
b^ 7.7 

63(661 

0 4 93 

43 
91 
99 
43 67 

67 JUT 
1X4 38 

3X3 110 
68(83) 
4! 1X2 
04 
05 
5< 

5.1 
5 9 168 
X3 13 5 
278 
3.3 95 

68 18 ® 
3.0 4.1 
42 1X3 
57 l UK 

124 16® 
6.91X4 
24 .H2 
22.7US 
42 48 
Xt 
22 '«4< 
66 


7 2>ue 

61 US 
tlX5> 
6d 167 
65 99 
43 9 7 

35 

15|203 


121 - 
W 153 
45 7 3 
851 
18 224 
25} 3G (60 
Mi¬ 
ll 66 

».s an 


jiiiui 
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Financial Times Monday February 21 1983 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 


L EIS U R E—Cont i nued 


! Last I Ur 
Pita 4 1M 


Aug. Dec. IMCr-CAy2(U ■> « 1CT9 

— p««M»*1tate2U US — 
Frt. Ang. jaefct&a Bourne. ISO 11U 

AaBud James (wKlOn.. 21 HI 
Mm Jun WanfaeMHKSs 146 354 

July Jan Jcnks&Catfril. 27 m 
Oct. Apr. Johnson Clwi.:. 296. 69 

Fro Ao* Mum Mtfap. El 312 1312 

j.«. My MgasmCgL lOp. 272 VS 

to Jmr JuwdMiTtlOp. 62 it 

M-iy DKKAUmafMlOp 43 Ill 

Frt M Ketoey 'o*. ... 210 3L12 

Wu*.' AurflKmta.iA.t5p UO 209 

jm. Avg.n<4»E-2eHim. 47 11Q 

Jan. Aup. L.C.P. HHfe. SS 2931 

Oct. April L.ILC. IftLiOp. US U8 

Opt May LMn- 27 11*8] 

Mar. to Uufinwplftj. 410 3113 

to. July UOntall 10p-. 22 304 

J*"to Lon t. Ll*. lOp SO 2911 
Jm. SepL Lodtton 6 IfldU U5 1312 
Jut Ok. Lan.AlMm.6fiL 61 15 31 

- Hm. Pm. e&&h 39 - 

J» Ant Long Hmbty. lOp. 7» a 1279 

Mar to Long! on Inch. .. 57 69 

Ok. Jane low ABonarSOp «b BUS 

June Due. M V. Dan. 10a. 22% Lll 

May Sftu M'cfttaPAMp 168 168 

to May MKfartHM to 139 69 

July Nw MacMtanttp.. 45 l» 

Aug. Mar MacpheRonrt.), 61 W.7 

On. Apr. Magnolia Grain 44 20.9 

Apr. Oct. Man. St* CM. Ei m 7« 

to *m Martel.... 53 160 


Frt to Martins Jm Ito 35 1113 

Dec. ■ Jm Mmull L*y. -ft- 25 A.JQ 

Jan July Manhairs Uni* 56 76 

Nov May Martin-Black-. 25I, 379 

~ 9Matte#ns7\% 0» 306 
J*. June Metal Bax £1_ US 2911 
no*. Jaw Metal Cham. 121 209 

April Ore. MMamtc Jmovw 11 15 2 

Drt. JmMetUtf.. 32 501 

— to DcAL.. 30 15 111 

July JauJMdUUmEifL- 80 15.10 

July Dec. Motan G»p In _ 42 12D 

Mar. toU\ma5pc82-6 £377 18.12 
J».. July Uornan Crutfbte. 97 150] 

Jan. ta» MossfRrtLHQp 5b 29.1 

— ftHAfWCtMpttm 275 - 

Mar. SepL Nash Irufe.- US 17.1 

to April NrtASp-ncerlQp 14 781 

to Apr Neur Equip lOp. 62 20.9 

April On Norton_ 32% 163 

JM. tag. Moreros.— 129 3102 

to April Nu-Swrft 5p 63 64 

Feb.' Aug, OakwcMd Grp.... 330 17.1 

Jm. June Office 4 Dea_ 290 2010 

May Non Onflame Ml SA. 830 41 

Jm Jme0m8iml2i2C. 19% 1511 

M* Nov DzalMRn.Cv._ £98 ffi.lt 

~ P.H. Industrials- 64m 3L1 
April to Parker Knoll *A'- 206 4X 

Feb. Aug Paub.fi. Whites. 206 El! 

June Mo* PttnanfS.I&Sn. 287 209 

— Peek Holdings..' 37 - 

Marti) Petrlea_ 86 69 

June No*. Pentium 10p.._ Wj 209 
- PenUowlQp.-. US - 

to. July Ptnto* lOp_ U H.9 

SepteoUxr PiuUips Patras.. 19 160 

May Dec. Photo-Ate 50p- 495 ffi» 

Feb. A09 PttklngtoaBr.fi, .190 13. E 

June Ok PiWy Bowes Ijl. £128 VS 

Sept. A<n< PbsUc CuoL 10p. 31 21 

Jan.. JulyPtatignuni5p_ 71* Hi 

Feb to Potty PeOcSpi.. £32^ 171 
Apr. Nov. Pofymaric lOp... ZL 981 

— DlCUCMVIAB- 90 2911 

Jan. July Portals..-. 545 15.31 

JM SepL Powell Duff. 50p. 22b 29.U 

Sept Mar. PrestigeGroap. IBB 21 

Juta Ha*. Pritchard Sw... 158 4ffi 

Feb. SepL R.F.O. Groan lOo 69% 17.1 

JM Aug ftadUnl Metal _ 56 21 

No*. Apr. RanLOrg.._r 342- 209 

Jm- July Reddtt & Ctiman 440 1511 
July Feb RecHearn Glass. 117 3112 
Jan. June Reed Exec lOp- 41 111 

Jan. Aug. Herd Inti. £1.... 284 15.11 

to. June Rrtyon. /ill 1U 

Mart* Rmkmm Inc. YSO. 172 3L3 

Feb to Remricu Group. 85 111 

Mar. Sept Retinor_ 123* 313 

Jm to Rwaiwre.__ 25% 29.11 

Apr No*. Hereto._ 604 209 

July RockOrefcrenlOp 15 630 

No*. May Radnor*_ 44 M.i 

Aug July Mtabe&NutaalQp: 114 5.7 

Dk Ang. Ropner—.1 120 209 

Dec. Aug Do.*A"._ 117 20.9 

Jan. July Rotairmt 5p. 10 Alt 

OillfccWWlCL 160 - 

May No*. Rowan & Baden 59 981 

Nov. May Royal Worn— 135 209 

Jan SepL Rmefl (AJIDp. IS 3U2 
Feb Scpl. RyjniLJ5p—. 39. 171 

Jm JMy SI Group**_ 33 HU 

Dk June SdeTHney._ 155 209 

to DK.SaatantMi.10p. 82 Lll 

Jm toSangen.- 4b 178C 

Jan Aug Sew Group. 192 UE 

JyOJaJL ScNombergerSI. £2JP, 69 

Feb July Smcrta.— 90 29.31 

Dec June Sul Heritable. 46 1U 

Dec-July Sears HlUgs..- 88 ffiU 
Aug SepL SvcuricorGp.— 300 tpVi 

Apr Sep to'A-N-V... 297 £9 

Am Sep Stcwity Services 290 69 

AM SW to 'A* H-V —. 278 69j 

is fit 

Dk _ : May Stulufe-- 49.. HM 

Feb AugSMmGiwpSOp 310 ' HE 
Apr. - Scpi SiebeGorman.'. 302ad 3L1 
Dec June SHentnloht lOp- 77. ffil 

Jan. J’T-h S8»'rtto*e lOp- 31 161 

Jtthr JMStamCS.)*.. » 1501 

Jan. July Sketdiky.. 39b 2113 

to May Swbi&Nepbltbi Zb4 ffil 

Jm Dec SoMRl«h.50p 412 2911 

& aist 1 :???.. § 3 


ICwISslw 

U 34S3 
3.1 4HU.7 
69 8.5 68 
23 61 7.1 
-il- 
ZS 3J 16.6 
1.9 46 0U> 
61 21108 
Qj 6 8.2 SUi 
89 66186 
17 5.4 345 
* 17 7 * 
U 9.1 - 
86 89 
20 41362 


24 0 ? TJ2 

LI 9 6 3U) 
61 82 65 
- - 19.5 


06 1U Dll 

25 60 62 

25 3.3 IS 8 

2-4 « t»* 
9 10.3 4, 
3.5 75 4.5 

— 3.9 — 
15 6.1 

-6 7 44 36 
L9 16 01401 

- 0.3 - 

23 M3 I 
12 9.7 lUJi 

26 67 64 


P RO P E RT Y—Continued 


5 UEU 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS-Cont. 


OIL AND GAS—Continued 


May No* 
May to 
May to. 

Jan Auq 

Jan Dk 

Jan jm 

Jane Jan. 
Apr. Dec 

Jw. SeM. 


SrpL Apr.j 

May Dec.' 
Dee May 


Apnl SeM 
Apr. Ho*. 


GRA Group Sp 
GiwnTVAlOp. 
HTV NuiL'Vtg.. 

HorlKjn. 

InUcunlOp.. . 

LWT -A".._. 

bLemre In*... 
IwaFetime hn Kb 
taRbAp U.10p. 
Medml nu er lOp 
WrmdQ IK 20c 
Norton 6 Wn lflp 
WWraert Abroad. 
Ptoun (L4n.>... 
tonurltaeSita 
Pleosurama5p 
KtaoG^-A'HV. 
Riley Leisure lOp 
Saps Hois. 20p. 
Samuel son 20p. 
Scott. TV‘A* lop 
■SSetecTV 10p_ 

TSW5p_ 

9TVS NlVtg 10p. 
Trid-rtlV-A'iap. 
921aCentayO« 
Wfebb iJos.15p. 
Zc«ters5p. 


U.U t3.2S 
4U 110 
US 1030 
31U 35 
1511 1L08 
1312 f6D 

- 0.9 
31.E 875 

Ill 40 

UE W20 

- -055 
30.4 435 

- ud!5 
El 7.5 
3112 gS.6 
13 U Z4.1 
Lll 03.73 
152 M12.0 
16tt t7.0 


2a 0051 
20W2.75 


-136 

3 0 10.3 36 
2010 3 6.8 
5.3 2.0132 
48 40 64 
LI 101126 
3.0 3 8 108 
25 0 9 495 
1.610.9 63 
08 99 185 

85 37 - 
4.6 10 15.8 
30 % 26 

21 16 335 
♦ 21 0 
U 67130 
L7 4.0 2L3 
- 55 - 
* 4.3 « 

35 10.3 3.6 


July Feb North Errt. Preps 
June ParUMe WdytlCb 
June Jan. Peachey. 

— PtnemeCan. 10 b. 

— tanaiPTaouFa.. 
Jan. July Prap-Hlda, & bn. 


Price 

1*1 

1 On 

1 Net 

115 

15 IT 

11 

iB 

m 

04 

155 

LU 

525 

2 


ft- 

34 

146 

M\? 

1185 

zrr 

2911 

H0 

146 

1312 

3.3 

iiMI 

311 

1205 


tat I t*r! fiFs I P(£ 


Lad| On f [TV 
ri tat CVb’i 


38 67 DK Jim Erg Hal lb PU Q 

L5 20 9 Dk Jim Eng Hal In. De7a. 

48 M.2 Jan. Aug Equity Com.'! LI.. 

— — Augu-J Do. DeTd50p ._ 

- - - F.iC.EnLTM.lOp. 

3J26J October F.6Q EunArust. 


- JU.J rrup o. Kev, MB u u 3.3 L4 3.2 315 Jut* FMOaMiefcufc 
^ “ ai 1225 u 28 an Se* Apr r„££?J£?L 

May No* Regalian!!l?._51* &B 10 47 28 If Aw** D £iq nemma'Amlltan" 

Apnl to. Regional Prop- iBl 3112 4125 20 20 369 Ota to F^Xm ErtellSi. 

Xs^R^tatr 1« miilP JutyF^F^S^: 

wur bPpi KKenauqn lL.. 195 13 h 2.45 73 li 8.0 ja« Aar Sot FlemlfW Merc 

**?:_ , J . m £}] tj 25 33 3,3 01b Apr. r^T FtaSSjaSSel 


— Sbealbank PrtHL. 17 

- WkwaumSecslOp 10 

to May siou^rEsts._ 193 t 

June Dec. Do.lO%Cun*.'90 £224 li 

June Dec. Da8%to9144 £105 IS 


181 

178 

3LU 

JLE 


195 

1312 

Z45 

186 

2*.l) 

14 25 

101 

15.11 

440 

530 

_ 

052.30 

78 

111 

35 

69 

4a 

♦202 

17 

— 


10 

_ 

_ 

181 

6.9 

13.33 


- SpeybM* 155 JLdd70 24t 6.M 7.4 


L7 65U0 

H 12 21 F « HFbtangfcSSTTi' 

\\ Feb SepL FlemmgTrdL In* - 

6* 4.6 1Kb No*. July Fleming Umverul.. 

— — - N«r. Apr. Foreign & Cti. 

- — — Jan. JriyFU.GI.T.IR025i. 

L8 47 au Dec. June Fulcrum Inc.. 

,-5 21“ - Do. Cap. ZJjp.... 

2-5 *?■! Z". May No*. Furtimwa Int.... 


u 


MOTORS, AIRCRAFT TRADES 

Motors and Cycles 

— BL.S0o._- 20 _ _ _ 

KotonMlUnrlCb 60 209 ulS 32 3.5 <96 

lrJe5J). Gen. Mb. Units 200*4 311 Q12c _ 18 - 
Nov Honda Hour YSO. 249 1TB1 Q1D>. 64 0.5 263 

Lotus Car lto.. 31 9.11 - _ _ _ 

- HMMMaorUp. 26<c 3LE _ _ _ 71 

May|VoM Kir50- £306 Z7^*Q20%J « 2sj * 

Commercial Vehicles 


- Standard Secs.. 132 Elg20 L6 3.D26.4 q 

a«pl Suwrt Naim Grp 75 — — — — — (VH 

Apr. Aug. Swc* Conoenn. 2WW 3L1 45 3 0 22 214 Auc 

PSa-ePtaBHOl 62 — 04& 3 2 7.6 41 s« 

— FtaBr.KstoO. 94 2911 5.18 15 7.9 016 

«AltaUPI75B 94 2( 124b 7.8 13.7 - qcl 

Dwember Town Centre... 45' 15.11 LO 14 32 32.7 d« 
tab Sept TotMiCAyJtto. » 13.12 40.7 7.1 14 — Jan 

March Sent Do 7«C**ufli PI 157 168 74. - 64 - Mu> 

Apr. No*. TrallordPark.. 130 4 B 825 14 9.1 9.9 Juh 

April Trod of Prop. Sp. 23 U 0.31 11 19 661 

May Sept Trust Secs lOp 102 19.7 £197 6.9 28 — 

— Do. Defd. Coin. 94 - - — — — j— 

MO* April Did Real Prno. 400 209 t60 11 22 565 Mai 

July MUkeriAfadJlfip 41 - b0.75 55 26 7.6 j*y 


Mar July 

Apr. to. Warrrtoid In*. 20n 390 16 

' Sep May dteritoe DFL20. £28^ 15 
| Mar to Wsunia.&C(yP. 85 41 

March Wminster P. 2Qp 32 li 


■ Estate- I 3SM 310 9.0 


2.1 7.1 95 

- - 187 

— 121 - 
12110 out 

2.4 4t 111 

20 24 285 
| 17 127 (561 

54 24110 

- 27 - 
25 65 66 

- 50 - 

21 64 60 
63 3.7 216 

22 30 121 
27 9.1 4J 

- 19.4 — 
25112 4.6 
22 5.2 117 
33 3.7 95 

3.4 56 59 

05107 au 
43 3.7 7.4 


Feb. Au9. E.R.F. IHtdgs.).| 32 5.71 0.1 I —I 

JM May Ptaxtons (&BI.. 162 31E 85 id 
l July to York Trailer 10p.| 19 125 B— f —. J 


u LO 0.0 7.4 _ Da Cap 

8 16 3.D 26.4 Dk July C T. Giotal to £1 

- — — to Uar. G.T. Japan. 

S. 22 A-U4 Apr. Gen. Consowut. _ 

I'l m2 SepL Mar. General Funds 

18 15 7.9 dm _ Do. Conv. 10p.„. 

^ ? - 2 0tL a P r - Gct - | "ws»to •— 

9 L4 3 2 32.7 d«. . June Gen. Scottish ..._ 

7 7.1 3.4 — Jan July Gen. SThtas 12‘»p 

T. =2 r. GlasgowSt-hldr. 

S 9.1 9.9 July Jan. Globe to*.. 

*2 **- 1 July Greentank Tst _. 

.97 6.9 28 — April Greenfrlar In*_ 

“ ~ — ~ JM Ott Gresham H*.. 

0 \\ Mar. SepL Grow Imieslors... 

.75 55 21 7.6 jKy Dk. Hantaros. ... 

° LJ oaaber Independent Irw.. 

V! S SW SepL Apr Ink. in Success. 

0 2b 6« till Mar. Jn IrweMdrs'Cap. -- 
| ♦ 25 • Japan Assets lOp. 

\ — 0.2 — Mar. SepL bJartUneSK HIS5 


Components 



2b>a 17.11 
158 16i 

50 13 

21 15 U 
19 293 

27 161 

28« 1280 
145 69 

47 1511 

263 15.21 

29 lill 
47 Lll 

144 15.11 

27 W.4 

30 4J0 
£340 - 

IS SJ 


I 14 4 a 751 3.4 

fd625 19 7.6 95 

tOJS 10.2 ~L7 i59) 
4035 - 26 - 

*30 - t - 

t3.7 34 37 161 

4.0 - 122 - 

$30 3.2 U 235 

05 5J. 25 113 

TL36 12 4.1 1268 
6b 12 85 DIB 
0.1 - 05 - 


rmnster P. ZQp iZ li3063 » 20 » Japan Assets lOp 

Mtuo«onllitt.5p SVjl StiO.OS - O _ Mar. SepL U^neto Hlfe 

WntfePnota.) 91 -IbLS 16^23365 No*. ^ jSSytoTn _ 

-Ynri. Mown ...| 80 | U »| g4511 4.7| 8 ol 18 May to “ 

M 3 f Man. Jove Jnv. fnc. 100 
— Do. t«- 2p_ 

SHIPPING Mar.May KeeplmetiMsSb- 

^ 6ny Feb Keystone In* 50p 

rit. & Comm. ..I 675 |15JUttl227l 321 26)14.9 Nor. Jun. Lake View Im. 


SHIPPING 

Dk. AugJSrit. & Comm... I 675 I15J1) to 1227) 


Konmn Brea 50p| 100 I 76) 10 I — I L4l — I A 
jFisherCT- 1U ».« 7265 I 45^ 3.d 7J Apr. 


Lane. & Lon. In*..I 
J Law Debenture—I 


— Gotaas-Larsen SI 300 - — — — — March Lazard SU4. Revlp £19^13113 4.9 — — 

Jan. July Hunting Gibson 76 *76 60 64 116 51 Aug. FebJu-da In*. IncJOp 3Si>ti 3104.76 4 19.2 
May Ocl Jacobs ij. I.t 20p 45 6.9)d2J 10 73 193 — | Do.C m 5p... . 76 -1 — - - 


U* UM95 1M107 - j96runsw.ct.Sl. 4 

88 LU 74.7 LI 7.6 — Mulato irlO0S 7 

17b U E 19.71 1.0 7.9 Jao. Jriy Bimmh fcl 135 

320 197 .1103 11 49 F». Aug Do81,L««F% £7M 

f.W • 0« - ECtatamnW O 160 

72 209 15 LI 3.0 — ItGartnwFHXfc 145 

“ «C^Sato. 148 
13 175 sOOS 36 0.6 Jan. July Carless Cnel lOo 167 

™ JU# LB 18 jm AuitoSylto.r 62 

W J? LO 3.4 Awit Dk Chweriiall 5p. 34 . 

368 a H4 25 - 17 May Dk ChamrimneP k 82 69 075 

IS JM j-l 18 65 -tay DeFr PetnwsB. 03 27*045^ 

^5 29.11 FL3 - LI - 90«hmPmul 36 - - 

” 1“ ** LI 4b — 6C6JHO.IU- 47 - - 

289 46 FL75 - 0.9 _ *Oo. Cn*. A.—. 90 31E - 

SS ^ T, - *C9deFibctann. 70 301055 

238 17.1 70 LC 4J _ VColhnsflOlOe. 18 - — 

Si ,Pi2 bl Z % ~ StatsNcSntas- 75 

*6 to 10 4| _ »Cre«PetlOe 75 - - 

» LM 10 35 — WorsettoCSl. 21 - — 

195 11L Q15e 0 45 — TDouble Eaglefl. 34 — — 

50ijB.E4.75 U134 _ EtoUiadtotam 70 6.9) U9 

3!j - — — — — fEtfcduroh Secs. 115 

w, 15.11 456 10 16.1 - tMtaOJima) 45 

»"n T, T-* *** DKEnertadtaalEia. 17 

9b 3911 3.S 1.2 S.? — JlEtTrtbSttrcc. Uh_ S 

452)d ill 30 LB 16 _ 42 

SJ 5 H “ 9FM0H. Petal 27 

376 19.7 625 9 32 - df lair Res..... 120 

370 — — — — _ ^Fkwd Oil 10 d BO 

107 ATS (35 12 47 _ MgSScOII 60 

96 35U 3.1 1J 46 - WenoaHLSOc 65 

197 29.11 4.2 IB 3 0 — bub Re U30Cl 485 

11! M 25 * 3J - GoalPMta 52 

LfSP 246 00 9 0 9| - yHtaM Ph W U) 64 

Z72»l 311 23 6 12 Apnl HMtan'GB'IDl 95 

255 m 40 22 2 2 - Hirer*iLcsi M 

™ iy 12 0.9 27 JW, NmH^torS 144 

112 1SJ1 33 H 42 Jan July DalttyCntlalW £90 

176 15.11 695 Li 50 — ^ «cfoJl(T; S 

122 JHcS H 2-^ F< * Aug Inp.Com. Gas £1 158 

IS- ?■! “ar Sept totaC,li.9>200 €77 

U6M 311 3 35 LO 3.1 — . JMnsbutPrqi. 250 

S 5-Z *r: - r.l “»» to. Jackson Ekpta.N . 220 
n?? ?. f b — Websens Drilling 155 

212 2911IQ110 LG 52 to. June KCA InL_ 62 

75 3)9 h208 LB 55 — KCA Drilling..... 42 

48 410 43 10 128 - 9L« Am En® W £500 

7 — — — — — BLontbaEnwInA- €530 

171j 20.9 059 23 32 May-to LAS275 

252 1112 10.0 LI 57 Mwto. LAStM'to-lOp 7D0 

176 111 T4.15 LI 34 VMw^SipS. 134 

90 152 688 4 4.7 — Tttkinl ISrt; Mt 6 

106 161 145 LI 6.1 _ nSSertatia) 67 


lbti 

Di* 

! a 

m 

J 

ill 

85 

31.U 

W/ 

1V1? 

275 

UK 

34 


n 


I-ili jiurr.i an>J linjn*i 


1Z» 17 - - _ - _ Duitata lad) H* TU 

slip. 5 - — — — — P>M Stadc Pnce d | Mot Cw fir’s 

27 _ _ Z — Z. ~~ ta». MayJFattonRtLSOc. 380 151 Q25c 1631 58 

" 120 - — Z — Z No.. MayWaokleCol.ZSl 19 tti t03c 12 10.7 

foil' 80 - — — — — 2am.Cpr5BD0.24. 27 Tfflj — - — 


63 6 LZ Apd 

40 22 2 2 _ 

32 0.9 27 j*y 

33 LI 42 Jan 

695 LI 50 _ 

05 15 0.3| Feb 

504 00 20 Mar £ 

335 LO 3.1 _ 

S— — — | May 

QBOijc 9 66 - 


FEtatavgli Secs. US 194 0.15 - 02 _ 

IJEsTttk 0)1X020 45 - — — — — 

Dk EnertB Ciual IZ31 17 - — - — — 

ilErn Wto t p Bb- 5 — — — — — 

VEurepa. 42 - — — — — 

VFaimguthPein.. 27 — — — _ — 

MFialr Res..... 120 ~ - 

Floyd Oil 10p. BO — — — — — 

JJGaeheOII. 60 - - - — — 

VGenaaNL 50c 65 - - - — _ 

teutafeugon 485 - — — — — 

Goal PM Sp. 52 - — - — - 

VGoMstream Rnll 83 - — — — — 

J-Haean Ph tm. _‘c 64 - — - — — 

HwtauOi'CB>Ut 95 U LO 147 15 65 

WhMridiEtaCS]. 14 - - - - - 

No* Hunting Petrel. 144 16U 75 3.1 7.4 47 

My DaltoCnOfiW. £90 79.11 010% - (1L2 - 

frlCCOrtlOp- . 25 - 0.01 — — 265 

Aug In?. Com Gas £1 158 1312 9.2 19 8 3 (7.4* 


THE NffOOD SECURITIES COlLTP. 

The Nikiio Securities Co., (Europe) Lid. 
Ntkko House. 17 Codlimoo Street, 
London. LC4 England 
Tel.- 748-‘»«ll Telex: R847I7 


MINES—Continued 
Central African 


Australians 


[CfU>6S» €77 
nstanaiPtfli. 250 
uxi Expte.U . 220 


— - “* “• - [WACM 20c. 

1 ” “ - Wf9taGtallL25L. 

L3 LO 147 15 65 " j8oS‘corD M " K 

610 75 38 Ta 47 ■cSKS?*^^ 

“fir.'"* - ssfe" 

3E 9.2 LI 8 3(7.41 - 

168 mailll- Z ’EStaXelrZ 

69 gOL&c 44 0.4 53.1 “ PFEAflle Corp 10c. 


‘SCS f 6 - WebsensDnHing 155 a.fl bl75 I ZX 16.0 3.9 
10110 J-H 5-2 to. JunejKCA InL- 62 ati455 o3un * 


209*55 05127 § J£L 

ZM b375 L7 lZt 54 “F*- 
- QS20.0 - 24 - 


July Ub 0-Seas Fries 18 6-81] — 

Jan. July Lyle Shipping.. 154 29.1010.0 

— Mersey Dk. Units. 27 - | - 

July MU lord Dodo LL 75 69) 0.5 


18 6*81 — — — — Dk July Lon. Atlantic_ 

54 29.11 10.0 20 93 43 October Lon. 6 GarL 50p. 

27 — — — — — June JanJLon. 6 Lennot^.. 

75 64 0.5 — LO — Apr Oo]Loo. 6 Lomond... 

73 20.9 9.0 L6 176 (63) Dk. JuMLon. Prudential _. 


H182 15 
iFrlSOl 20 

o.n - 


June No* OceanTramperLJ 73 I 20.91 9.0 I L6lE6j'45) Dk. July Lon. Prudential.. 

Jan Jdy P.b6Deft £1 .1 122 IS llhffiO 2^1L7K3.4) May Dk. Lon. &S'Clyde. .. 

Apr. to Re*tlon Sm 50p[ 56 I 209)008 I —I 2.2 — I June Dk. Lrav$m Trust_ 


HRuncmantW.L 70 15.1 


if 15.3) 34 I June Dec Lowland In*_1 


24 75(641 
55 27 64 
21 7.9 7.0 

♦ A4 - 

* 105 * 


-15.9 — 
30 3.7 621 
li 90(6.9) 
4 50 * 
LI 23 (380 
15 LOOM 
L7 1164 
ql0 62(631 
27 33130 
2310.1 (501 
- 0.4 — 
24 7.0(67) 
21 50122 
3.6 L9Z4.4 

27 64 63 
27 64 69 
33 22155 


30 3.1124 
33 5.2 65 

“it “ 


SepL April 
Jan. 

No*. May 
Feb. Aug 
Jan. July 
Aug. Mar. 


August 
March 
May No*. 
Jn. June 
Jan. My 

55- ^ 

Dec June 
Jan. July 
Apr. to 
to May 
to April 
Jm 

Dec. Jm 
May to 
Jta No* 
Dec July 
July No*. 


Garages and Distributors 

AtamsGibbon-1108 I 69)4.63 I * 


iComeuEi^J £18 | 270| 042c | — | 3.5J — SepL Mar U&G Dual Inc. lOp. 

— Do.Cap.10p.— 


Adwra Gibbon _ | 
Alexanders lOp 
AppleyaedGrp.. 
ArHngtou Motor. 
BSG iitLlOp 
Braid Group 5p. 
Bramafl <C. D.>. 
BnLCarAacL lOp 

BMte 

iDa*is Godfrey _ 
Gates (F.GJ—.. 

Gbnfleid Lawr. 
Hanger ImLlOp. 
Harrison (T.C.L 

Hartarib- 

|Heidys20p~—- 
Hurst (Chafes) 

Lex Service.— 

Lookers..- 

Umln.Gm2fe- 
PenylH.) Mlrs.. 
tok(HiJJ10p- 
[Taieof Leetfc... 
Western Mtr. — 
Young (K.)_ 


108 69 

llti TM 
26 961 

122 13E 

lit* 1T81 

57 280 
163 4M 
187 HE 
124 TIE 
39b 3132 

104 29.11 

73 175 

34 780 
26 15.11 
87 1511 
93 29.11 

105 152 

58 304 
49 15.1) 

loom 3ii 
196 28 

68 168 
ID 4-8U 
100 160) 

35 20.9 

115 30.4 

40 1179 
42 674 


SHOES AND LEATHER 


Da 2nd OhHis. : 
Do. Cap. 4a... 
lime tar. i To. 1 


75 ZD.9 6208 LB 55 _ KCA Drilling— 42 269 6375 L7 121 54 

AS €11 43 LO 128 — VLonAmEn»NV £500 - QS200 — 24 _ 

7 — — — — — fUrftuEiwbn. £530 — — — — — 

17l a 20.9 039 23 32 Itay-to LAS MO.... 275 311 tlO.O 71 5.2(3 8) 

252 1112 10.0 LI 5.7 M^to LASUO-OpTTOp 700 «H gl3922 — 28.4 _ 

176 111 t435 LI 34 — VMagellan Pet. 134 - — — — — 

*2 Hi fK ?, M - VUmrtMrtkhlOc 6 IDE - - - - 

145 11 6 - 1 - UMmerPHlOa 67 - — - - 664 

U9?b 3113 4.9 — — June- Dk. Mto*ie<MAS>2S 83 30 6 02.9c - L9 — | 

»x«5 311 4.76 4 19.2 — I (Moray Firth.. 24 - — - — - 

76 - — — 7 — {New Cowl ItaLSp 31 21 LO 21 4.6120 

112 Lll 5 0 LO 64 November Norsk H. Kr 100.. £28 45 «g01« 30 45 0 

195 161 15 — LI — VOKshore 10c.. 6 - — — — — 

73 2911 20 11 3.9 _ vONoRes_ 36 - - - - - 

158 16i 4.2 « 3.9 May to MfcC*Pf*S)t2_ 41 III Ts04c 20 61 69 

161 2911 5.3 10 4.7 siay^cL Dg PartPdSOIE 4 (ItOH 4t 24 63 67 

S. ,?0 li 34 _ MW** (mcSnc. 245 1B0 u21 3.7 12 28.0 

771a 29.11 3.75 II 69 - ¥Orblt_ 170 - —-— 

130 17.1 48 11 5.3 _ I) Osprey PeL— 45 - --- 

297 17.1 2175 LB 105 _ wtaEwtal. 35 - - - - - 

3?4 — _ — _ — —_ — VPennine Res... 20 — — — — — 


VEndeauourZOc.. 
Del 9GMi£*mrfle25c 
A Hampton Areas 10p 

VHaonu NW. 

Will lUnrraK N L. 

Vlnbd Mining. 

OKalbara Min20c.. 
MKeywesi Expl.... 
PKrtchener NL25t 
VMeefeattarra 2Sc. 
VMeuK EaSOc.. 
9MrinwrHn20t - 
tfMrtEasI MlosASl 


195 16E IS - LI 

73 29)1 20 11 3.9 

158 161 4.2 4 3.9 

161 29.11 5.3 LC 4.7 

93 LU 20 li 3.4 

77>j 29.11 3.75 10 69 

130 17.1 48 11 5 3 

297 17.1 2175 LB 105 

304 — — — — 

106 29.U 17.93 LO 10.7 


M“2 0c,."«pr.gSMMS5^5to 

*! — mUncnra 20c _ 


IlNtsOta 2M 60 69 
4flrO» 4t 60 67 
in u21 3.7? 12)28.0 


db.O 35 
425 L7 
45 — 

20 f 
40 21 

25 45 

05 31 

61 38 

1H3.94 2B 
0.1 — 
d298 - 
20 21 
55 * 

170 23 

305 4 

I ^- - 

175 29 

L45 _ 

1125 245 


to LatfcertHtft.: 


104 

15)1 

<6.04 

67 

410 

64 

41 

15 U 

GO 

133 

64 

14 75 

40 

209 

3.78 

44 

15.11 

40 

31 

29J 

107 

104 

HI 

15 


604 L5J 691135 Metaunl. 

64 0.713.6 OS Sect- MayMerctaittsTa ... 

50 26 105 5.9 _. - _ MriWy ndto.Tst. 

H 75 26 51 92 F * u Ady Mon tejma ...... 

L7B ♦ 14.4 * May Mom. Boston lOp 

40 10 130 (80) — to Wtarants 


108 21 3.75 

1251 z 269 4.15 

74 - fL7 

94 13.12 24 

92 HI L2S 

31 - - 

188 17.1 t805 

76 ZS 35 


— — VPennine Res... 20 - — - - - 

10.7 June Dk Prtracoo 12tjp. 124 20.9 125 38 2.4 110 

— — VPetroAna SA_ C61>2 - BFr295 6 10.0 6 

— — bPict. PcL£l.. 50 - — - - - 

61 June Premier Cons. Sp 28 - — - - 400 

46 - Ranger Oillf_ M2 - — — _ — 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


Apr. SepLlAbertom ROJO 158 

SepL Mar A040Am.ln.RL £18 

Jan. JiMBadmltadRlOc. 750 

M» SeptiOerim jOrs'A' 50c 378 


NEWSPAPERS, PUBLISHERS 

ta. M*|fc&. Boob P.20p.| 175 | ADI h4.17 j 3.4| 3 


Am- Sr* to A- N-V. .. 278 j 69 

£■ .SRBBB9«jl| 
B-BEeBa'JI-wl 

Am. Stw Siebe Comm.. 302ad 311 
Dec June SHenMght lOp. 77 ffi» 
Jan. Job SWrtborueHJp- 31 I XU 
Job Jan. Simpson (S.) *A*. » 1501 

Jan. July Sketdiky.. 396 2901 

to May SmtlWkNeph.l(b> Z64 168 

Jm Dk Status tab. 50p «2 2901 

Si § a 

Stm. FriJ. SothfbyP.B.... 445 117.1 
May Nw. 5pwowtG. W.OOp .43 BOB 
No*. Aug- Spear CJ.WJ_. 40 I 215 
May to Spang HMgsSp 23 BtaTI 
June Jan. Spring Grove.... 77 1312 
Jan July Staffs. Potts— 42 I 4» 
- DitaKOaUPiHl 1B3 1312 

M . May Stag Furniture.. 112 ffi» 
August SIP. Rreworks. 138 J 28 
May No*. StaodarP Ind.... 42 481 


— ISiarComp- 

to Apr jSwetiey— 


to' MtaSgnbtiBSnv.lOD 
Fro. Aug. Sptctafle Speak. 
May SwMNPdlG-aSB. 
November OStar* A60c_. 
Mar Sept Syttone.«... 

«ir%iasfea 

Jan. jab Tb. Times Vn. 5p. 
June to Third MKe (in. . 
IU.SD TNTAS050— 

iS^m SOJiSf- 

Jm Toy* -- 

Frt Aog. Trsfatgv H.2to. 

— TraastontStw.a* 
Nov. May Transport Dev.. 
Jan Jo* HridratCbtaHlL 

Jan. July Tnefwt —. 

No*. Maj Turner A New. Q. 

- - <-TwMock lOp. 

-r BbUyctasMftffi. 
Feb Aug. UKOtotL „ — 
No* Apt Un ile ver.——- 

No* Apt U«"“ N.Vjn.12- 

Juiy U.GuaraaKe5p. 
Jan Jm UnkedParcels. 

Jan. to Valor— - 

Feb. Oct lAnten Grp, 20p 

July Dk. WMbboislDp. 
Dec. June Wade Potts, lOp. 
May Ok Walker tte.5p„ 
May NW Waterford5p~ 

Apr to WaKham-s- 

Feb Aug. tVatton 6 610p 

July Ore Wedgwood-- 

Mar. Sere. Wr4n.BmrdlGp. 
Jaa Auq West's Greop InL 
Uay Oct. WAabnauRAiiael. 

Feb. Aug Whitecroft. 

Mar SnWufemylfe— 
to May Wilkes (J.l- 


July Feb UHOumsU.)-. 

to Jniy WHblCnorael. 

July Jan. Mobetey-Hughes 

Aiw mmfctotarts 
May Wort lAtthwi ap 
July jiFZygal Dyn. 5p| 


281(120 
aiio5 
3103 tL75 
11U120 

.ffigtt-o 

AM 1402 

J 93 V Q7fcc < ' 
17.1 d90 


2&n^ 

E01 60 
130: 65 
3&I 175 
n.U 7.2 
- M0957 
161 4.25 
29U dL5 
2U 0.63 1 
. ill 430 
U <0 .8 l 


29.U 2687 

57 20.25 
15011h22S 
29 31 935 
161 (245 
177* — 

2911 20 
UTS — 
in 0363X 
161 U0 
ffili «135 
13 V 4.43 
311 65 
21i 64 
46 ISO 
31E 145 


bS\Io3 

69)0.75 


22 9.lj 50 
hM 10150 

Zj Z]MJ 

L« 45)149 
3 A 7.3 4.4 
14j 2.9|l20 

2d 5j|l90) 

Id 6| - 

2l| 9.3(51) 
24 4.1113.4 

:|.°|: 

* * 


1 55 90 
4C 1L7 
46 70 
8.1 59 
621210 
31 151 
31161 
30 113 


xd 68 


14 63 66 


5.0 11220 
U 66120 
. LI 5i (OB 
311L3 52 


May Dec BPM HMgs. "A* 

Am- to Bern Brothers.. 

Jury to Black (A. &C.I. 

Feb. SepL Bristol Post- 

to May CalllnB William. 

to May Do. “A-.. 

Feb Aug. Dai* Mafl’A'SO p. 

Jan. July E. Urt Allied 'A 

Am to Fleet HUgs._ 

July SFleH Sl Ltr. Sp 
Jan. No*. Gordon 6 Gotch 

Am- to HaynesPta20p. 

to May Home Counties. 

July Feb. Independent. 

Jan. July InLlbxmonfl.. 

Am. No*. Link House 20|p 

Ocl .Nr.LtalD.taMi 
Oct Apt *M*ai Ufta life 

Nad. . June News ML ta: ON.. 
JuL . Dk Potsm'th&SwM. 

August RouttedgeAKP- 
Blay totojelW.NJrtdBS- 

! Nor. June (JUL Newspaper 
I Dec. JunefWebstersGrp. 5p 


175 4ID 
2B5M 311 
! 75 ffiU 
105 168 

145 410 

228 1312 
243 20.9 

190 20.9 

488* 311 

102 29.13. 

SI 20.9 
100* 216 

103 1312 
283 29.11 

65 209 

95 n! 82 
473 13)2 
368 AM 
158 410 

142 69 

12S ffilO 
142 15.11 
135 168 

428 69 

188 O 
48 1511 


Jan. Aug. Messina R050. 290 
Dec July OK Bazaars 50c £15*4 LLUQ142C L 
November to Truriam-A5Ct «0 110 Q55c 4. 

Dec July SJLBrews.20c. 445 79U Q34c 1 

May Nm. Tiger Oats Rl._ £16 1U] 0115c 2 

May No*. Unisec 20cts— 268 69)430c 


TEXTILES 

SepL Mar.lABied Textile — 258 160704 

Jan. Aug. Audits Bros. 71 1312 50 

Dec. July Beales (J.) 20p. 68 15.U 115 

Jan May BedonanA.10p_ 80 15.D 5.73 

May No*. Brit. Mohair__ 62t 2 2D.9 40 

Jan. July BMner L'rta. 20p. 39 175 382 

Jan. June Carpets InL 50p _ 14 480 — 

Dec June Coats Paeons— 67 LU 40 

to. May Corah- 65 *3 69 129 

Jan. July CowtAitrfs. —_ 87 29.11 30 

Mar. SepL Do 7% Deb 82/7 £8U 2 2i Q7< 
Am Oct CrowtherU.)25 20.9 — 

Feb SepL Dawson Inti..... 149 1312 f60 

FKl Ocl Di»on <Dand i.„ 70 n.l 60 

No*. July Ear»',*m*ryH)3_ 21 186 L8 

Jan. Jub Foster t John) _ 26 712 05 

May No*. GadcDBlMiiZOp. 54 6* 35 

Am- No*. Halting PV. 50c. 46 1U 40 


104 1312 b55 It 7.6 Nov. 

UO - - - - Feb. 

93 1511 195 LI 30 Jan. 

91a — — — — 

2U 20.9 30 13 20 — 

104 15.U L95 li 27 — 

100 - — — — — 

122 ZU 27 4 32 

119 - — — _ 

575 375 Q13c - 13 Apr. 

75 Lll 125 10 241 


29 1311 4t22 1010 8 No*. 
244 - f- - - 

32 

149 - - - - 

125 15.11 4.75 LB 5.4 

201 LU s275 L3 20 
135 19.1 5.1 LI 55 


170 60 
1810 18 


1 — Isa — Aug. Highams. 75 131S435B L« 6.098J 


Oct. Mar. lirgworth M. 20p 16 
to Mar. Do. A-2Dp - *a 
■Jan. Aug. Ingram (H ) 10p_ 22 

No*. May Jerome 'HMgs./- 73 


Leeds Grp1102s U10hd3.75 2M 5.0 62 Mar. 


OcL Lowe (Robert H.) 49 


Jan. July Lytes (5 )20p. 85 29. U 605 14 105 64 jut, 

May Dk Madoy Hugh_ 47 (B 4.0 69 120 01* a 

Jan. Jriy Martin (6) 20p 52 2b E Z0.75 -- 21 — June 


10 40(1(0 **9- Mar. Moonita Trait.... 76 21 35 » 60 

^ ^ Feb to Murray CaledoiHmi 104 1312 l>55 It 7.6 

- Do“B“_ UO - - — - 

■ Jan. ^ May Mwrjg Clydesdale. « 13U L95 LI 30 

OUe saun Am. ~Nw. MurrayGtotam". 211 a.9 30 13 20 

l^c li 54 60 J»-_5epL»^Northn._ U4 13U L» 10 27 

Q7jk 24 55 70 ^ Aog. Murray Wedm. 122 ZU 27 9 32 

fi 9I 84 - Murray Western B_ U9 - - - _ 

nS? 5110 7 14 Negit S.6SUS1. 575 375 Q13c - 13 

- NewtaLta.T4.50p. 75 LU 125 10 24) 

-- Mt *?*■ D« New Court 50p... 290 29.11 bl313 1.1 65 

?■! i r,H - NewDmleoOliTsL 48 153 sfl.15 7.7 0.4) 

11 Jan. Aug NewTfrog. Inc... 29 1311 9»22 1010.8 

19 6A161 - to Cap. a 244 - f- - - 

15) 6 6)100 _ Do. New Writs.. 32 - - 

- New Tokyo In*. 50p 149 - - - — | 

Dk. Jm 1928 liwesL- 125 13U 475 LB 5.4 

Mm Dec Nth. Atlantic Sec. 201 LU s275 13 20 

—. , Jm Dec Nth. BrrL Canacban 135 191 5.1 13 55 

f, ♦ - Hart*SeaAaris50p_ 125 15J1 28 15 32 

H “ J Jm* Dk Nttm. America* _ 197 29.U 5.4 L( 3.9 

0«. July Northern Secs_ 318 13U 5.0 13 22 

Aug Oil & Assoc In* _ 81 1501 1385 li 60 

10 9.11031 jw* Nov. Outwich In*- 83 29.11 1205 LI 39 

- 146 - Am. AugPenUandln*- 253 76 605 ♦ 40 

T, Te.^s - Fractal Mauls T*.. 135 - 05 10 05) 

H to Sept RIT&Northern.. 192 29U 66 LO 30 

00 6319.0) _ On. Warrants—.. 71 _ — _ 

22 49105 nug. Feb. Raeburn-- 2220 JL1 7.9 LO 5.1 

ffileMJ - Am- to Rights & Iss. Cap. 77 13 0.19 - 0.4 

r. r_ T, to. Mar. River4 Merc.— 169 21 62 * 7.2 

26 58 83 SepL Mar. Rtrer Plate Del.. 142 21 60 6 60 

“ 12-7 — Apr No*. Robrco (Br.) H50 _ U&* 29J t(K50\ LB 40 

15125(69) Apr. No*. Do. Sots. Sir's R5 632 S3 rf03» LB 4.8 

- 20 - to Rohm NV F)50_ C59S, 29 11 rfI3W 6 31 

LI 9513.4 ocl Da Sub. ShS R5.. 597 29.11 A)BA% 4 32 

0-5130 Mt Aug. Mar. Romney Tnist_ 171 197 -4.9 0.9 3.7 

15 68 *91 _ RorentoNV FI50 £441, - - 

S r * S5 «m- No*. Rosetfimond Inc... 56 2D-9 165 10166 

- — Dec June Safeguard Ind.... 125 15 U 39 LO 67 

25 5.3 MJ to April Sl Andrew Tm;„ -227 16J 65 LD 40 

bt 5 ? «»- Jnly ScoL Am. In*. 50p- 173M JU 402 * 30 

6i 0JIS131 to. June Sax. Cities 'A* _.. 280- 13U 125 U 6.4 

- »-9 r. Am. to ScoL EasL In*.— 108 20.9 355 LO 44 


33) May to Royal Out* n. 10. C24*a 13' _ 

36 - PS 6 K Pet USSS 62 - - - - — 

L9 _ tpSASOL Rl..... 245 - Q24c 22 5.9 7.7 

- May (FSanios A005c _ 288 IQ< Q6c 20 15 34J 

61 - KamnHpIP.PdJ. 32 - — - — 530 

60 - IPSceptre Resfl, 310 - - - - - 

7.6 Nov. May SbeBTram. Reg. 446 209 1205 20 66 r7.9) 

- Feb. Aug to7%Pf.£l. 6P2 1312 49% a 110 - 

30 Jan. Apr Silkofcne- 257 29.U 60 3.1 3312.9 

- — ^Sovereign Oil. 160 - — - — — 

20 — 89auto(8«J. 26 - — — — — 

27 — fSraaOdASUS- 24 - — — — — 

- — VSmnasfc Pet. UO - — — — — 

32 — KSmOUOfegeBylt 60 - - - - - 

- - TR Energy_ 52 - - — - 380 

13 Am- to faaco44,%Ca*_ £57 29J 0<P,% — <8 7 — 

24) — tiTiber Energyfl 220 - —-— 

65 — VTriBasmRcsR. 125 - — — — — 


13 Apr- 

- 


9Mina*p20c — 
9MtabttivEta25( . 
VNcwmeuI 20c.. 
No* tNartli B Hid 50c 

Nth. Kolgurii_ 

No*. 90akbrHlge50c._ 
VPacIfk Copper.. 
WancontrSc.... 
to fPebo-WNlsendSOc 
VPeban Res NL. 

WRentsonSOc. 

VDoDeM_ 

VSetirusi A. 

gSomhern Pacific.. 
•Swan Res 20c 
•West Coast 25c. 
VWrorm Coot. 50c 
May Wrstn. Mumg 50c_ 
VWhmi Creek 20c. 
•Vork Resources. 


Z I Z I ** r - ^ (A yrr HUam $M1.1 


l&BaseUijp.J 
eng Cons. —I 


61 - bQIOc 22 111 

148 7J 03.42c * 15 

250 15 3 tQ5c - p 

13$ — — — -ra 

26 - — — — 

255 - --1 

if I = = = 

12'; - — - _ 

780 281 hOlOc * 08 

220 1312 13.0 21 2.0 

23 — — — — 

88 - - - 
21 - — - — 

31 - 

15---- 
IDS - - — — 

143 - - - - 

35 14 9 _ - _ 

40 — - - — 

28 - - - 

257 10! QSc - L2 

10 ---- 
6 - _ - _ 

34 — — — — 

168 N.l) GObe 13 05 

56 - - - - 

73 304 Q7c 17 62 

58 - - _ _ 

103 - - - - 

400 lSJQLSc - 02 

8 - — — — 

208 - OSc - 15 

195 - 

S : t- z z 

40 - - - - 

17 - - - _ 

245 4M *02*20 * ~t 

S =1 - = -| 


210 115.111 095e 
320 


290 29.10bl3.13 l.ll 65 1 - WTh Baun RnR J 105 - - 

48 I 153) sfl.15 [ 7-3 0.4) May NovJTriceolral_J 170 On t&4 


Ultramar_SOOtr 311 115.0 SJ 43 6) 

¥WamorResfl. 37 - — - — - 

VWwksAiKL 9 ^ ^ _ . 

WerbtBtab'lik UO JL12 2Q10c — 5.7 - 
Dec PI (Am not 115 31_I2*qi92 — LI — 

VWesUortPetB 35 - — — — — 

OHtaotade A50c 44 - — — — — 


aJ 0«,% - (87 - 

“ -- - — KUlmottal SMI ... 

810 t&4 40 T.l 4J 

»L1 115.0 SJ 43 62 Z IlfipZ 

- — — — — June. Jan. PttalinnSMl_ 

ltyyiim- Ti ~ J*- Aug Suoge) BesJSMl. 

SlJffirUr - 

“ — — — — SepL Mar PfetaahH TnlMl. 

— — — — to Junefrroooo JM1_ 



OVERSEAS TRADERS 


SCI Jan. Jid| Bvttari (Tta) 50> 15 

- Jan. July Boustead 10p_ 48 

si Feb. Ang Cidsby House - 128 

0.4 July Jan. Fuday (James). 103 

70 JMy Dec Gill 8 Duffus_ 162 


24 

104 

11 

120 

38.1 

015c 

15 

12* 


48 

1511 

L25 

128 

107? 

R— 

103 

1511 

4.5 

167 

lll 

84 

£25*, 

US 

9017% 

650 

1.1] 

780 

330 

1511 

la is 


Miscellaneous 

r tsaarari s |-_| 


10 75 0.6 t SU) Apr- 
10.75 00 8 90 

LlljbZbb 25 5^100 to 


£44),I -J - 
56 I ZD.9] 165 

1W -J - 


l S - 1 ™ *“»• ~ Frt 

20 6.2 9.7 “ 

21 7.4 156 - 

25 47 8.6 “ 

10 6.2 can . - 
13 7.9 025) "to- 


For Burma see Southwest Res 
fey ResCmp-1 100 T — I 

L Murch. 10c. I 480 123.13 


51 May toUacfcsWM._ 41 15.9 — — — 9J 

30 to Am. Lonriio..-.. 89 161 9.0 tQJ> 15J QU 

3.7 Jan. May Mitchell Cotts.- <3 29.U 362 LI 120 CO 

1 Am- No*. Neseo Invests... 85 lB.lt 7.0 - lli - 


llEipiauraGold.. 
KHItiwmod tos... 

HwntalbMll. 

NorthgateCSl... 

BTZ_ 

Iki<PAbUaU-95aa 
OSabhBtntkCSl 
Koutbwest Re-, lOp. 
UTara LxjXnSl.. 


120 — — — — 

480 2312 W60c 19 t 
5*2 — — - - 

140 - — — — 

£38t 2 - Q40e - 0 6 
470 977 — — — 

528 Lll 160 L6 43 

£U7>2 in Q9»2% 23 9 IH0 
30 - — — — 

1412 1112 -- 

440 -1 - -1 -1 


g-sm* to 


125 15.q 69 LO 67 
227 16i 65 LD 40 

1734 31J402 * 30 


160 Dk ...._ 

_ Am. DkIPm'um. Znck lOp 129 

67 Am- Dk Du. ‘A* N/V lOp 129 

40 **ta No*. StaeOartg 14505 76 

30 Jan. JriylSteel Bros.-- Z75 


Ocean Whcs. 20p 41M 318 295 


^2 rJ»-2 r- 


PAPER, PRINTING 
ADVERTISING 


INSURANCES 

yfiAUUMl q« 2 | H-1H& 

tCWSWOj.fi«2 “J % 


May SrpL 
F.MAN. 


OcenOfT 
June DK 

Jan Jtiy 

Jan JMy 

Jan May 

July to. 

Jan Juity 

to Mar. 

Jan Jm 
to Am 

Nm. Mag 

June OCL 

F MAN. 


April 0O. 
Apr Sept 
No* July 
Jan Juft 
June OK 
April - 
No* May! 

UaJuSeO 
Dk June 


De.llacCfl.JWO. 
AtaaVm.OUS). 
Brenttufl 3d. 10p 
BnunracSp;..- 
Contanedtm SL 
Comm. UNw;. 

Eapte Star- 

EdAtoLOaM»- 
EmaOKSpcCta. 

Equity & Law5p. 

Gw. AcwJew— 

G.R.E. 

HombmiHtSp 
Healh (CE.120P. 
Hogs MbH 
Legal & General. 
L£retyUa5A18 
London lUm. 
Lata* MM 20a. 
MtaWln-aJl 
Hmct NMis. 20p. 

Pearl 5p—. 

Phoemi- 

PftrtaeyHiai. 

RHitfeSP — 

Royal.. 

SeaguncA 10p- 


SunAUtweU 
9unLMe5p. ... 
9l»mttarE0R 
Trrtr indnraiay 
Tratatert 52.50 
Wilhs Fab(* . . 


771 - 
161 11613 
281 05200 
4M 110 
mi no 

IS 11 t!7.s 
3BMPOL52 

m2 am 

Jll 60 
289 V130 
20 9 b0144c 
ffiM tlL9 

HE 05200 
HI 1h30 
69 1230 
ISlU 160 

*M t!2.5 
fMJ 
15J11S2S 

a« 160 

M 55 
4H 130 
1511 430 
15 11 tlLO 
SS! g010*S 
♦ K 692 
17 1 051.80 
J.H 1150 


L4 J 12.4 

29 81 43 
13 8.9 !B9 

21 9.9 46 
ft! 66 D21 i 
20 05 60 
- 40 - 

IS 73120 

22 29153 


y as 


25 9.8 49 
23 25ZL4 
21 63106 
L4 7.7 121 
2J 491L7 
0.7 122 
S.4 15 15.7 
£6 26 83 


£6| 53) 9.7 

2 3 16^ 12b 
L 3 20011 


= 143 = 


- «.0 - 

- 3.9 - 

- 55 - 

- 60 - 
— 26 - 
23 57 94 
17 85 95 

— 46 — 

— 31 - 

— 56 - 
20 65 9.8 
li 24121 

«ri i 8 

_ 7.9 - 

— 4? - 

z 5:i z 

£7 4113.3 
16 7.4 18.1 
LB 7.4 55 

— 61 - 

- 35 - 

- 02 - 
- 61 - 
-bi¬ 
ll 4 1J13 9 


tar Juft 

to Apr-i 
Dk May 
• Jan Jm I 


Nov Jm 
Jan. July 
Jan. Aug 
Am. to 
No* May 
Ja*u»y 
Aug dk 

No*.^Juft 
StaLjim- 

Am- _nw 

AUQUSI 
No*. Magy) 
October 
M«y NO* 


Juft Feb.; 

Feb Oct 
Juft Dk 
FJ.S.D. 
SepL Apr. 
Apr. Sri*. 
Mar. to 
Jan July 
Jm. Aug 
Jan. Jt*T 
No*. June 
Ftp. Aug 
July No* | 


BAWcom Int. lOp 
Assoc. Paper — 
Auk&Wibtug- 


78 KJ 
76 3112 

37 6? 

159 160 

IDS 480 
150 1312 
137 UU 
243 20.9 

39 1312 
128 ZL6 

65 4» 

55 4W 
23 111 

UO 1312 
37 5.1 

92 4)i 

47 168 

183 30.4 

93 iun 
280 — 

18 6-80 
185 a.n 

165 69 

115 UO 
127 - j 

34 ffiS 
243 3112 

& Ul 

690 70S 

70*4 Jl| 
59M 83 
28 btl 
84 ISIS 
20 5BU 
78 108 

180 LBT 


#05 26 

30 £8 

1L25 50 
fa 100 19 
B— — 
MX 0.9 
44.30 69 
8.0 £5 

2213 £4 
65 £9 

1L0 25 

035.7% 4.1 
d0.79 20 
30 £6 

LO 55 
60 L4 
J> 25 
6.0 40 

26 3.7 

642 L9 

940 L6 
u25 L7 
1385 10 
93.15 ♦ 
07l5 7.8 

5.0 22 

6296 27 
05164 — 
00 60 


Jan. Jriy Martin (A.) 20p 52 26X Z0.75 - 21— June 

No*. Jm Miller IFJlDp. 123 18.D 1244 30 20127 JuM . 

SepL Am- Montlort.- 20 981 JLO — % — May 

- MumonBrwlOp. 44», 21 25 U U1U ^ 

July Dk Notts. Manhj._ 236 13Jr 5.1 ♦ 31 * Aug 

in to Nova Jersey 2flp_ 91 13J2 55 3.0 86(40) ^ 

Jan. June Parkland-A"—.. 51 2911 3 7 LS 10.4(62) Bk 


122 OU Apr. Dk Scot 8. Merc A_„ I 
2-) — June DKScm.Mort.4Tsl. 

28127 jure to Sac National_| 

* — May to ScoL Northern — 

8J 143 July to ScnLlhutaio—.. 

2 ? JL *«- War. ScoL Uta In*. .... 
S6 (40) Am- to Sk. Alliance TsL 


280- 15.11 125 
108 2B.9 305 

174 3112 47 
226 1211 469 
224 LD 50 
M2 15.11 365 


LU 125 U 64 J»- 

B.9 305 LO 44 

.11 47 19 3 9 

Lll 469 10 41 

LU 50 LO 34 

-.U 365 LO 3.7 

64 358 LO 4.4 


T«er Kems. 20pJ 18 J 30.0 # 6 

PLANTATIONS 
Rubbers, Palm (HI 


10WJOM) 
65 Si 43 
65 5.0 43 
LB 4.C 130 
28 50 86 

001 f|- 


NOTES 


£ ££ 

Am No* 1 
Am- to 
Mir. to. 


I Dk Aog 
Am. S^. 
1 Am- to 
Juft ta. 
< Jan to 
Feb. Aug 


Dk Jm 
Feb. Dk 
M ay No*, 
Sept 

jm. Juft 

Am- to 


LEISURE 

jm Juft JAR TV PtiT £1 [ 

May Aug [AnQlu TV "A* ! 126 1 5jj 


JW Juft BIk* EflBtn 50g 4« 
Uj* No* Boose*6 Hmots 138 


t~b Jur#M<fl>r«M6H)pl 30 jllLTdlO I - I* 


XT 1 

122 

ft 

76 

2 ( 

55 


1.6 


Of 

20 

98 


4H 


Mar. SepL 
JJU 0. 
Sept No* 

Feb Sept 
Jeft 

no*. Jm 
Jan Am- 
Jan. Aig. 
Apr Dk 
NDv 

Frit. Sept 
Jan. Apr 
Jan. Juft 
Stateotor 
June No* 

June 

Feb to. 
Jun. No*. 
Jan Mo* 
Dcwok 
M ay No*. 
Am- Set* 
Juft So* 

juty to 
Dk. Jta 
OO. Mar. 

Dk June 
Am to 

Apr. to 
Apr. 0CI 

Am sm 

to ' Jm 
May N» 

May 

Grot, to 

M.ir to 
Ocl Oder 
U.ft No*. 
Mar A09 
Juft Ort 


Brtt- Printing-.. 
Bnmnlnq Grp._ 

Do. Retiree Wtg 
Bund.. 

Cautton (Sir J.» 
Ouenan hta 5(6- 
Ctey (Rietiardi- 
Ctaddlun Group. 
CratBey lOp—— 
Cropper (James). 
Deftn Pack2Qp 

East Lancs. Ppr 

Eucalyptus- 

Ferry Pick lOp. 
*FHri«i,Co-10u 
66 Papers— 
Geers Crtwsl Dp.. 
Wood Relats lOp. 
Harison Cowley.. 
Htaerrpnte C«P- 
fLCA Hkfts.ft). 
McCntafatae 50p 
Melody MHh._ 
MoreCFerr. lOp 
Oqifty & M. S2. 
Otrees PaoK ZOp. 
Saatchi 10p_._. 
South <D» id) 20p. 
Scnurfit (Jefim.l. 
TranspareM Ppr-, 
Usher lAMcer lftj. 
Wace Group 20p 
WadrfinpKn U. t .. 
WaUnoiighs. 


PROPERTY 

Afro London 10pJ 97 1L11{ L55 

Alhutt London v 182 15.11 d5 2 

Anal. Estates... 22 — — 

tapeMtMooUai 85 4K *20 

Apex. Preps. lOp. 95 b‘ 20 
Anurs.Secs.5p. 3(P 2 16J IsLO 
Alrttnarft Int.... 30 — — 

Bahsan* E*es5p 96 U bill 

Bearer (C. H3 Up 248 29.11 A.D 

Bllton (Percy).. 234 48 75 

Waglb (Oates) Sp 17 — — 

BradtordP-op— 238 1611 15.0 

British Land..._ 82 16J 05 

DA 12pcCw. 7032 £275 43 Q10% 

Brixun Estate- 99 Alt 135 

Cap. ft Counties 149 1312 38 

Cankff Pidp20p. 98 17J( ,10 

For Carlton fit Estates see tta Man 
IftCareianHKSX ,8* 175 — 
Ctannrfncal 20p. 182 161 140 

Chesteriletd..-. 350 K11 1705 
Churchb'ry EsL. 540 29.U 113.0 

CJLL.AMp. 560 Mi N145 

Clarice NIckoHs. 106 45 

Coraoco Hides 2Qp 225 4 1 3.0 

Statist lOp 40 1311 12.76 

10? 59- 311109 
KresthdSKsUb. ,J»1 
Cinvh, Prop. Grp- 147 40 flL9 

DawDevCoidrt 121 77 ft- 

Owes Estates Up. 22h 410 105 

Weneora- 64 - — 

Esdey-Tyas-— « W\ 4| 


4; «S 

46 DU 

47 UJ 
7i 63 
7J 60 
2.2 2 S .6 

14.C 25 
49 10.6 
39 Uft 

39 50 
9 2 (94) 

10 6(43: 
47 40 

40 7.9 
2.1350 


May to ReUance Kn« 20p 33 69 1154 

May Feb. Richards 10p._ 244 311 0.6 

Mar. Ocl S.E.E.T. 20p... 644 311 03J 

Juft Dk Scott Robertson 43 7.6 0.75 

Jan. Sep*- Sek*« Inf. lOp. 27>j 19J {10 

Jan. JulySnwAMwnlDp. 17 27 — 


6« t!54 20 6 


II.4I60) [)«_ Jure Securities T. Sc _ 
6-918.4) Jure SriMlbd IW.SIS5. 

35 — Jan. Apnl Shftes In*. 50p — 
7.4 3.7 dk Jm SPLIT Inc. 10 j»_. 
20- - SPLIT Cap. lOp.. 

11®*' Dk July|Stenart Em In* lOp 
isFwErtSL 


Carpets lOp. I _24 M.Tl 0.1 -J 0 6] - J; 


I Sirdar-—-1» 11« 44} 3.7) 3 2)110 ^ DkJtR AustreliaTrutt 


J Small ft Tidmas [ 50 


rJ ll-Jf M A 


I Am. Sept.smwwMlUOp. 24 161 ZLO 25 61 (441 qk. 

Juft So. Viscota L1200 44 — — — — — Dk _, 

{May to Spencer (Geo.). 21 20.9 0.1 — 0.7 — June Dec [TR North America. J 

Apr. Oct. Stirting Crp. 20p. 80 69 1L0 106 10 75 SepL M*.lTR Pacific Basin- 

I Am- No* Stoddard'A' -. 12 - — - - - Dk J-HIR Prop.ln».TsL 

Jm Juft Stroud RHry Dr d 97M 111 sl08 30 20110 - - 

Jm No* Stunner IF. 1— 9 881 s— — — — Feb. 


?Dtyo( LotUmTsL- I 

R Ind. ft General -I 


No* Stoddard'A'_12 -I — - 

juft Stroud Rhry Dr'd 97M 11B sl08 3 


330 t Dk JunefTR Technology.... ] 


121 15.11 315 10 37 MM-,. 

66 161 L7 ft 17 “"S* 

370 209 00.1 LO 3.9 

15? Ul 15« 10 5.1 tatam Anglo- Indones'n .. 

•00 151 025c - LB JWg Mo*. Barta* HMgs. 10p_ 

143 13.12 118 0.91L8 5®L Berum lOp_ 

175 HI 1150 LO 124 Feb. Jriy CaaJrf-ridlOp- 

333 — — — — Am- Nt»>- Cons. Ptants M505 

32 26 H) 0.4 10 10) jan Grand Central lDp.. 

132 7.1 — — — I — HwnawUly.pl 001 

1» 5.11 liB 10 30 Mo*. M^HtaitataW. 

H li *m- Nov. ftttbKepongMSl. 

30B 05 45-0 LI 6.7 Aug Jan. Ldn. Sumatra lOp 

W) Ul 30 LO 4.7 dk Jm Mutacori M$l__ 

191 Ul 16 78 10 31 Am. to OMaiay Plants MSI 

133 LU J.313 L8 34 " Pr DK. R^tiise lOp 

149 69 Ns20 ID L9 _ Ra*«Evmln*.10p 

99 15.11 N22 10 3 2 - 


Jm No* Sumner tF.I— 9 881 s— — — — Feb. Aug TRTnistresCprpn.. 

May Ocl SurbeamWtahry. 22 W.4 Q164H £0 161 30 Mar. Ocl Temple Bar- 

Mar SepL Tem>d>5y. 10p. 72 1U W LI 8.1 75 Apnl Nov. Throg. Growth. 

February TomVinsons.— 155 1312 42 3.7 3.9 75 — Do. Cap. £1- 

Feb. My Tootal 32 Di 205 10 100 Gift Mar. Aug ThrograorUM- 


191 U1 1678 LB 51 

133 LU b313 L8 3 4 

149 69 Ns20 LD L9 

99 15.11 N20 LI 32 

125 111 30 LI 30 

85 3L12 3.0 LI 5 0 

73>j 161 0.95 LB 7.7 

31 ffill 266 LI 120 

186 - — — - 

157 15J 65 ft 60 



Jm Dk Toray Y50- 9S»a 5J\ IflUiA^ 2W LM240 Mar. Ocl Tor IrwesL Inc-. 145 10 90 

Apnl Ocl TrartonJ Carpets J 20* 8T9| — — — 65 Mar. Oct Do. Cap._ 196 »9 696 

— Umyoup._-.l 45 .— I - —J - — Feb. May Trans. Ocumic— 122* TU 254 


Jm DK Vorl<lyde20p..- 360 15 U T 165 3.4 65 60 Am. 
Ocl MayJYoughal - - V* 9771 - I — I — I — OcL 


[ 5.110 6 
1 3.5 — 

| 14 120 
L£ ft. 
140136 
95 « 


TOBACCOS 

Nov (BAT In*-1 690 ] 110)230 

Mar J Imperial. 121 2191705 

SepL)Rothmans 12>2p_| 123 |U12jt4.4 


TRUSTS, FINANCE, LAND 
Investment Trusts 


3 4 65 bZJ Ap,. Aug Tritane Invest-.- 

— I — I — to Apr- IrpIewsLIociTp 

- Da Capita! n ... 

May Aug US Deb. Corp- 

Jm No*. Viking Resources. 
March W CsL ATerasUft- 
371 4.BJ 61 June Dk Wemyss In*. £1... 
llJd 69) 7 6 Aug Mar. Wimerbottom 5p. 

65| 5.1J 30 Feb Aug Witan In*- 

Am- SepL Yeoman In*- 

Juft Dk Yorics. ft Lancs — 
Dk Jure YocngCo'slnv-£I 


31 ffill 266 LI 123 August Assam Dooars £1. 

186 — — — — November Lawrie Plants £1. 

157 15J 65 ft 60 Am SeptLunuvaHl- 

145 10 90 0.8 U.l Sept McLeodRuvsriSI¬ 
MS 28.9 0-96 Oi 0.7 — Da8fttCw.PI 199M2 

122* TU 254 ft 3 0 May No*. Moran £1- 

143 19.7 34 ft 35 June |w.lliaimon £1— 

74Xa 4.10 t7.18 LO 130 

152 4M t617 LO SB 
n LIU 13 LS 

<23 131120.0 09 68 Central Rand 

tf* 13.12 1215 LO 32 A ^ bn * J S tl 
173 15 U 64 LflJ 50) . 


Itaets otherwise ImhcairtL prices and net dfandmdi are In pence and 
Urnonanations are 25p. Estimated fricefamngs ratio, and oners are 
based on tarsi annual reports and atoms anft where pouUg are 
updated on Mf-yairty ton es. P/E* are caktaalid on "ret" 
dtstrttwaon basis, earnings per tane being computed on preW after 
taxation and uwelievrd ACT where ap plic a ble; bracheted tones 
indicate ID per cent or mere d lff eie nc e d cafeatawd on “aT* 
BN I rw MstnbuUon. Coven are based on - maximum” dtaributioa; this 
Ntt lev to compares gross dhridend casts M profit after taxaUog exctwkng 
nreimi prefus/towes bw bcbrtng esUmmed extent of afhctttoir 
— L9 ACT. Yields we based on mhWe pricey are greno, odjmted 10 ACT of 
B.B 69) 30 per cent and allow tor vabie Of declared dtortbutren and rttita. 
10 L9 • “Tap” Stock. 

10 30 * Higto and Lows marked Uta tare been adputed U aOow for rigMs 
LI 39 issues for catb. 

_ — t Interim since increased or retumrd. 

_ 39 4 Interim wer rechiced. pasted or deferred. 

LD 50 4* Tax-free to nonres i dents on application. 
a 2.9 * F wares or report amded. 

>7 33 V Not afflclaf ft UK Lbud; dealings permitted wider Rule 163t4)(ad. 
at + ■» USM: not listed on Stock E x d ia nge and oa n pany not t u b jcct edto 

11 or same devee oi regtalien as Hstcd secudles. 
ij ni n Dealt In under tale 163(31 

t Price at ume of suspeodon. 

— 9 Indbated tfindead after pemtag scrip aadror riglu issue; cover 

males to pervious u fvfdrnd or torerasL 
ft Merger bid or reorgaohahou U progress, 
ft Net cmparaUe. 

cjiah 1 iu is ft Same tarrlm: reduced Ibol and ter redoced earnings mAcated. 
11 ,„ ,3 f p f Fmcast dvtand; cover on earnings tadOUd by latest bncnir 


Ests. & Agency. 143 5 1 PL5 

t^ftiXaS, n laii ms 
EsL, Prep liw- 133*) 311 7.5 
Evans Leeds— 58 13 L 122S 

Fanvnw Eas. SCb 1M M 50 
Fwe Oaks Imp 5p 26»a 12M - 

SM»'BB4! 

KScSflftHjto 1»* ffill TU 

WNffi 1« 1312 «98 
nSSKrTlOp 416 31K16.9 
pHKUt«HfC525 44 12H 1sfl3* 

I niry Pr operty.. 255*d 111 130 
Jrvniyn Invest... 90 16! 104 

Kent >M.P ) 1CP « MX L26 
luHltEsn Kb 21 371 510 

UMPrmrites. 206 174 145 

£107 15UQB496 
Land loiictt.«tj JM I® 
Land Sk f1 . 303 29.11 184 

nrndLemSOc 228 142 «J5n 

Uata&taSrbift 21 — — 

LoePror Sto lOp 280 1511 d&2 4 

130 18 W 145.75 
Da"5ci«S £146 
CoftcCm IWftVi _ (102 205 Q9N 

ipSoHdss JOp 225 U li TL75 

MEPC. 221 13 12 7.25 

UstatSiPUCkU 187 IBID 1365 
Ma>(boroughSp 37 J04 04 

Maftor E*MU-i 6S ^11 ^0 
Mclneme* 10p _36 ?16 OT JJ. 

McKay Secs TOP 127 6) 12 85 

morwnoSn.kSp 48 21 

Monntlerah 15> *\ \ 

MoumvlMvSp I”Of J! \ 

Muckiew 1 A 4 J 1 70 15 11 4 25 

Nr* Cuerainn So 90 


Dec June) Aberdeen Trust ._ 

Jan. SepL Aika In*. ... 

Dk July Alliance Inv.- 

Ocl May Alliance Inal.— 

No*. Jufy AJlrtimd Inc- 

Nov. Juft Do. Capital- 

Dec. Juft Ambrose Inv. Inc. 

— Do. Cap._ 

OeL Ma, Amencan Trust ._ 
— American TsL 'B' 

Aug Mm. Anglo Am. Secs ... 

SepL Apr Angfo-lnL O*- 

— Do. Asset ShL — 

June Dec. Angto-ScoL Inv... 

Aog Feb. Archimedes loc. . 

_ Do. Cta 50o.... 

Dk June ft Argo Inv l AS II. 
Aug Mar. Ashdown liw.- 

- Asset Special..—. 
January At Urea Balt. 1 Op 
October Atlantic Assets — 

— Ba<l>e GHtort Japan 

N.F.My.Au. Bankers'In*.- 

December Berry Trust.- 

No* June BIshopsqateTsl. 
May Dk Border 6 Sun. lOp 

Jan. SrpL BremarTsl- 

Am- Sept BnL Am. & Gen.. 

Aj> j, 0 Jan British Assets — 

May No* BnL Em. Sees. 5p 

Feb Aug. Bm 1nd.6Gen.DlA 

□k JimeBriL Invest—. 

to Am Broaosjone t2Qp) 

Apr- Aug Brtireier In*-- 

DK tag Caledonia In**..... 

Jon. Dk Cambrian art Gen.. 

— Do. Cap 7>^i- 

May Camellia liras. lOp . 
SepL Mar. Cardinal Did—. 
June Chan t Is. Inc. Cl. 

Do. Cap. .— • ■ 

Aug Uar. Charter Trust — . 

— Child Health £1 .. 

Mar. Sept City H. Com Inc.- 

- Do. Cap. (Cl). „ 
Apnl City ft For. In*... 

Nor June City of Oriord- 

Mar SepL CUwrixxne 50p.. 

Feb Aug. Continentlft Ind. 

March Cres'nt Japan SOp 
— Cystic Fibrosis £1 

Feb Aog Oaoae (loc 1- 

— Do. >Caol2p- 

Aug Feb Derby TsL Inc. £1 
— Do. Cap. SOp .... 

Dec. Juft Dominion ft Gen . 

Am Aug Deayion Japan ... 
May Dk Drayton Com. .. 

Apr- Ayg. Drayion Fdr East. 

_ Da Warrant 1 .1C 91 
Am A« Drayion Preimrr . 
No* Mw Dualvest Inc 50p. 

Do Capital £1... 
Jan. July Dund«? ft Lon 
Apnl Edrttairgh Am T>1 
Junr Ore Edinburgh In* 

Drc Junn EDITH 

Jjn July Elpslra In* Til . 

frt Au9 Elect, ft Gen 

EwftRe. lV. IS 
Ko. July Eng ft Internall 
(let Apnl Ed? ft N Y Tru-J 
Srty Mar Eng ft Scot inv 


1 Last) Or 1TM 
Price I ft I Nit CYt I fir's 

123a: 15U1M33 LOj 30 
(O* 311 105 10 40 

106 3111 297 1.8 3.4 

440 6911LS LO 3.7 

72 HD) 7.25 LO 144 

264 ffiffi 006 10 00 

71 ».n 170 LO 147 

101 - - - - 

87 69 225 LI 3.7 


Finance, Land, etc. 

Seek | Price 1^1 £ |cw|to!p/E ^ - 


Eastern Rand 

276 I 4! 


PM DK 


Airoyt! Smitten. 293 29 U slS.Ol 5ffi 3.9 


- liedpeataBelt. IS - 

— UrtemuKtaCl- 58 

- Do. 5%CienPr<CL 54 31 

— Argyie Trwt— 32 - 

October tataTiMbgBlOPi- 68 t 




Grooivlei 25c 
Kinross Rl 
Leslie 65c 
Mariewale RO05 


i.n f73 LO 14.7 December Antbortty lot. 20p. 70 1275 — 

7.,; 7, 7, — Bcmusbond- 33 7A 35 

69 225 LI L7 g^ar. Juft Britannia Arrow- 49 2D.9 1L5 

— “ TV, Feb to Ceotrewa, Trap.. 104 LO 

fii li J _.*~ J ^SESSST5S;- *8 *il SS 
swi h -■•aftffa sjp 


~ 0JL Mar. SepL S. African Ld 3S> 
30 1713 Aug. Frt. Vtakloidpin 70c 
T. -TL May No*. Wintaftaak Rl 
September [Wrt. Nigel 25c 


29150(25) 
£3 45U.4 
- H - 
10 3.9 385 


465 108220 I 281 60 r ’ 

450 1JU330 69|105 j Cnv r r e Ug wc lor con*ersion of Uiwesuot now rapid ng for dhridend; 

£0 1 — S J w rentdnp oofy lor reoncted dhtaewf. 

Lt7 I — J amu —110.3 ft Corer dors m aitow for shvn wMch mey also rank for dhwSendai 

S22 “5 _L0 I — I 05 a future date. No P/E ratio usually prmriued. 

232 | 150)125 I 15) 7.7 M No pm value. 

B.Fr Beiman Fraucv. Fr. French Francs. « Yield based on 
aMumptfon Treasury Bill Rate stays unctopgnf m«d maturity of nock 
— _ a Ta* free, h Flgwes beard on prospectus nr whr ofHciM n dumt 1 

to c Gmks. d Dtadrnd rate paid or payrtie op part of capita/, cover 

_ . based on dMdmd m lull capital, a ftrdenanion rind, f Flat yield 

Rajld g Assumed fltwdtnu ana jneid. b Assumed Btotand and yieia after scrip 

,_ w . . ftsoe. j Payment hten ramtal sources, b Kenya, m leeerta h i g h e r then 

54i. ,7J —. prerious iota), a Rights hue praftta. g Ewiangsbased on mtMmnwy 

£17iy 29A^W50e 130} t Ogam. % DMdmd red yield erc/udr a special wmnL t Inftcalrd 

LLOlxd ILllQLlOOcl ft I 65 pwldend: cover retaes to prerious dMfeid, PIE ratn based oa late? 

490 — J —j —j — armed earnings, a Forecart Addend: cover bated 00 previous year - -. 

700 lHL2) Q20c I ft | L7 cameras. « t i u b iecl ■ local tu. a Dividend c o iei In ran, of 100 

times, y ftutdend art yieW based on merger terms, t Dividend art 
0,_J *iefd i e cta te a special payment Corer does not rooiy to wee Lll 

I '“ na peymrre. A Net dnudead end yteltf. I Preference dhfdert passed or 

276 4101 Q41c LS 80 deferred. C CuaeMua C Mmmaim tender price. F DWdert ara 

388 — — — — yield based on mtw p ect u s or otter official esrinates lor 

228 92 — — — 1983-84. G Assumed dnldmd art yield after pewflng scrip And/nr 

un 15. U 10170c L4 ± nghtsrssue. H Drddrad art yield based on promecus or od*r official 

mi -, m2 Qllftc ft 60 esUmatrs tar 1984. K Fipm based on prospectus or otter officio' 

08 4.1D 0127c L7 40 esuntaes tor 1988-83. M Pbrfdert art yfcM based on prospect u s or 

■m. 1 v ns, 15 c j other official esumaiec for 1903. N D i vidend art yield based oa 

434 111; 041c * 66 prmpectpsmotterottteta)rttlmnesfor 19B2-83. P (tombased 

6M 161 075c ft 75 on mospecus or otter offtebd rsunaies for 1982 0 Gross. T Figures 

278 3112 Q30c 49 64 SSSttaeS'w^ittHdlrt- serin Issue- u- m rirttv n » 

£jjjz IH i _2 5 9 Aopj t* muq85. <1 « awarta; as n scrip luur: w n iignu. n ex 


SP 


aU; dl n capful dbtnbution. 


95 15.11 25 LO 30 _ ^ itco IrtL lOp „ 608 

94 3172 84 LO 128 |xU«hX05... 12 

— - — - Feh. July Fasfnoe 6 Gra 5p 248 

100. 511 Q13% U U FA Aug Handiro Trust-. 100a 


fDataCUhsfiCraJ E76 l«j QB%( SiriJJj ” ^ 

tota-lfc- 600 4dg45 LJ 11 ^-7 Frt. tag DeeHraMRO0D 

Ev Lan ds HXi .- 12 ffifl 00 2.M 75 84 Aug. Doorniordem Rl 

Fash«a6G»5p 248 2D ft £14.4 LB *162 w Feb. Dririontem Rl 

HandiroTrust-. lOOrt 311/5.71 £H 82(71 > ^rw EtamhrwtiSId. 


Far West Rand 


770* Jll 69 ft 30 jm, ’ HarigdrtTrt. 5p_ 32 

34 29.11 sZO.63 — 26 w, ftHawParSSl. 81 

U4 TIE 11 13 L4 ^ 85 

f-i 9 H Jr OA Itar. let. I*. Ta. Jw. U 3M 
113 UM 0.4 10 05 Investment Co.. 30 


85 ®2 H to Mar. Id Ire Ta.Jw.U 388 U 060 

L13 IflH 0.4 10 05 Sepieieber Investment Co.. 30 W.7 dl7! 

1131? 170 i4.0 LO 5.0 p^Sept. KMuizi k5/-_ 50* 31) NQ55 

213 7511 L8 LI L2 April^ KrilocX 5p .... 26 15 2 0-43 

124 111 35 LO 4.0 _ DeltaS^ Sp 221, 15 2 0.43 

111 30 12 40 Aug Mar. Ktai'a Tata 10P- 143«t 310 110 

62p 1312 *2.2 L7 5.1 „owaraer Kwahu lOp.— 16 111 10 


721, 7&J 26 ' * 5.2 

134 29)5 148 LO 52 f*’ 


Dttof 3ti 5.7* 21 Dee EMredGId 

JZ — — rem — — rah AjO BSfiUTtl R l_ 

S "‘W 1-2 Fe6 aS Safest Rl 

® Itf&s ^ l? 1 !® Frt- AugfOoofGotoRl 

W U 08.0 2.1 ^ FetL AiA UtLirXHi Rl 

» W.7 4175 20 8.3(70) E. Southwaf 50c 

S? - it n?*® K ddtaf Aug. Frt. Stiffontem50c 

^6 , * 0.43 10 2.4 46.1 Mar. SepL Vaal taels 50c 

n*vi 4 A Aug Vcnterspost Rl-„ 

43** jy 1 J-2 J-? 1L0 64 Feb. Aeg. Western Areas Rl | 

16 111 10 11 8 9150 Mar. SraL Western Deeo R2 


Wig 131 
£42% U 
402 

CUS 

£24 
873 
336ed 
£54% 
£33% 
£29 
£44% 
£33% 
UEP- 

cm 


SepL Western Deep R2 


H H JAP. Ntw Loo. Merchant.. 44 J1U tu 

172 2911 50 LO 4.2 — Do. Deft!_ 34 - — 

2 « B« I 9 ^ h 2 15 Am to toTtairttoajows m - arv 

335 u 7.85 J 34 Junt Frt M.ftG. Grft*.. 387 p-I 15.0 

331M 31] 335 f 4 3 NowBaer Maprfie liravTOp 78 15 U 3.0 

610 15 1j hl318 LI 3.1 _ Varan Can. Corn. 220 — • 

41 3112 sO0 LI 21 Nor Martin (RP15p 425 18.10 10.9 

61 — — — — Frt. Aog Mercantile House 7SCatf 311 tl4J 


fcssffift affiSK 



O.F.S. 


5.p flic — uar. Sept. Free State Dew 50c 725 

10 5-flSJ Jon. Dk F.S.Gedutd 50d _ £36% 

09 61 (HD May No* Harmony 50c __ £16% 

~ — — — LoraiwRl. 543 

Z-9 3.7 114 ^ Dec. Pres. Braref 50t.. £35% 


430 n. 
Ul i 


Ul J" SemeutKT ttfrL Coor. ML Ip—I £19% -J8S-2 b 

7g 13 3 IB 42 ura.Tnm.Tdta £20% 20.3 0420 Li 


270 Tti - - - 

l Ob ^td 317 3.7 LO 5.0 

» 2 309 1299 To 117 
336 - - - — 

■sni-- - 

138 HI 5.5 10 57 

161 171 6.95 10 6 2 

374 1312 13.0 LO 50 

41b U 15 ft 0.5 


— Mnrco Fund Inc. 225 161 — — — — I Jun. 

T. Sept Mills ft Allen.-. 335 4IS 110 24 47U.* 1 

50 Ocl star N.MC Uta )2l». Ulj 16f 0.75 L4 9 3 It 

—, — Irena**) 190] Sa- 514 - 014c ft L7 ft 

117 Dec OceawCons. Ire. 64 15 51 W.7S 30 17 27 ' 

“ May 5*pL Parana* lOp .. 31 69 10 7 13 3.2 33.i 

~ T riay No* Part Place In*. 175 410 5 0 L9 4.1171 

H - Sri Wl Pig Ra Prl Q4% #31 - - - - 

|2 May to Sitarremes Zljp. 55 111 0200% - 78 - 


2.9 3.7 114 j^. Dec. Pres. Brand 50c . 

3Lll tl40 20 27 UN ^ Dec Pres Steyn50c... 

= J8S2 LO 2-4 { Frt SL Helena Rl....-, 

263)0420 L0|20| 4 May No*. Unrselfl- 


TJ Jun. Ok Wei Lem 50c.- f 

53 W Mm- Dec W Holding;50c... 1 


£39 
£31% 
£ 10 % 
£00% j 151 
£38% I m 



REGIONAL AND IRISH 
« 50 STOCKS 

20 50 The fotluweeg Is a s e le ct i on of regional art Irhhaadg. the latter being 
ft LO rented bi iritt currency. 

14 L } IRISH 

LS 40 Adsaoy In* 200 ._ 49 . Each. 15pc 19«J... €100 . 

26 45 Bcronms- ----- 178 . N* 9%%B4V>.- E02% *% 

ft 45 Wertr. £it- »p. «S Pto 13%97(02— £94% ♦% 

ft 1L1 QJa — AU lance Oes.- IIS . 

ft 70 PfSfl* SP--- ** Arnott- 190 . 

20 IB PT a| 9 S,, J £J - •— CatTOfl IPJ.I_ BI . 

“ mount Brew. 105 . Concrete PrOdt. — <S . .. 

t tt HrtUraO»d - » . Hedon ■ Hldgs i — 15 . 

fn * LO.M. Stm. €1.. - Wd Ins. Cerpn. IreUnd 340 . 

J-«l + Pnrv(C.H.I M ... 02 .... Rdom —_ ^ 77 

Hldgi W .... lacabTT. . 81 


. OPTIONS 

i" 79 3-month Call Rates 

13 49 

in 7 0 Inttrtriah HonseM Fraser. 15 Uld. Draper*.7 I 

S3 70 Allied-Lyoas. - 15 LC 1.-. 24 Vickm.. ...I 12 

^ BOC Grp. 17 -Imps”-... 10 Wpolworth Hid ..I IS I 

B.S.R . A i.Cl-..8 

ICe Bjbcock - . 10 Latimbe.. — 16 P ro perty 

«• 7 , H SSSE,*^:: 8 SSife".: S &aSs-j& 

£16 29 U Q133c 30 49 <u— Cirde 44 LUtk Bar* .. 35 if 

02% 1312 0110c 20 51 SSs,. ZZ & 4 » 

£83 410 rtHWk 11 * BDrtrrv... .... 19 London Bndk. 11 5^^-- H 

£45 1312 Q315c 36 42 Bm.Areoreac* . 28 Lueasinds.- 12 SnramPraiSr* U 

2«5 Uli 1L0 25 6.4 B.A.T - 50 ■■Mams" .. 12 3 

537 20 ) 245 1.0 65 BrownU»._.. 4 Mrits (S Soncr._ 16 — 

29 74 Ll 15 64 Breton(hd.24 MidtandBaM... 30 

10 34 SuraJuifcZZ"'. 8 Nat.WBL _ Bai* 38 BnLPewiei |n i.. 26 

m « mS li 48 Deoenhams-. V, P&ODU_ 1* Burma*Od.- 12 

ffS. .¥,] H 5-2 Distiller*.-. « Plesse*.... 50 CtarteraaU-5 

Of* “ J-B Duirtp - 5»i Ratal £IkL- _ 45 JfCA. ■ 

606 29 J QZff 12 L5 Eagle5iar_ 30 P H M .... A Premier—. 4 

727M 311 Q4to 14 37 F0r.cZ..,'.. 4 Rre*Ora-Ork-. 15 Sh«.. . 3S 

40» IB W — “ — Gen. Accident. . 38 Reedlntnl_ 26 Irnmtrol- 22 

Q35c 30 3.3 Gen-Etectnc- 24 Seres. .. 9 Ultranttr—. _. 42 

lQ94c 1.4 57 Glare 90 TI -- 13 _ 

21 4.1 Grand Mel 25 Teste.. 8 *«et 

♦ 5.8 JUS'*'. M - » CtonerCons. . . 20 

245M 3iy Q16e ft 39 * TnraHrerirs. U Cons Gold. .. 48 

G.K.N. IS Turner & Newall 4 Ltnrin B 

Hawse, S,dd. 30 UnHe-e. 65 R»T Zinc " ' 42 


3.2)33.6 May 

4-3170 ^ 

“J “ Jan. 


Finance 


|AfreCorpSASl.SO| 
July)Am. Am Coal 50c. 
Jty Anglo Amer. 10c . I 


May|S.£. C<t,pc Ann i €75 410 Q4V6 _ 57 - I Feb 


7 9 — I May tolArig Air. Gold Rl 


• as . Marti tol&riiin Bros. — _43M 3LU toLO — 3.3] — jan. 


Aua Angtouaal 50c.1 

JutyfChafter Cow. 2P- j 


- ! — I rJ.rJI May TTolue SAJI — .. 650 ITS K4c L4 2233.0 fctay Dec. Com GoW Fields. 

17.11 40 Llnl3.3 _ j ua Carol &tt50» 175 - 08 }-jJ 07 — jutj, May Eatt Rand Coe lOp 


-ft - r-J.T. 


Dec West poo/in*.... 40ril 311(116 III 4 1|3L9 od. 


317M 3112214 1.0 100 ' T _ Uvri*Z«li-'5o 40 -1 - 

379 — — — -- Drtcnber jVorkyeen lQp 26%d IM ffij 0 S3 

2« ffifl 85° 8° LB A * lr - Aira | Yule Cat ic> lOp 112 ! fflft 25 

193 2911 6 3 Ll 61 

78 166 0.85 ft 16 

M Sn5 » .3 OIL AND GAS 

66 1511 7 35 1 0 159 - ;fAmOilFw,20p 68 - 125 20|2 7j23i 

546 ^ T. T. Jarwari Aitml pel 20n 50 777 — “ — — 

134 1312 4 25 1045 _ EnmftWp 12 - — - - 28.' 

168 13 0 85 ft 07 (tAiiaimc Res 120 - — — — — 

91 18 W <212 11 3 3 Atlantis Res Int . 38 - — — — - 

77 ll! 1M21 10 41 . ABfrteto Expi". 93 - - - - - 

77i ; 1512 li 3 11 6 1 . Branonfi . 63 39 10 

162 3112 12 65 09 23 Dec Br.I Borneo lOp 272 15J1128 

335 - 0!5e ft ?ft _ VBnfCuiRe CS10 205 - 

146 2411 5.75 10 50 -u, u tl , Bm. Petroleum 324 69 2005 

139 : i: 4 35 ft 4 6 Jan Jui, Do 8"i W Cl 73 131! 5.6^ 

43 b9 15 09 28 BmrellOb S5 - B99 


0 7 - July May EM Rand Coo. lOp 

i Oa. MayGemr40c. 

— I — 64.6 uar Dec GoWFiehh5A25c 
♦J J8 ft Feb. Ort Jo‘burgCons. R2. 

30194 Frt. Uldde Wit 25c 

Mar. to M.noreo$BD14Q 

Mar. Sept New wits 50c. 

Nov On Rand London 15c. 

Jan July Kart Min. Praps. Rl 

Aug Feb Sentrust 10c- 

1 7IZ3 4 jan T'vaal Cons Ld HI 


“ „ _ St-pt Am. U.C. Invest Rl_ 

~ - 20.9 Ma. Vogels 2%c 


Branon £1 


63 I 38 10 — 


Diamond and Platinum 


TQ94c 1.4 57 Gk»o . 
£37% 129 ZU Q260c 21 4.1 GrandMei 
U3% UiQUtk. ft 5.8 - 

245M| 311J Q16c ft 39 £uarmar . 

(a.K.N .... . . 


335 - Q!5c I ft £9) _ HtiCaitaCSlO 205 

14b J9 111 5.75 1 10 5.6 Ko* May Bnt. Pcrroleum 324 
139 111 4 35 ft <6 ^ jm, DoB-iPfCI 73 
43 fe9| 15 I 09t 28 Bmo-ilOp S5 


c* stn No* May)Anglo-Am In*50c 
6 7 16 9 jp, to De Beers Dl 5* ... 
p - J-*. Aug Do. 40f* Pf R5 

S 9 ap, Oi( tiraiala Plat 20c , 

‘ ‘ »* May Lydentrarg l?ijc 

Nn May Rus Plot. 10c. 


£56 

17' 

WOOc 

498 

41 

1050c 

825 

il U 

Q200c 

620 

ft' 

075c 

355 

11 

03k 

43S 

IBM 

Q35c 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


FINANCIAL FUTURES 


Mr Volcker, elections and oil 


BY COUN M1LLHAM 

Three major events dominated 
foreign exchange trading last 
week. Mr Paul Volcker, chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve 
Board made a statement to the 
U.S. Congress on Wednesday, 
and doubts about the contents 
of his speech overhung the mar¬ 
ket for several days. The initial 
reaction to his Congressional 
testimony was to sell the dollar, 
but this was never particularly 
heavy, and at the end of the 
week the U.S. currency was still 
hovering around the DM 2.40 

level. As foreign exchange 

traders continued to mull over 

Mr Volcker's words the general 

feeling in the market seemed to 

be that the Fed chairman bad 


provided very little in the way 
of new Information. 

One dealer suggested that the 
continued fight against inflation, 
when this is already down to a 
level of less than 4 per cent, has 
to be set against domestic in¬ 
terest rates of over twice this 
level, with the overnight Federal 
funds rate at about Si per cent. 
This tended to make him believe 
that a cut of up to 2 per cent 
in the U.S. discount rate would 
probably not lead to a wholesale 
(light of funds, although Mr 
Volcker would obviously con- 

sider such a move as potentially 

inflationary, outweighing its 
beneficial effects oo economic 
growth. 


Another significant factor was 
the decision of the West German 
Constitutional Court to allow the 
general election r/ March 6 to 
lake place. 

The effects of the ruling were 
fairly short lived however, be¬ 
cause although it was hoped that 
the ruling conservative coalition 
might continue in power for the 
time being without an election, 
fears that the Social Democrats 
will return to office have tended 
to fade on recent poll predic¬ 
tions. 


The other major event was 
the announcement of a cut of 
about S3 a barrel in the price of 
North Sea oil. Sterling's value 
has been discounting a reduction 
in oil prices for some time. A 
cut of between S2.50 and $4 was 
thought unlikely to have much 
effect on the pound, and this 
proved to be correct, with sreri- 
mg finishing unchanged against 
the dollar on Friday and only $ 
cent down on the week. Its 
trade-weighted index was 0.2 
lower at S0.7. 


FORWARD RATES AGAINST STERLING 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 



Spot 

1 month 

3 month 

6 month 

12 month 

Dollar . 

. 1.542S 

1.5398 

1.5352 

1 5312 

1 5283 

0-Mark . 

. 3.7023 

3.6863 

36525 

3 6118 

3.5377 

French Franc . 

. 10.490 

10.5850 

10 8075 

11 0320 

IT Z716 

Swiss Franc . 

. 3 0850 

3.0638 

3.0298 

2-9765 

2.8878 

Japanese Yen . 

. 361 0 

359.7 

357.1 

353.5 

347.5 



ECU 

central 

rales 

Currency 
amounts 
against ECU 
February 18 

% change 

from 

central 

rate 

V, change 
ad|usted lor 
divergence 

Divergence 
limit “m 

Belton Franc ... 

44 9704 

45 1046 

+0.30 

+1.67 

-*-1.5501 

Danish Krone ... 

8.23400 

8.10217 

— 1.60 

-0.23 

+■1.6430 

Gentian D-Mark 

2.33379 

2.28927 

-1.91 

-0.54 

-*-1.0888 

French Franc ... 

6.01387 

6.49126 

-J.85 

-0.48 

+1.3940 

Dutch Guilder ... 

2.57971 

2.53014 

-1.92 

-0.55 

+1.5004 

Irls.lt Punt. 

0.691011 

0.689911 

-0.16 

+ 1.21 

±1.6691 

Italian Lira . 

1350.27 

1321.01 

-2.17 

-1.37 

+4.136S 




BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY 

BILL TENDER 

Feb. 18 Feb. 11 

Feb. IB Fob. 11 


I'lOOm noom 


Changes are far ECU. therefore positive change denotes a 
weak currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Times. 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


Silicon offer.... 

Total of 

applications .... Ed56.53m £432m 
Total allocated. .. riOOm JL'lOOm 
Minimum 

accepted bid.... £97.345 '£97.34 
Allotment at 

minimum level.. 27-g 6* 


Top accepted 

rate of discount. 10.6492$ 10.67% 

Average 

rate ol discount 10.6345$ 10.6042% 

Average yield. 10.92^ 10.89$ 

Amount On offer 

at next tender .. filOOm £100m 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS CURRENCY RATES 


Feb. 18 


8 


Note Rates 


i Bank of Morgan 
Fob. 18 . England Guaranty 

, Index Change % 


Argentina Peso .. 89,319-89,359 57,800 57,850 
Australia Dollar.. 1.5930 1.5950 1.0325 1.0330 
Brazil CruSeiro .. 451.69 452.69 291.95-293.41 
Finland Markka- 8.2340 8.2600 5.3560 5.35BO 
Creek Drachma- 126.787-130.005 03.10-83.40 
Hong Kong Dollar IO.IB‘4 10.19;, 5.5950 6.6000 

Iran Rial. . 12B.5Q- 83.95' 

KuwaitDwari'KD* 0.449 Q.450 0.29DB 0.2909 
Luxembourg Fr.J 72 90 73.00 47.26 47.28 

Malaysia Dollar- 3.4950 3.5025 2.2650-2.2650 
New Zealand Dir/2.1300-2.1370 1.3840 1.3860 
Saudi Arab. Rryal 5.3095 S.3150 3.4380 3.4390 
Singapore Dollar 3.1875 3.1950 2.0645 2.0665 
Sth.African Rand 1.6845-1.6855 1.0920-1.0930 
UJLE. Dirham.... 1 S.6705 S.6770 3.5715-3.6730 


Auetna.... 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

: France. 

Germany... . 

, Italy. 

Japan. 

■Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 
United States 
. Yugoslavia.. 


. 25.9326.25 
75.60-76.60 
13.09-13.22 
. 10.47.10.57 

3.70 3.74 
2110 2155 
362-366 
. 4.0BI--4.131? 
.. 10.86 10.96 
140-155 
. 192 I, -207 >4 
11.34 11.44 
. 3.07l 3 -5.l0l» 
.. 1.53! 3 .1.56!3 
.1 105 114 


Sterling.' 

U.S. dollar. 

Canadian dollar... 
Austrian schilling. 

Belgian franc. 

Danish kroner . 

Deutsche mark.... 

Swiss franc-. 

Gutldor .* 

French franc -. 

Lira ... 

Yen. 


50.7 

119.1 

90.1 

120.7 
94.0 

84.1 

12B.6 

152.1 

119.1 
74.4 
53.3 

146.7 


-39.5 
+ 9.9 
-17.2 
+ 29.6 
-2.3 
- 10.0 
+ 55.2 
+ 107.2 
4 27.5 
— 18.9 
—58.5 
+ 39.4 


■Soiling 

rates 



THE 

POUND 

SPOT AND FORWARD 


Fob 18 

Day’s 

Spread 

*/« Three 

Close One month p.a. months 

% 

p.a. 


Based on trado weighted changes from 
Washington agreement December 1S71. 
Bank of England index (bass average 
1975 = 100). 


Bank. Special European 
Fab. 18 , rata ; Drawing Currency 
' % ' Rights Unit 


0.616431 

0.952077 

1.16629 

16.0901 

45.1046 

8.10217 

2.28927 

2.53014 

6.49126 

1321.01 

225.024 

6.73118 

123.00B 

7.02490 

1.90292 

79.5936 


Sterling . ... 
U.S. S 

Canadian*.. 
Austria Sch 
Belgian F .. 
Danish Kr . 
D mark .... 

Guilder . 

French F. 

Lira. 

Yen . 

NorwgnKr... 
Spanish Pta 
Swedish Kr 
Swiss Fr .. .. 
Greek Drch 


813 

9.43 
4Ai 
111? 
10 
5 

41? 

9‘I 
18 
51; 
' 9 


0.708964 

1.09464 

18.5126 

51.8695 

9.53454 

2.63206 

2.91010 

7.46435 , 

1518.81 

255.380 

7.74458 

141,427 

8.09596 

2.18786 

91.7856 


9 

41? 

_20l; _ ___ 

CS/SDR "rale"lor Feb 17: iImCuT 


THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


Feb IB 


Day's 

spread 


Close 


One month 


% 

p.a. 


Three 

months 


p.a. 


US. 1.5365-1.5505 

Canada 1.8820-1.8970 
NeUilnd. 4.07'i-4.11 
Belgium 72.68.73.25 
Denmark 13.06-13.17 
Ireland 1.1130-1.1220 
W. Gcr. 3.68'r3.72 
Portugal 139.2S-143.2S 
Spain 1 SB.50-200.00 
Italy 2.131-2,143 
Norway 10.S7-10.Se 
France 10.47-10.53 
Sweden 11.36-11.42 
Japan Xah-363 1 , 

Austria 25.92-26.12 
Swilz. 3-06V3-09S 

Belgian rate Is tor convertible lrants 
Six-month forward dollar 1.16-1.11c 


1.5420-1.5430 
1 8880-1 -8890 
4.08'j-4.09 1 ; 
72.00-73.00 
13 07-13.09 
1.1155-1.1175 
3 69>4-3.701, 
141.00-143.00 
138.90-199.20 
2.132V2.134 1 } 
10.87-10.88 


0.30-0.25c pm 
0.32-0 22c pm 
2'j-1 \c pm 
7.17c dis 
*V5 7 «oie dis 
0 30-0.43p dts 
IVIHpl pm 
510-1285c dis 
130-Z30C dis 
15-l9lire dis 
IVZ'aoree dis 
Kt.4as-I0.49i, 8VlO‘=c dis 

11.37-11.38 Sore pm-IS dis 

3GOV361 1 , 1.40-1.20y pm 

25.97-26.02 11S-9>,gro pm 

3.06-3.09 ZVI’ic pm 

Financial Iranc 75 70-75.80. 
pm. 12-mbntli 1.50-l-35c pm. 


2.14 0.76-0.71 pm 
1.72 0.80-0.70 pm 
5.87 6V8 pm 
— 1.97 50-60 dis 
-4 SO Z2V33S dis 
-3.92 1.08-1 Jri a is 
5.27 pm 

-75.84 775-2320d«i - 
-10.85 435-535 dis 
-9.56 58 1 ,-63 , ,dis 
-1.79 6V7>« dis 
-10.87 30^-32’«di s - 
-0.33 1V-2 3 . dis 
4.32 4.00-3.80 pm 
4.90 34-29 h pm 

8.26 pnt 


1.90 

1.59 

6.11 

-3.01 

-7.01 

-4.28 

5.40 

43.59 

-9.75 

11.44 

-2.67 

72.10 

-0.72 

4-32 

4.88 

7.94 


UKt 

Ireland) 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

W. Gcr. 

Portugal 

Spam 

Italy 

Norway 

Franca 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switt. 


2.14 0.76-0.71 pm 1.SQ 
5.64 2.20-2.00 pm 6.08 
-0.64 0.11-0.14rfie -0.41 
3.79 2.87-2.77 pm 4.26 
—4.4S 58-62 dis -5.08 
-4.94 S't-lOh dis -4.71 
3.08 2.14-2.09 pm 3.53 
-78.05 550-1550d» -45.53 
-13.47 36S-41Sdis -12.07 
-1236 46V49dis -13.80 
-4.0B 7M4S.S0dia -4.47 
-14.12 24>,-25>,diS -14.71 
-2.85 4.30-4.80dis -2.47 
2.18 1.44-136 pm 239 
2.7S 14-11>, pm 3.02 
5.85 3.08-3.03 pm 6.12 
t UK and Ireland are quoted In U.S. eurroncy. Forward premiums and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and not to the individual currency. 
Belgian mta is tar convertible francs. Financial franc 49.05-49.15. 


1.5365-1.5505 

1.3770-1.3855 

1.2235-13260 

2.6465-2.6600 

47.20-47.43 

8.4700-8.5375 

23860-2.4100 

91.00-93.00 

128.60-129.65 

1.381-1,388>, 

7.0480-7.0785 

6.7900-6.8300 

7-3740-73960 

233.00-235.20 

16.83-16.90i, 

1.9880-2.0025 


1.5420-1.5430 
1.3840-1.3855 
1.2240-1.2245 
2 6490-2.8510 
4735-4738 
8.4750-8.4850 
2.398S-2.3996 
91.50-93 00 

128.85- 128.95 
1.383-1384 
7.0480-7.0560 
6.8000-6.8050 
73740-7.3840 

233.85- 233.95 


030-0-25c pm 
0.70-0.60c pm 
O.OS-O.OSc dis 
039-0.79C pm 
16’j-18’iC dts 
3-4ore dis 
0.64-0.59pf pm 
3S0-850C db 
120-170c dis 
134-151 ire dis 
1.99-2.90ore dis 
71>-8>«c db 
1>r-2ore dia 
0.45-0-40c pm 


16.834-16.844 4>«-34gro pm 
1.9875-1.9985 130-0.95c pm 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


Feb. IS . Pound Stvilng U.S. Dollar Doirtsohcm'k Japanese Yen FrenchFrancSwlm Franc butch Guild'; Italian lira Canada Dollar Belgian Franc 


Pound Storting 
U.S. Dollar 


1 

0.648 


1.543 

1. 


3.703 

8.400 


361.0 

834.0 


10.49 

6.801 


3.086 

8.000 


4.090 

2.658 


3134. 

1383. 


1.B89 

1.224 


72.93 

47.29 


Deutschemark 
Japanese Yen 1,000 


French Franc 10 
Swiss Franc 

Dutch Guilder 
Italian Lira 1,000 

Canadian Dollar 
Belgian Franc 100 


MONEY MARKETS 


Sent into hibernation 


Hopes of lower London 
interest rates continue to centre 
on events in the U.S. The Bank 
of England's buying rate for 
bills from the money market 
has been 11 per cent in all 
bands since clearing bank base 
rates wore increased in ihe 
middle of last month. In recent 
weeks hopes have risen that a 
cut in the official dealing rate on 
the longer dated bills would be 
the first sign that the authori¬ 
ties are prepared to encourage 
a reduction in base rates, but 
like the long awaiied cut in the 
U.S. discount rate this has yet to 
be fulfilled. 

In these circumstances the 
market has reacted lo the cold 
weather by drifting into a stale 
of semi-hibernation, and may 
only awake in the Spring if the 
Federal Reserve gives it a prod. 

Discount houses became so 
accustomed to making substan¬ 
tial profits on falling interest 
rates throughout most or last 
year, that they are now looking 
for similar opportunities, albeit 
on a smaller scale, in lfW3. The 
houses are therefore reluctant 
to sell bills outright to relieve 
day-to-day shortages, preferring 
to engage in repurchase agree¬ 
ments, which tend lo have the 
unfortunate characteristic of 
rolling shortages forward a few 
weeks. Large payments of 
Petroleum Revenue Tax are due 
at the beginning of March, but 


at least the market will be mov¬ 
ing out of the seasonal tax pay¬ 
ing period, although the refin¬ 
ancing of maturing bills in the 
hands of the Bank of England 
will probably continue to be the 
major factor draining fund* 
from the market 
Longer term interest rates 

LONDON MONEY RATES 


were virtually unchanged last 
week, but the reversed yield 
curve steepened slightly as 
large day-to-day credit shortages 
pushed up rates at the short end 
of the market. 

Elsewhere in Europe, Amster¬ 
dam rates were steady while 
Frankfurt rates declined and 


Paris rates were firmer. The 
Bank of France kept its money 
market intervention level at 121 
per cent, but call money climbed 
steadily to 1212 per cent from 
12} per cent. In Frankfurt 
ample liquidity pushed. call 
money down to 5.60 per ceni 
from 5.60 per cent. 



' Sterling 


Local 

Local Auth.' 

Finance 

Discount 


Eligible 

Fine 

Fob. 18 

Certificate 

Interbank 

Authority 

negotiable 

House 

Comp; ty Market .Treasury 

Bonk 

Trade 


of deposit 

. 

deposits 

bonds 

Deposits 

Deposits Deposits 

Bills + 

Bills* 

Bills* 

Overnights. 

_ 

lotsiaij 

_ 

- | 


Ult-114i iois-hn: 

— 

- 

— 

2 days notice 

— 

— 

Ilia 


— 

- 1 — 1 

— 

— 


7 daya or ...... 


— 


— - I 

— 

nij ! — : 

livilrf 11-lUa 

— 

— 


7 days notice 


liu-llte 

n* 


— 

— 

— 


One month ... 

! llty-llJe 

11™ 11.7. 

11*4 

12 -115* j 

11* 

llte-lln; 11 : 

lidi-llte 10 J i-tQ7» 

Hi 


11JS 

Two months 

11 *-11 <4 

11,.; 11'a 

11 1 H 

1144 -1 1*9 I 

llJfl 


iar 8 

Ilia 

Three months 

ll;,-li,'.. 

11,-i 11Je 

Ills 

llte-UU 1 

11 >4 

— 10*4-lOfa lOsa-lOi 

10^4 

UN 

Six months . 

10'iios* 

loi 9 ii.;- 

10T„ 

LOii-lcna 1 

11 


— 

lOjl-lOls 

10 £ 

Nine months. 

lOrf-lOif 

io;.-:-u 


11-10% 1 

lo;:,- 


— 1 

— 


One year. 

Two years. 

10,T;. 101a 


1012 
IDT. 

lOTe-lOij 

10* 


= 




ECGD Fixad Rale Export Finance Scheme IV Average Rate lor interest period January 5 to February 1 1983 (inclu¬ 
sive) 11.327 per cent. 

Local authorities and finance Houses seven days' notice others seven days fixed. Long-term local authority mortgage 
rales nominally three years 114 par cent; lour years 114 per cent; five years 114 per cent. 4>Bank bill ralBS in tabic 
are buying rates (or prime paper. Buying rata far (our month bank bids 104 per cent: four month trade bill S 114 per 
cent. 

Approximate selling rata (or one month Treasury bills 10t*n-H per cent: two months 104-104* per cent and three 
months 10 *z-1Q“ji pci cent. Approvimoia selling rate tew ono month bank bills 11 per cent: two month* 10“n-1D u i* par 
cent and three months 10 a »j-10 1 Hi per cent: trade bills 11 K n per cent: iwo months T14 per cent and three month 114 per 
cent. 

Finance Houses Bees Rates (published by ihe Finance Houses Association) 11 per cent from February 1 1383. 
London and Scottish Clearing Bank Rates (or lending 11 per cent. London Deposit Rates tor sums at seven days notice 
B per cent. 

Treasury Bills: Average tender rate of discount 10.6345 per cent. Certificates o( Tax Deposit (Series B). Deposits 
Ol £700.070 and over held under one month 114 per cent: One-three month 114 per cent: three-shc month 11 per cent: 
six-12 month 104 par cent. Under £100,000 104 per cent Irani February 16. Deposits held under Senes 3-5 104 per cent 
The rate lor all deposits withdrawn for cash 84 per cant. 


INTEREST RATES 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 
(Market closing rates) 


F«6. 18 


Short 

term 


7 days 
notice 


Month 


Throe 

Months 


SIX 

Months 


Ono 

Year 


ter ling. 

1.8. Dollar.... 
Ian. Dollar .. 
1 . Guilder. 

, Franc. 

leutsehm'rk 
r*nefi Franc 
aiian Uni.. 
leig. Franc- 

Ccnv. 

Fm.. 

'en. : 

1 . Krona. 

ala 5 .Sing.' 


Ills llba 

8aie8’a 

9-10 

4^-4,. 

Hh-Ht 

6ir-5r;- 

14-16 


11 IE 

11-* 12'e 
6U 6‘a 


HTflfl 


iivn*i 

ass 0-a 

84 91; 
Z'-i 4: a 
03,-6 
312-Sin 
16(2-18 
1914-2114 

12>-.- 14 
13 1C 4 
6.': 6 V 
14!,.161, 
8 


11-J llli 
84 9 
9 4 94 
4 4 -4 <a 
2\- 2m 
S.» 5ii 
23 24 
214 £3* 

134-14 

12>s-12Jb 

16lq.l7»a 

8i;-9,x 


ll.vli;,: 

ST. 

94-91- 
4 h 4 .i 
2T 6 8 
Sh-SSj 
Z3-24 
22>3 23se 

144 144 
1218-12,4 
*?»a 64 
17t 8 19 

9.1. •« .* 


lo::.. 1 ia 

8,4 

9 Hi 9Se 

47jj.5 
3 TV a-;:, 

5*)-34 
214 22 
22-2Z*b 

14 1413 
134 124 
5.V6J4 
174 18s<l 
94-9Js 


107„ 11 
913 9i* 
94 iota 
BU-BS* 

34 a:: 

5-;-5;:. 

184 194 
21l=-22la 

13 13l, 
13i* 124 

171,181b 

9« ;•»« 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING 

tll.OO a-m. FEBRUARY 181 


6 months U 

I.S. dodara 

6 months U.S. dollars 

bid 9 1 . ib 

offer 93/18 

bid 9 5: IB 

off or 9 7; IS 


ol the bid ond offered rates for SlOm quoted by the market to five reference banka 
at 11 em oech walking day. The banks era National Westminster Bank. Bank of 
Tokyo, Deutsche Bonk. 3anquS Nation Pie do Paris and Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


MONEY RATES 

NEW YORK 

Prime rate . If 

Fed funds (lunch-time)... 84-B4 
Treasury bills (13-weck) 7.96 
Treasury bills (26-week) B.fl 

GERMANY 

Lombard . B.O 

Overnight rata .. 5.50 

Ono month . G.47S 

Throe months . 5.775 

Sim months -. 5.75 

FRANCE 

Intervention rate . 12.5 

Overnight rate . 12.9375 

One month . 12.9375 

Three months . 13.125 

Si* months . 12JT1ZS 

JAPAN 

Discount rate . 5-5 

Call (unconditional) . 6.53125 

Bill discount (3-moiUh) 6.84375 

SWITZERLAND 

Discount rate . 44 

Overnight rate . 4-14 

0ns monin . 24-24 

Throe months . 2V3 


.NETHERLANDS 

Discount rate . 44 

Overnight rate . 5-54 

One month . 4VS 

Three month* . 4V5 

Sis months . 54-54 


$ CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

One month . 8,60-3.70 

Three months . 8.65-8.75 

Six months . 8.85-8.94 

One year . 9-20-9.40 

LONG TERM EURO S 

Two years . 104-11 

Thine yearc . 11-114 

Four yean . 114-114 

Fivo years . 114-114 

SDR LINKED DEPOSITS 

One month . 

Three months . 64-10 

Six months . 94-94 

One years . 9V9’« 

ECU LINKED DEPOSITS 

One month . II'm-II 1 *® 

Throe months .. 114-124 

Six months . 114-114 

One yaar . 104-114 


LONDON 


CHICAGO 


THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR 
Sim points of W0 : « 


U.S. Treasury Bonds (CBT) 8". 

Si00.000 32nds ol 10Q*. 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

March 

91.07 

91.08 

90 97 

90.91 

June 

90 78 

90.78 

90 70 

90 62 

Sept 

90.40 

90.40 

90.34 

90 26 

Dec 

90.19 

90.20 

9019 

90.00 

March 

89 30 

— 

— 

89.79 


volume 2.207 

Previous day's open me. 3.172 (3.208) 


THREE-MONTh STERLING DEPOSIT 


£250.000 points of 100'.. 


Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

March 

89 34 

89 38 

89.25 

B9.41 

June 

89.91 

89.95 

89.79 

B9.85 

Sept 

30.09 

30.10 

39.96 

B9.97 

Dec 

90 00 

90 00 

90 00 

90.01 

Volume 739 (466) 




Previous day's open int. 2.051 (2,434) 


March 

Juno 

Sept 

DCC 

March 

June 

s«pr 

Dec 

March 

June 


Close 

75-24 

75-06 

74-11 

73-27 

73-14 

73-04 

72-28 

72-21 

72-15 

72-10 


High 

75-26 

75-01 

74-11 

73-28 

73-14 

73-04 

72-28 

72-21 

0 

0 


Low 

75-05 

74-13 

73-25 

73-19 

72-30 

72-22 

72-16 

72-10 

0 

0 


Prev 

75-01 

74-08 

73-20 

73-05 

72-25 

72-16 

72-09 

72-03 

71-30 

71-25 


20-YEAR 12% NOTIONAL GILT 
CSC.000 32nds of TOO'. 

Close High Low Prev 

March 102-22 102-25 101-15 101-23 

June 102-10 102-14 101439 101-11 

Sect 101-23 101-26 101-23 100-27 

Volume 1.805 (2.077) 

Previous day's open int. 2.607 (2,326) 
Basis ouote (dean cash price of 154** 
Treasury 1999 less equivalent price of 
near futures contract) —4 to +4 cum. 
dni. 10/20 ex dnr. (32nds). 


STERLING £25.000 S per C 


Close High Law Prev 

March 1.5480 1.5480 1.5360 13455 

June 1 5410 15410 1.5310 1.5410 

Sept 1.5357 1 5357 1 5357 1.5357 

Volume 239 (821 

Previous day's open int. 924 (923) 


DEUTSCHE MARKS DM 125.000 
5 per DM _ 

Close High Low Prev 

March 0.4180 0.4249 0.4164 0.4189 

June 0.4216 0 4216 0.4204 0.4229 

Sept 0.4249 0.4249 0.4236 0.4260 

Volume 15 (Iff) 

Previous day's open int. 253 (251) 


U.S. 

points 

TREASURY BILLS 
of 100". 

(IMM) 

Sim 


Clue 

High 

Lew 

Prev 

March 

92-03 

82-18 

92 04 

91.99 


92.00 

92.08 

91.93 

91.90 


91.64 

91.71 

91.58 

91.53 

Dec 

91.25 

91.33 

91.22 

91.18 

March 

90.89 

90 93 

90.87 

90 84 

June 

90 61 

90.61 

90 60 

90.57 

Dec 

90.10 

90.10 

90.10 

90.00 

CERT. 

DEPOSIT 

(IMM) 

Sim points ef 

100 V. 






Close 

High 

Lew 

Prev 

Dec 

90.36 

90.40 

90.35 

90-29 

March 

91.42 

91.49 

91 40 

91.36 

June 

91.05 

91.16 

91.04 

90.99 

Sept 

90.66 

90.73 

90.66 

90.58 

3-MONTH EURODOLLAR 

(IMM) 

Sim 

points of 100*', 





Close 

High 

Low 

PlBV 

March 

90.78 

90 86 

90.77 

90.72 

June 

90.50 

90 58 

90.47 

90.42 


90.14 

90.20 

90 11 

90.06 

Dec 

89.86 

89.88 

89.80 

89.78 

Feb 

0 

0 

0 

a 


STERLING (IMM) Ss per £ 


SWISS FRANCS SwFr 125.000 
5 par SwFr 


Close High Low Prev 

March 0.5036 0.5004 0.5015 0.5049 

June 0.5114 — — 0.5130 

Sept 0.5190 — — 0.5206 

Volume 246 (44) 

Previous day's open int. 344 (344) 


0.870 

8.770 

0.417 

4.273 

1. 

10.36 

97.50 

1000. 

2.833 

29.06 

0.853 

8.546 

i.ias 

11.33 

676.2 

6910. 

0.510 

5.231 

19.70 

202.1 

0.953 

0.524 

1.470 

0.500 

| 8.530 

1 1.200 

344.1 

117.0 

10. 

3.400 

2.941 

1. 

3.899 

1.326 

2034. 

691.6 

1.600 

0.612 

69.54 

25.65 v 

0.244 

0.46S 

0.877 

0.725 

0.905 

1.735 

88.26 

169.2 

2.585 

4.917 

0.754 

1.446 

1. 

1.917 

521.6 

1000, 

0.462 

0.B85 

17-84 

84.19 

0.550 

1.571 

0.817 

2.114 

■ 1.961 

. 5.075 

191-2 

494.9 

5.555 

14.58 

1.654 

4.229 

2.166 

5.607 

1130. 

2925. 

1. 

2.589 

39.63 

100. 


JAPANESE YEN YIZ.Sm S per Y100 


Close High Low Prev 

March 0.4290 0 4291 0.4255 0.4303 

Juno 0.4316 0.4316 0.4294 0.4331 

Sept 0 4321 — — 0.4336 

Volume 172 (88) 

Previous day's open int. 349 (350) 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

March 

1.5425 

1.5480 

1.539S 

1.5425 

June 

1.5360 

1.5425 

1.5320 

1.5365 

Sept 

1.5320 

1.5380 

1.5320 

1.5335 

Dec 

1.5305 

1.5370 

1.5305 

1.5320 

March 

0 

0 

0 

0 

June 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GNMA 

(CBT) 

8*o si00,000 32nd o< 

100”, 





Close 

High 

Law 

Prev 

Match 

70-05 

70-06 

69-13 

69-13 

June 

69-05 

69-06 

68-11 

68-09 

Sapl 

68-10 

63-12 

87-19 

67-16 

Dec 

67-21 

57-21 

66-31 

66-28 

March 

67-06 

67-06 

66-23 

66-13 

June 

66-25 

66-25 

66-11 

66-00 

Sept 

66-14 

66-14 

66-00 

65-21 

Dec 

66-05 

66-05 

65-20 

65-12 
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65-30 

0 

a 

65-05 

June 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sept 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dec 

0 

0 

0 
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WEEKLY CHANGE IN WORLD INTEREST RATES 


* Fob. 18 

LONDON - 

Base rates 11 

7 day Interbank l|t.-llSj 

3 mth Interbank 11,'IHa 

Treasury Bill Tender 10.6545 
Band 2 Bills 2 2 

Band 2 Bills 11 

Band 3 Bills 11 

3 Mth. Treasury Bills .10^ 


change 


1 Mth. Bank Bills 
3 Mth. Bank Bills 

TOKYO 

One month Bills 
Three month Bills 

BRUBSELS 
One month 
Three month 

AMSTERDAM 
One month 
Three month 


•tor. 


11 .. 

10 u 


6.90625 

6.84375 


NEW YORK 
Unch'd Prime rates 
Federal funds 
3 mth Treasury Bills 
6 Mth. Treasury Bills 
3 Mth. CD 
FRANKFURT 
Lombard 

One Mth. Interbank 
Three month 

PARIS 

Intervention Rata 
One Mth. Interbank 
Three month 


Feb. 16 jchange 


—0.0303 
Lfnch 'd 
Unch'd 
Unch'd 
Unch'd 
Unch *0 


11 

ev-Bfe 

7.98 

8.11 

8.00 

6.00 

5.475 

5.775 


Unch ‘d 
Unch'd 


12 > 

12 ,. 


4.:- 

4 ' 


*.+ 


MILAN 
One month 
Three month 
DUBLIN 
One month 
Throe month 


121a 
12 . 
15!* 

18 1: 
19,* 

15-* 

I5te 


Unoh'd 

.— to 
-0.15 
-0.16 
-0.65 

Unch'd 

-0.10 

-0.10 

Unch'd 


Unch d 


_t, 


1 Band 4 IT. 
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Authorised Units—■continued^i 


Equity & Law Un.Tst Mngrs.feHbHcl 
Anwilum Rd. Wlgli Wvesnhc. @SM 33377 
Eure TM AC 49.1 32-7 -l.» 141 

Lawson Fund Manager* Ltd (a) (e)(9) 

43 Charlotte 5a- Edmbfih. 2. 031-225 6001 
AUft 4. Pm < S 30 9 30 ... 1.00 
Hilh Y/cW 19B 20.8*0 - II IP 


Th* Money Market Trust 

fi3 Qb vwtttrtl St IClk fit. 01-234 0QS2 

cjUTFum «i.1B .... 

7 ®«UftieSioriied—iterSi* DepeMi Ft**, - 


Insurances—continued 


Alban* Life Assurance Co Lid 
S Darke* Lane. Patten Bar, 0707 <2311 
Pen Hon Fund* 


Prepwl* 
Nat West 


1U.1 

1707- 


1404 

179-7 


EatPenFdAc 537.0 
Fix.l FmM 101.7 
ClMonPnAc ZSZ.Z 
InMaPnAe 213.7 
NAmPnFPA 100.3 
Pres Pen Ae 210 B 
Mol hiprAc 454 9 


SCO. > 

412.3 

244.4 
224.9 
115.0 
221.1 
478 8 


- 20 ++ 

+ 10 — 

+ 0 t — 

- 0.6 — 

- 0.0 — 

-0 6 — 


Commercial Union Group 
51 Helen's. 1 Undorshaft. CC3. 01-383 7500 
Vaml An Feb 19 12916 4-2.82 — 

An UK Feb 25 30A5 + 047 — 

Prime Senes 


Savs B Prosper Group 

Gib Pen »d ' 173.0 It? 1 

DM Perifn 17111 • 

GireCQuPenFd 472 »4 

Sksndui Lrte.AWHMUNa CO UO 
Freenfter Hie. lauinapwtan. A703 Umii 
M anamd . 143-5 fSl-O -0* 

EOHiO 1354 JP3*..-n.« 

internal IIJT 1711 -- 


•w 2 
«*o 1 
17.9 
ISi.O 
18.ti 


ManJCK-d 
UK Eqmiv 
Inti CquiCV 
Property 
Fixed Int 
Inthi.llnkd Gt 45.0 
Cash 95-1 

Hand-tn-Hand 
Cash Ilfi.G 

Fixed Int 131 3 


103.4 
104 a 
105.f 
IOO D 
lass 
100 □ 

100.3 

122.9 

158.3 


8 th AmnNlt 132.. 

lit Hu 150.6 
preeertv iza s 
timvt lyii.b 
pm Men art 1 nr a 
Kn» canity 179.0- 
Pern inti 191.W 
Per* ftp Pis-152.7 
PmnPrpTv 148-4 

Pent-Depot lfii.i - . t 

Fur orirn of CiiaKal Item «ed Cmim 
D ad* Rate* F'OJV amine-0703 3344 It. 


SJIi -os 
m tv 
TT 1i zb 


Offshore and Overseas—continued 


Porpotual U.T. Managers (JsrMV) ltd 

PO 8d« 4S9 St Heher. Je+xev. 0S34 7451 7 

OiMiore Gwth — 41.00 , .20 

Schrodsr Mngt Servrcas (Jersey) Ltd 

pa Bax 115 St Heller. Jcner. 0534 27531 
Schrader Meeay FeMhl Ltd. 

SKriiiq 613.3641 . . — 

U.S. Dollar US«2S 14bO — 

DeulHhinark DM40 1SD3 ... — 

Sw>SS Frjnt 5FSO 0463 . . " “ 

Rothschild Asset Management (C l.) 

St Julian'S CL St Peter Port. 

OC International H«ser*e* Ltd 


Bel FmFlnl 
Canadian 1 
D-Mark 
Patch Guilder 
French Frs 

Italian Lire 

i nunnt.l'Mr 
nganare 3 . 

S srerknv 
smjxs. Cranes 
US .* 


4 -o n 31 . n 

-e O.0OS 8 21 


■ 0.003 
+ it. on* 
4 0065 


DFrA20.22 
CvS5c3«- 

°F^ 

rrrMTsn 
lss.ooo 

Y6.104.00 

5461.48 .*0. 

■ T13 on -.+ F . 

SF 48.144 + 0 02 

VM-155 o-0.010 
Daily oeiilpgi. 

For other Rattneklid OftMt Ponds css 
. Offunrt and OmMM PKtlen. 


.4 a; 

i hi 
74 6J 
in u. 
9 UO 
6.17 
to IB 

1 .711 
.11 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Commercial and Industrial Property 
Residential Property 
Appointments 

Business, Investment Opportunities, 

Business for Sale/Wanted 
Personal 
Motor Cars 
Hotels and Travel 
Contracts and Tenders 
Book Publishers 

Premium positions available 
(Minimum size 36 coluftm cm a) - 
£6.00 per single column cm extra 
For further details write to: " 
Classified Advertisement Manager 
Financial Times, 10 Cannon Street; EC4P:4BY 


Per 

Stnalc 
■ - ■ column 

line 

. cm 

. i ■ 

t 

&50 

30.00 

.6.5Q" 

. 22-00 

9.00 

3L50 

8.50 

- 90.00 

6 50 

22.00 

650 

22.00 

6.50 

22.00 

8.50 

. 30.00 
not 14,00 


& Company (Securities) Limited 


EFHutlon 

CHANGE OF 

As of Monday 21st Februafy :1983 
the new address of the U.S. 
Institutional Equities office 

will be: .. - 

Cereal House 
58 Mark Lane 

London EC3R;7E| 

Tel r (01). 481 1192 ' 

(01) 481 2515 
Telex: 884735 


ABERCOM 

GROUP LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Repulic of South Africa) 

UNAUDITED INTERIM PROFIT STATEMENT 

for the six months ended 31st December 1982 



Year ended 
30th June 
1982 


Six months ended 
31st December 

1982 1981 

Percent 

ROOD'S 


ROOO's 

ROOO's 

change 

244 528 

CONTINUING OPERATIONS 
Turnover 

112118 

107 983 

+ 4 

29 196 

Income before interest payable 
and taxation 

77TS 

14 606 

-47 

5 946 

Interest payable 

2442 

3 094 

-21 

23 250 

Income before taxation 

5 273 

11512 

“54 

7 209 

Taxation 

1 128 

‘ 3 145 


2 

Minority interests 

(4) 

4 


16 039 

Income after taxation and 
minority interests 

4149 

8 363 

-50 

10611 

DISCONTINUED OPERATIONS 
Loss before interest payable 
and taxation 

2843 

6 733 

-58 

1 426 

Interest payable 

15S 

806 

-81 

12 037 

Loss before taxation • 

2998 

7 539 

-60 

(4331) 

Taxation 

0 383) 

(2 377) 

7706 

Loss after taxation 

1615 

5 162 

-69 

8 333 

TOTAL OPERATIONS 
income after taxation and 
minority interests 

2 534 

3 201 

-21 

20 263 

ORDINARY SHARES IN ISSUE 
(averaged) (000's) 

20629 

19 989 


79 cents 

EARNINGS PER SHARE 
—from continuing operations 

20 cents 

42 cents 

-52 

41 cents 

—from total operations 

12 cents 

16 cents 

-25 

36 cents 

DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 

16 cents 

16 cents 


Results 

Profits from continuing operations for 
the six months to 31st December 1982 
were sharply tower than those as 
restated above for the corresponding 
previous period. This was due to a 
radical drop in demand for the 
products of the springs and components 
companies in the September-Dccember 
period, together with continued low 
demand for new mining equipment. 
The international fan division as a 
whole recorded profits at budgeted 
levels and contained smaller losses 
than had been anticipated from the 
American Davidson unit. Consent's 
contribution was satisfactory, 

Outiook 

There are now signs of increased pur¬ 
chasing by gold mines, and the abrupt 
cutback in orders from component 


uters during the latter part of 1982 
may be compensated by some restock* 
Ing over the next few months. We 
anticipate higher closings, curnover 
and profits from the international fan 
division and from Consani's during the 
second hilf. This, together with mild 
restocking demand from government 
and private sector industry should pro¬ 
vide improved profits from continuing 
operations during the second six 
months to 30eh June 1983. It now 
seems possible that a true upturn in 
South Africa may be visible by early 
1984, and, if this eventuates, Aborcom 
will be well placed to improve earn¬ 
ings during the 1983/84 financial year. 

Asset restructure 

in .the year to date we have disposed 
of our Staples & Wire. Alkauff. Clay- 
vrlle and Ley s engineering activities. 
This is in addition to the disposal Of 


Metier, the closure of certain HunsJet 
Taylor activities, the deconsolidation of 
Abercom Central Africa and the sals 
of industrial property . which cook 
place in the. previous financial year. 
Further reorganisation of parts of our 
mining equipment division are being 
planned and reorganisation of our pro¬ 
cess industry equipment interests on 
the Reef is under way. Our aim is to 
comp fete the asset restructuring exer¬ 
cise by June 1983 and to enter the 
1983/84 financial year with a strong 
balance sheet and -with a smaller 
number of larger and better defined 
operations which will have benefited 
from more than R4Q million of capital 
expenditure since Juty 1980. 

Capital expenditure comm i t ments 
Authorised by the directors and con-' 
tracted — R8 06] 000 {1981 

R1 511 000). Authorised by the direc¬ 
tors and not contracted — R2 902 000 
(1981 —R1 718 000). .. 

Dividends 

Dividend numbed 40 has been declared 
by the board at the rate of l& cent* 
per share (1981 — 16 cents). Our 
stated dividend policy remains un¬ 
changed and the amount of the final 
dividend for the current year.wHl be 

determined w«h due regard to the 
financial strength of . the group and 
the outlook for the following year. 
Dividends will be payabie to share¬ 
holders registered on the Johannes- 
burg and London registers on Mth 
March 1983. Dividend cheques will be 
posted on or about 5th April 1983. 
those for shareholders on the London 
regbier being drawn at the rate of 
exchange then m force: non-resident 
shareholders tax...where applicable, 
will be deducted. THh . dividend 
absorbs R3 319 000. The conversion rate 
on 18th February 1983 was 1.7196 
«nn to the penny (198? — 1,8244 

cents to the penny). 

Peter Herbert 

ChoiYmon and Ch.jf Executive - 

Gerald .Buckley 
Deputy Chairmen 

IBth February 1983 


Abercom House, Oxford. Park 
PO Box 782454, Sand ton 2144 
South Africa 
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Benskm Fund Investment 


Buoyant investment returns over much of last year have brought Britain’s 
pensions industry to a fresh pitch of prosperity. |Its great wealth, however—assets of 
over £80bn—makes it a focus of growing debate about its functions in society 


Prosperity invites 
wider public role 


BY BARRY RILEY 

THESE ARE. prosperous days 
for Britain’s occupational pen¬ 
sion schemes. Swollen fay the 
buoyant stock market over the 
past year, their aggregate assets 
probably now total well over 
£8Qbn. Those assets axe con¬ 
tinually being added, to by net 
cash inflows which, despite a 
slight hiccup in the second 
quarter of 1982, are running at 
more than £6bn a year. 

The returns on portfolio 
investment in 1982 were ex¬ 
tremely high. Thus the total 
return on longdated gilt-edged 
securities (capital appreciation 
plus interest) topped 50 per 
cent; the return on UK equities, 
as measured by the FT-Actu- 
aries All-Share Index, was 29 
per cent. 

Sterling's weakness has 
boosted the return on overseas 
equities and although the results 
will have varied widely from 
one fund to another, a return 
of around 30 per cent was 
probably common last year. 

Only UK properly among 
the major classes of assets 
turned in a disappointing per¬ 
formance—a return of perhaps 
little more Shan 5 per cent. 

What has made these high 
returns in most asset categories 
especially encouraging is that 
they have been achieved at' a 
time of collapsing inflation. 
From 12 per cent in 1981. re¬ 
tail price inflation halved in 
1982 and on latest figures is 
winning . at- under' 5 per cent 
yeanon-year. 


The real return on invest¬ 
ment has therefore been very 
substantial. Assuming an aver¬ 
age return across ail assets of 
30 per cent for 1982, the real 
return will have been some 23 
per cent Strictly speaking, 
though, thi« may be a slight 
exaggeration because pension 
fund liabilities are linked to 
employee earnings rather than 
general price levels and the fall 
in wage inflation has not yet 
been so complete. 

Nevertheless, the taptica- 
tfions for future wage inflation 
are dearly hopeful, as far as 
pension schemes* liabilities are 
concerned. Those numerous 
funds which tap up their pay¬ 
ments to existing pensioners 
■either partially or fully in tine 
with retail price inflation wfil 
flqd the burden, easier than in 
■any year for more than a 
decade. 

Another less noble reason for 
■flwawwiai prosperity in pension 
schemes is that the recession in 
tire economy fans caused a large- 
scale Stakeout of employees. It 
is ffliwm na (though not 
universal) practice that so- 
called eariy leavers receive 
only a deferred pension froaen 
in nominaf terms. An unusually 
iaxge exodus of scheme mem¬ 
bers can therefore provide a 
significant boost So the fund's 
actuarial solvency. But there 
can also be an outflow of lump 
sums and early pension pay¬ 
ments. 

AX any rate, pension, fimds 


have now recovered from the 
investment Shocks which hit 
them so badly almost a decade 
ago and sent same ef them 
saunrylng in search of “ alterna¬ 
tive assets " like grid or fine art 
which might offer the hope of 
real returns in inflationary con¬ 
ditions. 

Even now, however, the ten- 
year history of pension fund 
investment as stightiy tarnished. 
According to brokers Wood 
Mackenzie, who operate a 
specialised fund performance 
measurement ■ service, there 
have bees* negative real returns 
for this period taken as a whole. 


MARKET VALUE OF PENSION FUND ASSETS 

_ (Ebn) _ 

1979 1980 1981 1982 

Private sector _ 23.6 _ 31.5 _ 36.4 _ 48.0t 

Local authority _ 5.0t _ 7.St _ 8.0t _ 10JH 

Other public sector _ 13L3 _ 15.7 18.7 _ 24.11 

Total 40.9 54.7 63.1 82.01 

Source: Financial Statistics or f Phillips and Drew estimate. 


Better picture 


But tiie base year 1972 was 
in many ways a freak. The 20- 
year picture is better, with sub¬ 
stantial real re t ur ns on UK 
equities being only partly offset 
by the poor performance of 
gilts, leaving a theoretical 
average return of near 1 per 
coot in real terms. 

This may be an optimistic 
view of the actual experience of 
UK pension funds, which have 
probably shown small negative 
returns (though very likely less 
than 1 per cent real) over 20 
years. Still, there has been 
consistent recovery since the 
nadir was reached in 1974. Two 
out of the past three years 
(1980 and 1982) have shown 
very good returns indeed. 

If the better returns prove 
to be durable, pension schemes 
will be able to consider bow 
the benefits should be utilised. 
Already there has been a 
favourable effect on companies, 
in that the wave of emergency 
topping-up of pension funds, so 
common in the second half of 
the 1970s. has died away. 

The next step could well be 
that hard-pressed companies 
will demand that better invest¬ 
ment performance should be 


reflected in lower contribution 
rates (and even the possibility 
of contribution “holidays'* has 
been discussed). On the othgr 
hand, scheme members will 
press for improved benefits, 
notably contractual indexation 
of pensions in payment and of 
deferred pensions to which 
.early leavers are entitled. 

One sizeable scheme has 
already responded to the better 
climate. Earlier this month 
Rank Xerox announced that it 
intended in future to inflation- 
proof all pensions—whether 
present, future or deferred. This 
was a pledge made by the com¬ 
pany, though it was unable to 
give a full guarantee that the 
inflation-proofing might not be 
withdrawn in extreme circum¬ 
stances. 

A favourable age structure of 
the workforce and a good invest¬ 
ment performance are among 
the reasons for the Rank Xerox 
decision. Rival schemes will 
note, however, that even after 
a 11 -point cut in the company's 
contribution rate to 19 per cent 
the combined funding rate (of 
employer plus employee) is still 
24 per cent 

This is much higher than the 
average for UK pension schemes 
and underlines that even in 
unproved circumstances full in¬ 
flation-proofing is a luxury that 
most companies will be 


reluctant to pay for. 

Nevertheless, with' the 
Government gradually increas¬ 
ing the availability of index- 
linked gilts and so making it 
harder for funds to claim that 
they cannot guarantee to match 
inflation, the need for inflation- 
proofing of benefits will remain 
a hot issue for the pensions in¬ 
dustry. 

At this stage, however, most 
schemes appear to be concen¬ 
trating on a policy of diversify¬ 
ing their assets still further 
rather than of concentrating 
upon indexed gilts. 

Rush overseas 

The major feature of pen¬ 
sion fund investment policy in 
the past couple of years has, 
of course, been the rush over¬ 
sees. which began in earnest 
after the end of exchange con¬ 
trols late in 1979 and has built 
up since then. 

For a start, 10 per cent was 
often quoted as a target for 
exposure to overseas equities 
but many funds (especially 
those managed by merchant 
banks) are now aiming higher 
than this. It is said, however, 
that 20 per cent is something 
of a sticking point for pension 
scheme trustees. 

The increasing perception 
during 1982 that sterling was 
overvalued and heading for a 
fall acted as a spur to fund man¬ 


agers to invest overseas. In¬ 
deed handsome currency gains 
have been achieved, even 
though the initial underlying 
investment returns in most 
overseas equity markets have 
not been notably better than 
those obtainable on the booming 
London Stock Exchange. 

Official statistics show that 
pension funds invested £1.39bn 
in overseas equities in 1980, 
rising to fl.52bn in 1981 
(against £l-8bn invested in UK 
equities in that year). By the 
third quarter of 1982 more 
money was actually being in¬ 
vested by UK pension funds in 
overseas equity markets, notably 
those of the U.S. and Japan, 
than was going into UK 
equities — the figures for July- 
September were £396m against 
£308m. 

At times, significant levels of 
Investment in foreign (mainly 
dollar) bonds have also taken 
place, these probably being re¬ 
garded as short-term trading 
vehicles rather than as long¬ 
term holdings. 

Such movements finto the 
international markets have re¬ 
flected a noticeable change of 
attitude among pension funds, 
which often used to argue quite 
firmly that because they had 
UK liabilities expressed in ster¬ 
ling—-the pensions of scheme 
members—a potentially risky 
mismatching occurred when 
funds bought overseas assets. 

This no longer appears to be 
felt so strictly. In fact one City 
merchant bank. Guinness 
Mahon, is launching a multi- 
currency cash deposit fund 
largely aimed at pension fund 
clients, an indication that some 
pension funds are ready to let 
sterling slip from Us pedestal. 

The argument is that, in the 
end, pensions are determine by 
international prices of com¬ 
modities tike food and energy. 


so that currency matching is 
not a fundamental requirement. 

To some extent the high 
volume of overseas investment 
may be a temporary 
phenomenon, reflecting the un¬ 
duly low weighting of interna¬ 
tional assets in pension fund 
portfolios after many years of 
exchange controls and also the 
desire to exploit the high level 
of sterling while it persisted. 

Resentment 

But the rush abroad has 
created resentment across the 
left of the political spectrum 
and the pension fund Industry 
will have to be prepared for 
retaliation should the Labour 
Party ever return to power. The 
TUC is developing its proposals 
for a National Investment Bank 
and is generally urging that the 
vast capital resources of the 
pensions industry should be 
used to build up the British 
economy rather than being en¬ 
couraged to roam the rest of the 
world in search of a likely 
profit. 

Even in the event— likely, as 
it seems at present—of a Con¬ 
servative victory at the next 
General Election, the pension 
funds will face political 
challenges. They have already 
responded to criticism that they 
have neglected the area of 
finance for small businesses and 
now face demands for a flexible 
response to the problems of 
depressed regions and 
crumbling inner cities. More 
and more, in addition, they are 
coming under pressure to fulfil 
a proprietorial role in industry 
and commerce, by intervening 
where necessary to strengthen 
management in quoted com¬ 
panies. 

In an actuarial sense the pen¬ 
sion funds have made encourag¬ 
ing progress in the past few 
years. In a political sense, they 
have a great deal yet to do. 
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Stone wals do not a prison make 

nor iron bars a cage... 








In today's climate, however, it might 
seem like that to the unwary investor in 
property. 

And that’s where the sound 
--r-ffi professional advice of a Chartered 
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Surveyor is so critical. 
At Richard Ellis w 
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fpi v At Richard Ellis we know the 

importance of timing in property 
investment decision making. 

Our advice is backed up by sound 
research to determine the real factors of 
econo mic, social and technological 
3; ( Jl- change that can make investment 
in property not a constraint, but a 
v v liberating experience. 


The 1983 edition of “United Kingdom Property” 
is now available from Richard Ellis, 6-10 Bruton Street, 
London Wl Tel:01-4080929. 

Alternatively Edward Luker ARICS at that 
address would be pleased to discuss the subject 
further with you. 


Richard Ellis 

Chartered Surveyors 
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Unemployment trims the contributions 


THE SQUEEZE on the economy by private sector pension funds 
has gradually caught up with fell to £l. 6 bn against £ 1 . 8 bn in 
the pension funds over the past the corresponding period of 


Following 


1981—when, 


extremely buoyant cash flow already falling from the records 
generated in the highly inila- achieved in 1980. 
tronary environment of the late Similar patterns, though not 
1970s, the funds* finances axe go acute, also seem to be de¬ 
now being affected by the twin veloping in the nationalised sec- 
factors of declining inflation and tor, partly no doubt as a result 
rising unemployment. Official 0 f the cutbacks at the BSC. As 
figures for the first three a result cash flow fell sharply 
quarters of last year suggest t o £lbn in the first half-year 
that the pension funds may have against £1.2bn in 1981, having 


generated only as much net in 
flow last year as in 1981. 


risen strongly year by year 
since 1977. The exception to this 


By fax the most important trend is the local authorities, 
factor in ithls slowdown is the where the funds have been in- 
rise in unemploymen t, •w hich sulated by the steadier employ- 
imposes a -two-way restriction, meat pattern: income available 
° ver ^.. nuatbers 40 ^ for new investment activity rose 

now falling, putting a brake on strongly in the first nine months 
new income from contributions; ^ ^ year t0 f« 74 in against 
at the same time pension funds fg? 4 m 

are having to find the cash to Given ^ pension funds* ex- 
2? to th^ eiSlo^ent 

factors, the recovery in their 
cash flow depends on the re- 
appearance of growth In the 
5 J economy and a reversal of the 

recent wave of industrial re- 
organisations. Some analysts 
f ? 1 now believe that the low point 
» “e &. S^d^te™ has, be.n passed. ,.though much 


liabilities have also been 
reduced. 

Private funds have clearly 
been the most deeply affected 


been w '^ clear *y depend on the 
strengthening of the current re- 
PQ-rly covery trends in the economy, 
•cted One of the most pronounced 


by these trends. Central trends in the pension funds, re- 
statistical Office figures show cent investment policy has been 
that in the first two quarters to push an increasing amount 
of last year net new investments of money overseas. This process 


began after the removal of ex-; 
change controls In late 1979 and 
continued strongly until at least 
the middle of last year, accord¬ 
ing to the official statistics. Un¬ 
official estimates suggest that 
the outflow has shown no signs 
of slackening as yet Indeed 
some analysts argue that the 
prospect of an early election 
and the return of a Labour Gov¬ 
ernment that would probably 
reintroduce exchange controls 
is helping stimulate the move 
overseas. 

The drive overseas is a new 
element in the funds' policy of 
risk diversification. Many funds, 
in both the private and public 
sectors, now have a target for 
oversesas assets holdings of 
between 15 and 20 per cent of 
their total holdings. At the 
same time they have also taken 
advantage of the strength of 
sterling over the last few yeans 
to buy overseas securities at 
attractive prices—which look 
even better now in terms of 
investment Income as sterling 
depreciates. 

Official figures give no Clear 
breakdown on the direction of 
these outflows. It is strikingly 
clear, however, that the move 
began in. the last three months 
of 1979 and has accelerated 
steadily from then on. The 
quarterly outflow of the pension 
and life funds combined rose 
from £144m in the third quarter 
of 1979 to £665m in the corres¬ 


ponding period of 1982. In the 
first nine months of last year it 
was r unning at £1.9bn. roughly 
the same level as in the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1981. 

About 90 per cent of these 
investments, according to the 
official statistics, went into 
equities, almost certainly in the 
U.S. and Japanese markets, 
where there is sufficient liquidity 
To attract the pension funds. 

Some money has also gone into 
pro pe rt y ; but the most striking 
change in the last year was a 
switch into Government-issued 
bonds—particularly in the U.S., 
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where yields, remained excep¬ 
tionally high during 1982. 

The strength of expenditure 
overseas at a time of stagnating 
cash flow has meant a drift 
downmards in domestic invest¬ 
ment In 1981 the pension funds 
spent only £ 1 -Sbn in the gilt 
market against £ 2.1 bn in the pre¬ 
vious year, while investment in 
ordinary shares fell from £ 2-2 bn 
in 1981 to £1.8bn. In the first 
half of last year there was a 
further dip in gilt investment— 
to £426m against £860m—while 
ordinary share investment rose 
only slightly from £92 lm to 


£947m. 

Virtually all of this decline 
is explained by the squeeze on 
the private sector pension 
funds, which reduced their ex¬ 
penditure virtually across the 
hoard in 1981. A slight upward 
move in property investment, 
from £330m to £367m. was more 
than counteracted by a decline 
from £ 2 bn to £l.Sbn in ordinary 
share acquisitions and from 
£1.4bn to £970m in gilts. In the 
first half of last year the pri¬ 
vate funds ran down their gilt 
investments even more sharply, 
presumably taking advantage 
of the strength of the market 

to take profits. 

In the first half of last year, 
the nationalised industries also 
began to be hit by similar pres¬ 
sures of a stagnating cash flow. 
Net acquisitions by the national¬ 
ised funds fell to £lbn in the 
six-month period from £ 1 . 2 bn 
in 1981. Hence the investments 
of these funds were cut. back In 
most sectors, apart from pro¬ 
perty. 

The local authorities, by 
contrast, enjoyed relatively 
buoyant cash flow during the 
same period, stepping up their 
investments particularly in the 
equity and property markets. 
Third quarter figures for last 
year show a sharp divestment 
of gilts as they took profits in 
the extremely firm market 
conditions. 

The main question now 


hanging over the pension funds 
is whether cash flow will 
recover this year. This has been 
a subject of considerable debate 
recently, with some commen¬ 
tators arguing that the funds 
have already passed the peak 
of their financial strength. 
But in a recent paper Simon & 
Coates predict a renewed 
upswing in 1983, arguing that 
exceptional lump sum payments 
have been the main influence : 
on inflating outflows on' 
liabilities during 1981 and 
1982. This would explain a 
jump in commitments which Is 
higher than would be expected 
from the underlying rise in 
inflation, and growth in the 
number of pensioners. 

One worry is that further 
stagnation or decline, combined 
with a continuing flow of invest¬ 
ment funds overseas, could 
reduce liquidity in the London 
debt market. The signs are at 
the moment that funds are 
continuing to maintain their 
exposure overseas and that 
these flows may even pick up as 
the possibility of a change of 
government and re-imposition 
of exchange controls is high¬ 
lighted during an election 
period. In order to counteract 
these trends, it is felt that the 
authorities may step up their 
issues of index-linked bonds to 
divert funds into the home 
market. 
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a better tomorrow if you use 
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Investing today in 
the future of Britain... 


Investing today 
internationally... 
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Investing today in 
real property. 


For a better tomorrow 


Our Investment Department manages 
and advises on pension fund portfolios 
totalling over £ 1 V 2 billion. 

We have proven expertise in gilt edged, 
other fixed interest stocks 
L and UK equities as well as 
® long established and success¬ 
ful involvement in US, 
Japanese and other leading 
securities markets. 

Our activities include invest- 
F ment in commercial, industrial 


and agricultural property, 
jf ' There are many ways 

f in which we can be of real 

. benefit to you, whatever 

f ‘ .. the size of your existing or 

fc '• intended fund, 

today J Whether you’re 

nally— _ thinking of employing an 

additional manager, require 
the specialist skills to look 
after a specialised sector of 
your fund, or are looking 
for unitised fund manage¬ 
ment to assist employee 
mobility within your 
industry, call on us first. 

We can provide the 
skills you need, quickly and 
economically. 

And see to it that your 
fund yields optimum results. 

To find out more call or write to: 

Chief Investment Manager, Lloyds Bank 
Investment Department, Elizabeth House, 
9-11 Bush Lane, London EC4P 4LN. 
Telephone 01-6231288. 



Lloyds 

Bank 


i There is a growing body of opinion which feck 
that the institutions should throw more of their 
financial weight behind die country's economic 
recovery and development 

Union campaign 
highlights 
social issues 


THE VALUE of British pension, 
fund assets has grown from 
£10bn in 1971 to more than 
£80bn today. It is an awesome 
pool of capital — sod as tempt¬ 
ing tx> the politician as the 
proverbial honey pot 

Even Conservative Ministers, 
in a period of heavy restraint 
on public expenditure, are 
inclined to cast a covetous eye 
in the direction of the pen¬ 
sioners’ . over-sized nest-egg 1 
when seeking to finance pet 
projects beyond the reach of a 
stretched departmental budget. 

The main political pressures 
on the pensions business come, 
however, from the TUC and the 
Labour Party- More often than 
not they take the farm of a 
call for direction of pension 
fund investment into projects 
designed to promote industrial 
investment and employment. 

The first such demand to 
claim public attention came in 
a minority report to the Wilson 
Committee’s findings on the 
workings of Britain's financial 
system. A group consisting 
meanly of trade unionists, wifli 
TUC leader Mr Len Murray 
conspicuous among them, 
argued the case for a National 
Investment Bank, to be financed 
by pension fund money, which 
would aim to stimulate growth 
by supporting investment in 
industry. 

Since then the idea has been 
expanded. In a report to the 
TUC Congress and Labour 
Party Conference last year the 
TUC-Labour Party Liaison Com¬ 
mittee proposed that tiro new 
bank should channel both 
public and pension fund finance 
towards Investment priorities 
laid down by a new Department 
of Economic and Industrial . 
Planning.* 

The TUC meantime has pro¬ 
duced 3 much wider critique 
of pension funds. This attacks. 
the outmoded nature erf trust 
law under which (hey. operate. 
and poor standards of qccoumt- 
abiUty in the. pension. ■ fund- 
movement, as wtil as-laying'' 
blame for lack of -industrial 
investment partlyafthe peh^r 
sion Sands' door. 

In a report on pexuaon fund 
investment and trusteeship it 
claimed that there had been, 
too little investment in venture 
capital, and too much invest¬ 
ment in property and oversees 
securities at a time when large. 
ports of British industry were - 
being farced to dose down. At 
the same time the TUC argued 
strongly for pension ftind 
investment in local enterprise 
boards. 

Unless the . Labour Party's 
fortunes improve rapidly aid 
dra m atically, these proposals 
will not find their way into 
legislation in the short term. 
But they do affect the climate 
of opinion. A growing number 
of trade unionists who sit on 
pension scheme trustee boards 
are bound to pey closer atten¬ 
tion. to the political impli¬ 
cations of their investment 
activities. 

In one particular respect the . 
likelihood has been increased by 
the Government. By proposing 
that the rules for contracting 
out of contributions to union 
political funds should be re¬ 
vised, the Green. Paper pro¬ 
duced in January by Employ¬ 
ment Secretary Mr Norman 
Tebbit has widened a debate 
about the financing of political 
parties that has until now been 
relatively muted. Union trus¬ 
tees do not have the majority 
voting power to ensure that 
their own pension funds refuse 
(o invest in companies that con¬ 
tribute to Conservative Party 
funds—but that may not pre¬ 
vent them from stirring the pot 
noisily. 

In the past, however, most 
trade union trustees have been 
content to go along with the 
[Investment policies set out by 
their funds' investment mana¬ 
gers. They tend to be both 
conservative, with a small 44 c,” 
and dubious about the merits of 
any investment proposals that 
do not appear to be in the nar¬ 
row financial interests of the 
beneficiaries. Interestingly, 
many of the participants at the 
TUC's pension fund conference 
last November were not con¬ 
vinced of the case for the 
National Investment Bank and 
frit that {is role and modus 
operand* needed clarification. 

But the scope for more radi¬ 
cal action has been underlined 
by the arrival of Mr Arthur 
Scargill on the pension fund 
scene. On succeeding Mr Joe 
Gormley (now Lord Gormley) 
as president of the National 
Union of Mineworkers he took 
the unprecedented step, in his 
capacity as a trustee of the 
Mineworkers Pension Scheme, 
of refusing to accept the 
scheme's business plan for the 
year. 

With his fellow union trustees 
he rejected the fund managers' 
proposal that there should be 
further investment in overseas 
securities and property. He 
also opposed investment in oil 
or other energy-related busi¬ 
nesses which were in competi¬ 
tion with coal. 


In one sense Mr Scargill' is 
acting with more responsibility 
than those union-appointed trus¬ 
tees who are content to give 
unquestioning support to their 
fund-manager. “If Fat the 
manager of a fund as a trus¬ 
tee, then I’m going to manage it 
and I'm not having somebody 
from the centre of Londoa wlth 
a carnation in his. buttonhole 
telling me whdf to do," is how 
he recently put his point of 
view. There are. moreover, 
many trustees on the manage¬ 
ment side in. British industry 
who feel the same as he does 
about buying shares in competi¬ 
tor companies. - Yet the Political 
dimension of his. actions is 
undeniably controversial. 

To some.extent the emotive 
arguments about direction of 
investment are misleading. 
There has always been tome 
measure of direction whether 
of a blanket kind, such as . the 
long-standing exchange controls 
which the Government lifted in 
1979, or a. more specific kind, 
It is not widely recognised, for 
example,, that local. authority 
pension funds have been re¬ 
stricted by statutory limits on 
their investment in overseas 
securities, property and. un¬ 
quoted securities. 

Critics on the Left also argue 
that pension fund investment is 
anyway affected by a different 
sort of direction. Mr Richard 
Minns, ■ for example, has 
claimed in recent books, t 
which have . had considerable 
influence in Labour and trade 
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union circles, that an excessive 
proportion of pension fund 
investments are channelled by 
merchant banks .adytoers. Into 
tote-financial !And banking sec¬ 
tors of fits rtoekmaricefc -'reflee t- 
iqg. .a? disproportionate ' (and 
Historic) ' 'preoccupation with 
finance at theexpense ofmanu¬ 
facturing.*- Deep-seated social 
attitudes are said to nffbct the 
pattern of portfolio Jhrestment 
as well as thelevel nf industrial 
investment. - 4 

Yet. nothing can disguise the 
fundamental difference of view 
between the City - and the 
Labour-TUC ogmp over the role 
of pen&hm fund money in 
British industry. White the 
City Capital Markets Committee 
and others have put counter¬ 
arguments to the TUC on the 
National. Investment Batik and 
on investment, in those areas 
that the Left regards as unpro¬ 
ductive, there is no .sign that 
anyone has changed his< views. 

What can be said is that there 
is a growing recognition of the 
need for some wide, form of 
legislation to govern the pension 
funds’ activities, covering db- 
closure, the legal framework 
and supervision. Admittedly 
there are still some members 
of the National Association of 
Pension Funds who continue to 
view the project of legislation 
with unremitting hostility. But 
theirs Is an increasingly isolated 
position and ft u noteworthy 
that the NAFF’S authority as 
well as the quality of its 
response to current pensions 
Issues, has- - been publicly 
questioned recently by the Presi¬ 
dent of the -Institute of 
Actuaries. 

In fact legislation Is inevit¬ 
able. In his response to the 
Occupational Pensions Board’s 
latest report-' Mr. Norman 
Fowler, Secretary of State tor 
Social Services, declared that 
the Government accepted in. 
principle the need for legislation 
at least on disclosure. A White- 
hall working party under a 
s t nJ ° r official of the Department 
OF Health and Social Security 
is now taking a wider look at the 
law and conventions Governing 
the conduct of pensttft funds. 

As for the pension fund 
trustees and managers them¬ 
selves, they have, also tended 
recently to take a broader view 
of the financial interests of 
their beneficiaries. An obvious 
case in point Is their discreet 
genuflection to tho lobby for 
socially conscious investment, 
especially in the smhn business 
area where economic returns 
can be had. 

Meanwhile the overseas in* 
vestment controversy could 
catch more of the public's atten¬ 
tion as a general election 
approaches. The struggle to lay 
a political hand on the pen* 

r* nei ?l £7crtm seems certain to 
Intensify. 

. * E?a>uwnir planning and fit. 
fljistriul Drmocrocij —: the 
Framework for Full ’ &mnfo> 
niriif. TUC-Labonr l*ertti 
Lias on Committer. L«it£. 

f Pension Funds and Nritirtt 
Copfta/wiM by Richard Miur*. 
Hrim'manB. J9Sfl. Take owr 
rkc City — the «wp. for public 
ownership of financial tort if u* 
fiorj by Richard Minns. Plato 
Press, I 9 S 2 . 
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What pension fund sponsors 
like most about Morgan 
for international diversification 


m 



Some of the Morgan officers responsible for international mvestment management share news and trend data at a meeting in London. Shown, from 
left, are Rudolph Leuthtdd, Walter Zinsser, and Bernard Rattray, London; Nancy Kyle, New York; Mark Tapley and Chilton Thomson, London. 


Major investors in the U.K., Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and South America—in addition to 
North America—increasingly turn to The Morgan 
Bank for active international portfolio management 
Our London Office manages nearly £900 million 
in internationally diversified equity and bond 
portfolios for a wide variety of clients, including 
pension funds, foundations, insurance companies, 
and government organisations. We earned this 
leadership position by developing a multinational 
team of professionals and by achieving an out¬ 
standing record of performance. 

Headquarters in London 
Our international investment team is headquar¬ 
tered in London, and includes professionals in 

Tokyo, Hong Kong, Paris, and New York. 

At Morgan, international diversification is 


actively managed and based on careful, on-the- 
spot research. This kind of management broadens 
the range of investment options. It can smooth the 
cyclical bumps that are likely to jar a one-economy 
portfolio. It can turn inflation differentials and cur¬ 
rency fluctuations into investment opportunities 
rather than hazards. 

Morgan’s special resources 

Active fund management requires special 
resources. Besides its own multinational research, 
Morgan’s international investment team has 
access to country-by-country studies by the 
bank’s international economists, and the currency 
judgements of our foreign exchange specialists in 
the world’s money centres. 

Hie flow of information and analyses from these 
experts is coordinated systematically, enabling 


our managers to build portfolios that balance risk 
and return in accord with each client’s specific 
objectives. 

Investment follow-through is as important to us 
as creating a portfolio. Whatever the market, our 
skilled traders know how to execute purchases and 
sales effectively. Our worldwide custody network 
combines maximum protection of securities with 
the flexibility demanded by our policy of actively 
managing assets in each local market 
Call on Morgan 

Morgan can help you benefit from actively 
managed international diversification. For spe¬ 
cific information, write or call Anthony G. Bird, 

Vice President, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
30 Throgmorton Street, London ec2n 2dt; tele¬ 
phone (01) 600-2300. MmAerlQClnapgaMwin^ 


The Morgan Bank 
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Pensions performance 
from 

MURRAY 

JOHNSTONE 

For three-quarters of a century now we have 
concentrated our business on investment management, and 
only investment management 

For pension funds, which currently account for a third of 
the £900 million entrusted to us. our emphasis on research - 
and strategic planning is combined with a commitment to 
equities to maximise the gross overall rate of return. 

The success of this policy is shown by the fact 
that we manage the fund rated Best Overall Performer 
for 1981 in the tables produced by Wood, Mackenzie & 

Co_ while we also gained second place in their ‘larger 
fund' sample. 

The performance has benefited from our sophisticated 
and highly effective stock selection screening process, 
whereby companies are rated in terms of quality, corporate 
strategy and market strength. Analysis of cyclical influences 
such as interest rates, currency movements and commodity 
prices also affects the timing of transactions. 

We manage three unit trusts specifically designed for 
pension funds, one participating in the Japanese market, one 
giving access to the United States and one in Europe. 

Specialist teams make regular overseas visits to these and 
other countries to assess economic trends and investment 
potential. 

To all our clients we offer the same degree of service, 
producing reports and performance comparisons at regular 
intervals as well as arranging frequent policy and review 
meetings. 

If your fund could benefit from a fresh eye on its 
management, we would be pleased to tell you more about 
ourselves. You have only to contact Nicholas Prescott at the 
address below 

MURRAY JOHNSTONE LIMITED 

163 Hope Street Glasgow G2 2UH 
/ Telephone: 041-221 5521. Telex: 778667. 


"Surely one investment 
manager is much the same 
as the next?" 

No, not if they have... 


Dedication 

No c6nflfcts withhanking or insurance -*■ 
interests. 

Size 

Over £10,000 million under management 
worldwide. 

International Expertise 
Investment offices in America, London, 
Tokyo and Hong Kong. 

Performance Record 

Funds under management have shown 

consistently good long-term performance. 

Personal Approach 

Keep closely in touch with you and your 

business and are always approachable. 

These are just some of the reasons why 
Fidelity is different. 


For further details contact: 

Barry Bateman, Director, 

Fidelity International Management Ltd, 
20 Aboiurch Lane, 

London EC4N 7AL. f 

Telephone: 01-283 9911 (- 

Telex: 884387 \ 


_ PENSION FUND INVESTMENT IV 

No rush for index-linked gi 


WHEN INDEX - LINKED gilts 
were introduced tv.’o years ago 
pension fund managers ran off 
to check what the small print 
of their personal pension 
schemes said about premature 
retirement 

After all. the argument went, 
why should not pension fund 
trustees sack their highly-paid 
portfolio managers and associ¬ 
ated research teams, liquidate 
their holdings and put all the 
money into a range of index- 
linked gilts with appropriate 
redemption dates? 

Certainly the average pension 
fund manager could be forgiven 

for wondering whether all his 

frenzied activiry over the last 
10 years In price-watching, fore¬ 
casting. buying and selling was 
worth it. At the end of it all 
he achieved an average annual 
nominal rate of return of 11.5 
per cent according to figures 
Just published by stockbrokers 
Phillips and Drew. With infla¬ 
tion running at an average rate 
of 14 per cent from 1973 to 
1982, this translates into an 
average real return of minus 
22 per cent per year—a worry¬ 
ing statistic for funds whose 
liabilities are becoming increas¬ 
ingly inflation-adjusted. 

With index-linked gilts he 
can now achieve an average 
real return of plus 2,5 per cent 
with no risk whatsoever (unless 
the Government defaults and 
then we'd all be lost) — and 
without doing a stroke of work. 
As Mr Alan Baker, managing 
director of Warburg's invest¬ 
ment management, said: 
“Index-linked gilts are an 
effective way of opting out of 
the rat race.” 

Yet 21 months after their 
introduction on December 31 
1982 index-linked gilts made up 
only 3.5 per cent of the average 
portfolio of private sector 
pension funds (according to 
Phillips and Drew estimates). 
No less striking, the holdings 
of conventional gilts were as 
high as 20.2 per cent despite 
the fact that accelerating infla¬ 
tion has ensured that their 
average real return has been 
negative for 40 years. 

In fact since Mart*. 1981, 
some pension fund managers 
have started to view index- 


linked gilts less as a substitute 
for conventional gilts than as 
a substitute for property invest¬ 
ment. although opinions are 
divided. “ Most trustees still 
regard index-linked and con¬ 
ventional gilts as being alterna¬ 
tive ways of making the same 
form of investment,” said Mr 
Baker. “ But it might be better 
to regard them like property 
holdings with six-monthly rent 
reviews or even as equities in 
UK pic." 

All the forces of conservatism 
favour continued holdings of 
fixed - interest Government 
securities which for many years 
made up the larges; par; of 
pension fund portfolios. For 

most of the past century 
trustees were legally restricted 
to investing only in Consols 
and even the 1925 and 1961 
Trustee Acts gave the official 
seal of approval to conventional 
glhs as hazard-free invest¬ 
ments (thus overlooking the 
hazards of inflation). 

As Mr Mick Newmarch. 
managing director of Prudential 
Portfolio Management, said: 
“Conventional wisdom of 20 
years ago was that gilts were the 
safest thing to hold. And today, 
although many trustees and 
portfolio managers take a risk- 
averse view. risk Ls defined 
only in nominal terms. Very 
few are prepared to admit that 
they should have no conven¬ 
tional gilts in the future even 
though this might be the most 
sensible course for them to 
take." 

Some of the more sophisti¬ 
cated fond managers openly 
admit the risks they are taking 
by holding fixed nominal 
interest Government securities. 
But with the nominal redemp¬ 
tion yields on long-dated high 
coupon conventional gilts stand¬ 
ing at around 12 per cent (and 
thus more attractive than index- 
linked gilts if inflation remains 
below 9% per cent), this is a 
risk they are prepared to take. 

Mr Geoffrey Dutton, a director 
of Lazard’s. which has achieved 
a higher than average rate of 
return over the past five and 
10 years for the pension funds 
under its management, said: 
“We believe you have to take 
a view and take risks. Invest¬ 


ment is something which is 
more of an art than a science." 

Actuaries have added to the 
pressure on pension fund 
managers to achieve a higher 
real rate of return than that 
offered by Index-linked gilts 
(about 24 per cent). They nor¬ 
mally stipulate a rate of return 
1 to 2 per cent above the annual 
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average rise in wages and 
salaries, which themselves have 
increased over the last 50 years 
or so by an average of about 2 
per cent more per year than the 
retail price index. 

The Government Actuary has 
been more lenient in bis deci¬ 
sion that 3 per cent is a reason¬ 
able real rate of return over 
the retail price index for a pen¬ 
sion fund to achieve. The Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry into the value 
of pensions headed by Sir 
Bernard Scott took an even 
more conservative view con¬ 
sidering that 3 per cent real 
was at the top end of reasonable 
requirements, taking into 
account " the relative power of 
capital and labour.” 

In addition, ail the require¬ 
ments laid down by actuaries 
take into account the fees that 
have to be paid by an actively 
managed fund to its portfolio 
managers. Once this element is 
removed, the lower range of 
acturial demands is close to 24 
per cent. 

Nevertheless, it remains true 
that ignoring short-term fluc¬ 
tuations, an investment in a 
diverse portfolio of equities 
would have produced a higher 
real rate of return than 2} per 
cent since the 1930s. A recent 
paper submitted to the Institute 
of Actuaries by Mr David 
Wilkie uses the FT-Actuaries 
500-share index (and its pre¬ 
decessor) to show that between 
1930 and 1980 the gross real 
rolled-up return (achieved by 
re-investing ail dividends) from 
UK equities was 4 J2 per cent 
per year. And this ignores the 


Foreign assets accepted 
as major element 
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AT THE beginning of this year 
sterling was In sharp retreat 
and the gilt-edged market was 
rapidly losing the remarkable 
gains of 1982. One explanation 
was readily to hand. UK institu¬ 
tions, with the pension funds 
to the fore, were shifting their 
portfolios out of Britain to pro¬ 
tect themselves against the pos¬ 
sibility of a 1983 election 
bringing with it a Labour 
Party victory, a crashing pound 
and soaring interest rates. 

With no statistics for the first 
quarter of 1983 so far available, 
it is not possible to gauge 
accurately the strength of over¬ 
seas investment. But the mere 
fact that this explanation is pre¬ 
ferred is a striking indication 
of the way in which overseas 
investment has assumed a major 
dimension for institutional fund 
managers. 

The turning point was 
October 1979, when the Con¬ 
servative Government swept 
away the aged machinery of 
exchange control legislation. 
Pension funds, previously 
hedged in by the dollar pre¬ 
mium, were then free to invest 
overseas purely on the basis of 
available returns. 

That, at least, was the theory. 
In practice overseas investment 
has been a considerably more 
complicated matter. Fund 
managers, particularly in the 
public sector, have been answer- 
able to trustees who have often 
been suspicious of investment 
outside the UK on political — 
as well as purely commercial 
—grounds. 

Fund managers have also 
needed to justify the accumula¬ 
tion of foreign currency assets 
as a mar<»h against liabilities 

which are denominated over¬ 
whelmingly in sterling. The 
U.S. pension fund industry, 


which is more closely regulated 
than the UK’s, has only re¬ 
cently been permitted to mis¬ 
match currencies in any 
significant way. 

A further constraint has been 
the historic absence of expert 
investment advice on foreign 
markets within the pension 
funds themselves. Many of the 
larger funds are well equipped 
to deal with Wall Street but 
even then they may need to 
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buy in expert advice on Silicon 
Valley stocks, venture capital 
equity or property investment 
in Idaho. As for Hong Kong 
or South Korea, outside in¬ 
formation has been essential. 

. Finally, pension funds have 
been torn between the belief 
that their primary responsibility 
is to produce income and the 
view that, over the long-term, 
total returns are all that 
matter. Japan has for the past 
ten years on average produced 
total returns—in sterling terms 
—far in excess of the equity 
return available on the FT-A 
All-Share Index. Yet in terms 
of yield the Tokyo Stock Ex¬ 
change lags far behind either 
London or New York. 

It is therefore not surprising 
that the past three years have 
failed to establish any broad 
consensus within the pension 
fund industry about the optimal 
level of overseas investment. On 


average, holdings of overseas 
assets have risen from about 5 
. per cent of total holdings, in 
the months before October 1979, 
to about 15 per cent. 

But those figures disguise con¬ 
siderable variations among even 
large and sophisticated pension 
funds. The Courtaulds fund, for 
example, will admit to having 

23 per cent of its assets over¬ 
seas — more than treble .the 
level of two years ago—while- 
imperial Group, admittedly a 
heavy direct investor in UJS. 
property, still has only about 

24 per cent of its assets In over¬ 
seas securities. 

Many investment managers 
would argue that these numbers 
are in any case fairly irrelevant. 
It is quite possible to invest 
overwhelmingly in overseas 
earnings through UK companies 
listed on the London Stock Ex¬ 
change. The largest UK com¬ 
panies earn, in aggregate, at 
least 50 per cent of taeir profits 
either from exports or from 
translated overseas earnings— 
a fact which is no small in¬ 
fluence on -their dividend policy, 
as the past three years have 
shown. Conversely, it is easy 
enough to gain an exposure to 
UK earnings by buying a 
foreign company with a large 
British subsidiary. 

In the tobacco industry an 
investment in BAT Industries 
of the UK is in large measure 
a judgment based, on the pros¬ 
pects of tobacco consumption 
in the U.S. and in Brazil. To 
obtain a UK exposure it would 
be as well to buy the shares 
of American Brands, whose UK 
subsidiary — Gallaher — has a 
far larger presence in tfie 
British tobacco market than 
BAT itself. Equally, it iff dearly 


possibilities of equity invest¬ 
ment abroad. 

Mr David Mumford, director 
of the Schroder Group merchant 
bank, said: “Pension fund 
trustees may be cautious. but 
they don't overlook the fact that 
over 3Q to 5Q years ordinary 
shares produce a higher real 
return.” 

One compromise solution sug¬ 
gested as a possibility by Mr 
Baker is to adopt a modified 
version of the UjS. model lor. 
pension funds. One could have 
a core portfolio of index-linked 
gilts making up 60 to 70 per 
cent of the total value of the 
fund, while the remaining 
assets could be invested in 
equities. 

At present the Government 
has not issued anything like 
enough index-linked gilts to 
permit pension funds to adopt, 
such a policy- Even a small in¬ 
crease in their popularity would 
push up prices significantly and 
depress real redemption yields. 

In the longer tern, however, 
the adoption of such a policy 
would compel the Government 
broker to issue an bis medium 
-iwri long-term debt in an index- 
linked rather than conventional 
farm—unless he was prepared 
to offer prohibitively high 
nominal coupons on conven¬ 
tional guts. 

More important, there are 
already other inflation-proof In¬ 
vestments available <wfcitih pen¬ 
sion funds have been reluctant 
to exploit. One of these is the 
Lazard index Linked Mortgage 
Unit Trust which alms to attract 
investments from pension funds 
and other tax-exempt Institu¬ 
tions. The scheme has consider¬ 
able attractions for the 
borrower, both residential.and 
commercial, as the initial repay¬ 
ments are much lower than with 
conventional bank or building 
society mortgages. 

The investor is offered a real 
return of at least 4 per cent per 
year, enough to satisfy any 
actuarial requirement. And In 
the event of a default by the 
mortgagor, the risks are mini¬ 
mal as the mortgage is allowed 
to cover only two-thirds of the 


30%‘ 


initial value of the property. 

A modified and slightly 
riskier version of this scheme Is 
ope Introduced a year ago by 
the Building Trust, which links 
the debt repayable bjr the home 
owner to an index £# national 
house prices. The interest to be 
paid is two-thirds of that set by 
the building societies for con¬ 
ventional mortgages, 

Even over the-last 12 sooths. 

which was not - ftp. out¬ 
standingly good period for 
bouse prices, the nominal re¬ 
turn on an Investment In the 
Building Trust was 1W per 
cent, or 7.5 per cent above the 
rate ot inflation. Yet whereas 
the demand for Building Trust 
mortgages In the first three 
months of its . operations 
amounted . . to £1.500m, 1 the 
supply of funds In the first year 
reached only film, with another 
£2.5ro in the- pipetine,: accord¬ 
ing to managing director. Mr 
Robin EUisou. 

Similarly, investment la the 
Lazard's scheme has reached 
only £ 2 .4m, nothing like enough 
to satisfy demand. - “It Is a. 
matter of waiting for pension 
fund trustees to understand and 
get used to the idea.’ 1 skid Mr 
To ay Puckridge. of Laxard 
Securities. ' . .. 

The pension ftand managers 
compUaed of the lack of 
liquidity of the Investment 
while the funds remained small. 
“ We would swamp them.” said 
one. “It is a matter of everyone 
‘writing for everyone else.” . 

But perhaps, -the u nd er lying 
reason. has something to do 
with the conservatism of pen¬ 
sion fund trustees In an infla¬ 
tionary age and their reluctance 
to extrapolate from the 
experience of the- 1970s. It lx 
not just a coincidence that 
index-linked gilts were intro¬ 
duced just as inflation began to 
decline to Its lowest level tor 13 
years and the' short-term profit 
potential of conventional gilts 
soared. As Krfieket said: “What 
i nv e s tor s need is '« good dose 
of inflation again to. make them 
realise the value c# the guaran¬ 
tee of index-linked securities/* 

* / 482 % 
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At Henderson, we how maoage over a billion 
pounds of client funds. We offer the Trustees of charities 
and pension funds a broader range of specialist unit 
trusts than any other management company. 

This is not the only factor that sets us apart from 
the competition. In 1982, Henderson Smaller Companies 
Exempt was the best performing authorised^xempt 
trust in the UJC.equity sectorwith atotalretum of 48.2%. 
For the same period, Henderson Global Technology 
Exempt was the top performing exempt trust invested 
internationally giving a return of 4Z2^,..... _...... 

Over the longer term, the facts are just as 
impressive with our two largest trusts-Henderson 
Japan Exempt and Henderson North American - 
Exempt-producing total returns of 146i%andl45.fl&- 
respectively over the last three years. 

Our consistent performance is such that if y ou 
compare any of our seven authorised exempttrusts with 
the relevant stock-market index, we are sure that you 
will be impressed 

For further details, please telephone Colin Day or 
Sally Marshall on 01-588 3622 or write to: 

Henderson Pension Fund Management Limited, 
Austin Friars, London EC2N 2ED. 

'Figures compiled by Pension- - . Moga^inc. 

Henderson. 

The Investment Managers. 


THE ONLY SUNRISE ON TELEVISION WORTH WATCHING? 



For anyone with an eye for new 
developments, television can now 
provide a breakfast choice of sun 
rises with a host of famous faces. 

For new developments in 
pension fund management, there’s 
another familiar face that’s been 
rising for nearly ten years -SUN 
LIFE Pensions Management Ltd. 

Our growth of funds has been matched by We, too, have been active with television 
the increased range of Funds available. developments - our new video “Investment 

Our latest - the Index Linked Fund - will Insight” helps explain our philosophy and 
help trustees provide a measure of protection approach to pension fund investment 


against inflation. 


to see it We can arrange a convenient viewing 
time. 

J ust return the coupon 

Our 1982 Investment Report is also worth 


You don’t have to get up at the crack of dawn viewing. You could call it the book of the film. 


TO: SUN LIFE Pensions Management Ltd. 
FREEPOST, London EC2B 2 YH. 

□ I would like further details of the new 

Index Linked Fund 

□ I would like to view the^mtstmeat 
Insight" video 

□ Please send me □ copies df tout 
1982 Investment Report. . 

name- _ ■ 

POSITION:_*_ . * ’ . 

COMPANY: _ _ ■ • 

ADDRESS:_ ; : I 


PHONENO 


WUFE 

SUN LIFE Pensions Management Ltd. 
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PENSION FUND INVESTMENT V 

Sophisticated spread of 
monitoring services 


y 


THE GROWING size and com¬ 
plexity tif pension funds have 
made ip essential for them to 
be monitored with increasing 
precision. With such huge sums 
being diverted into pension 
schemes, hard-pressed com¬ 
panies are urgently looking for 
ways of trimming the costs and 
the achievement of a good 
investment performance is one 
way of doing this. 

Even modest improvements 
could mean reductions in con¬ 
tributions of. say, i or 1 per 
cent of the wages bill—by no 
means an Insignificant sum. 
Before it la .possible to seek 
ways of stepping up portfolio 
performance it is necessary to 
know precisely how the invest¬ 
ment managers are already per¬ 
forming in relation to others. 

To meet this requirement a 
number of sophisticated per¬ 
formance measurement services 
have been developed. On the 
domestic UK scene some of the 
leading firms of consulting 
actuaries such as Bacon & 
Woodrow or B. Watson organise 
pooled reports on their many 
clients. Assessments axe also 
produced by several employee 
benefit specialists like MPA or 
Cubic Wood. 

Another important perform¬ 
ance measurement service Is 
operated by stockbrokers Wood 
Mackenzie from Edinburgh and 
these brokers are also market¬ 
ing an international service 
aimed at U.S. plan sponsors. 
Another international service is 
provided by Frank. Bussell, 
advisers to many U-S- pension 
schemes. 

Perhaps the easiest fund 
managers to monitor are the 
life offices which operate 
managed funds for pension 
schemes. These publish unit 
prices (on both bid and offer 
bases) and MPA has already 
brought out a comprehensive 
analysis of performance for 
calendar 1982. . 

It might seem simple enough 
to compare changes in middle 
prices over a year but in prac¬ 
tice -the. life offices run various 
specialised funds—in equities, 
bonds, property and maybe 
overseas equities or cash as well 
—and may operate a dis¬ 
cretionary switching system 
among them. 

As far as the pension fund 
client is concerned, therefore, 
performance is not just a 
matter of the achievements of 
the underlying portfolios but 
also depends on the timing of 


(Time-weighted animal rate of return 
... ' . 1982 

Discretionary performances (31 managers) 

per cent) 

1978-82 
(24 managers) 

Top result 

45A 

22.3 

Average result 

32.8 

17.2 

Botton result 

20J) 

1S.0 

FT A All-Share Index 

28.9 

18.7 

FT A All-Stocks Index 

4L8 

13.0 

MPA Property Index 

8.3 

16.5 

Cap Int World Index 

28.8 

— 

Cash Index 

13.4 

14.0 

Earnings Index 

8.0 

14.0 

Retail Price Index 

5.4 

iLs 

Source: MPA 


switches among the various 
markets. 

Performance can vary widely, 
especially over short periods. 
In 1982, with almost all 
markets going up quite sharply, 
even the worst performer on 
the MPA list—Save and 
Prosper—achieved a 20 per 
cent rate of return on a dis¬ 
cretionary basis. But at the top 
'end of the scale Friends 
Provident recorded a figure of 
45.1 per cent. 

Fortunes can vary dramatic¬ 
ally from one year to another, 
however. In 1981 Save and 
Prosper had slightly out¬ 
performed Friends Provident 
(both were somewhere in the 
middle of the table for that 
year). 


Performance 

measurement 

BARRY RILEY 


It is only over longer periods 
than any consistent picture can 
be built up. Over five years the 
life Association of Scotland 
emerges as top performer out 
of 24 offices on discretionary 
performance. 

Whereas the life offices are 
open to public scrutiny, self- 
managed pension schemes only 
participate in performance 
measurement services on a con¬ 
fidential basis and only the 
general pattern is published, 
without the individual names. 
It also takes much longer to 
collect the data, so performance 
statistics for 1982 will not be 
published for some months yet 

However, the 1981 analyses 
are aVaHabJe and the Watson 


study, for example, embraced 
235 funds. The median fund 
underperformed the FT-Actua- 
rles All-Share Index by 32 per 
cent in 1981, a fairly typical 
result over the years. This 
underperformance was entirely 
the result, however, of the fixed 
interest elements of the funds. 
Taking the equity portions of 
the funds separately the median 
performance was 02 per cent 
ahead of the All-Share and over 
a period of years the funds 
have generally kept almost in 
line with this index. 

The study Is not only designed 
to tell trustees how the funds 
have performed in overall 
terms. It also aims to apportion 
the degree of over—or under¬ 
performance between market 
selection—le. whether the fund 
was in gilts when it should 
have been in equities, or vice 
versa—and selection of indi¬ 
vidual shares and bonds. 

All thfs can he rather hard 
for trustees to follow if they 
are unskilled in analytical tech¬ 
niques—as most of them are. 
In the U.S. still more sophisti¬ 
cated measurement systems are 
frequently used, employing risk 
analysis which aims to separate 
out the- extra returns which 
can be obtained from investing 
in more volatile shares. 

In a bull market the riskier 
shares (with high beta co¬ 
efficients) will tend to out¬ 
perform the market as a whole, 
which may look good for a 
while, but they also tend to 
fall faster in a bear phase. 

Such analysis is still rare in 
the UK hut it is common for 
pension fund consultants to 
develop a perception of the 
“ style " of various investment 
management houses. Some, 
especially the so-called 
M boutiques,” - go *U out for 


performance despite the accom¬ 
panying risks. Others adopt a 
stodgier but more reliable 
approach. 

In advising a scheme's 
trustees on which managers ifo 
hire consultants will bear in 
mind the load of approach 
which they think the particular 
trustees would be happy to love 
with. 

With larger funds it is quite 
common to divide the scheme’s 
assets between two. three or 
even more separate investment 
managers. This is partly to 
introduce a competitive 
element. 

But another motive is to 
introduce a variety of different 
styles which can balance each 
other within the overall frame¬ 
work of the scheme. 

The net result, the trustees 
may hope, will be that the fund 
in aggregate will perform more 
closely m line with the 
median fund performance each 
year than would he the case of 
the fund had a single manager. 

Yet no matter how they diver¬ 
sify the fund management 
responsibilities the trustees will 
every now and then have to 
take awkward decisions on the 
basis of the sheafs of perform¬ 
ance measurement statistics 
with which they are showered. 

Normally -performance is 
measured every three months. 
It would plainly be wrong to 
fire a manager after a single 
bad quarter but the -threat is 
enough to give rise to anxiety 
that such frequent measurement 
can distort the judgment of 
investment managers. 

In the U.S. there is frequent 
talk of quarterly window dress¬ 
ing by investment managers as 
they dump poorly performing 
shares in order to get them out 
of the portfolio list by the 
quarter’s end. 

In -the UK this practice is not 
so evident but on the other 
hand there has been widespread 
criticism of pension fund man¬ 
ager* for selling shares to so- 
called dawn raiders motivated 
by the detire to make quick 
profits. 

It is up to the trustees to 
strike the right balance here. 
To tolerate bad performance 
year after year would not he 
to discharge their responsibili¬ 
ties properly. Frequent per¬ 
formance measurement adds an 
element of competition and 
keeps investment managers on 
tiheir toes.. 


Foreign assets major element 
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absurd for an investment In 
Unilever NV to rank as an over¬ 
seas investment merely because 
the stock is quoted in Amster¬ 
dam, whereas. * purchase of 
Unilever FIX represents a 
domestic investment. 

Moreover, the extent to which 
pension foods can easily build 
up a sizeable portfolio of over¬ 
seas assets is determined partly 
by their own cash flows. Funds 
operating on behalf of. expand¬ 
ing companies may find it a 
good deal less troublesome to 
buy equities in Singapore than 


■(base'which are having to con¬ 
template the sale of their gilt- 
edged because of the divestment 
or closure of subsidiaries 

The basis of calculation is in 
ftself rather suspect. Many 
British companies built up large 
U.S. property portfolios, in the 
days before the abolition of ex¬ 
change controls, mortgaged 
against U.S. debt. The propor¬ 
tion of overseas assets in the 
total portfolio can therefore be 
measured either on a gross basis 
or after the deduction of—often 


very attractive—fixed-rate mort¬ 
gage finance. 

The relative underper- 
formance of UK financial mar¬ 
kets has recently tended to 
boost the overseas component. 
Over the 12 months to the end 
of January investors will hare 
received a total return of 26.2 
per cent out of the FT All- 
Share Index. Yet, according to 
stockbrokers Wood Mackenzie, 
the Capital International World 
Index has outperformed the UK 
by 13.3 per tent in sterling 
terms. 



Guinness Mahon & Co. limited Pension Fund Management 

32 St. Mary at Hill Tim Guinness, Director 

London EC3P 3AJ 01-623 9333 


FORESTRY 

The investment in growth 

the best in Europe. An investment in forestry is m a tangible asset^producing a vital and 
versatile rawjttiatertal and provides a unique vehcle for capital growth. 

.■mini's expert mawgtraent and marketing sendees are 

Mnaurewwhowishto know mere about the opportunities now being recognised by tta 
BSA MMfor our booklet - Investing in Woodlands." 



TUhill Forestry Ltd. 


} TUhill, Greenhills, TUford, Fhrnham, Surrey. 

J Please send me a copy of your booklet 
| “ Investing in Woodlands." 

^ Name . 

I Address .-. 

( 

f (FT) _ 


Theoretically, profits in any 
particular country should 
broadly m a in tain pace with in¬ 
flation and exchange rate move¬ 
ments should compensate for 
inflation differentials. Over a 
long period — and pension 
funds are nothing if not 
theoretical long-term investors 
—overseas investment should 
entail no appreciable additional 
risk for the fund manager. If 
anything, putting money over¬ 
seas should broaden risk by 
exposing the fund manager to 
industries, like airlines, which 
are not available in quoted form 
on the London Stock Exchange. 

Stockbrokers Phillips and 
Drew have conducted a survey 
of average returns in a variety 
of stock markets, measured in 
sterling terms, over a 10-year 
period. They found that between 
1971 and 1980 the UK market 
produced an overall average 
total return of 14 per cent, while 
the UJS. returned 8.4 per cent 
and Japan 21.9 per cent 


Largest 


Since these three equity mar¬ 
kets are, by a fairly wide mar¬ 
gin, the largest in the world, 
the posted sterling returns are 
not a great advertisement for 
the fund manager who is seek¬ 
ing to spread risk through 
overseas uwestment. The re¬ 
turns on the debt markets of 
the three countries would per¬ 
haps be even more diverse than 
those on equities. 

Even this analysis pre¬ 
supposes that fund managers 
hold their securities for a 
decade. In practice tills is very 
far from being the case and 
returns for shorter periods pro¬ 
duce quite dramatic differences 
in performance. 

The Wood, Mackenzie analysis 
shows that the Standard and 
Poors Composite Index in New 
York produced a total return 
of 58.3 per cent during the 12 
months to January 1983—again 
in sterling terms—whereas the 
Tokyo New Stock Exchange 
Index managed only 20.9 per 
cent, a remarkable reversal of 
the 10-year average figures for 
1971 to 1980. 

Some fund managers will of 
course continue to outperform 
the UK equity, debt and pro¬ 
perty markets by dexterous use 
of overseas investment. Further¬ 
more, it is apparent that — 
hairing a sudden reimposition 
of exchange controls—foreign 
assets will continue to play a 
large role in the portfolios of 
British pension funds. But con¬ 
sidering the vicariousness of 
overseas investment many pen¬ 
sion fund managers must 
occasionally be tempted to park 
their portfolios in long-dated 
index-linked gilts and take a 
rest. 


Nuts 
and Bolts 
are not 
enough. 



For 

Pension Fund 
Investment you need Skill, 
Experience and Inventiveness. 


To find out more, contact the Marketing Department 

MONTAGU INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT LIMITED 

The Investment Division of Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 

117 Old Broad Street, London EC2N1AL 

Telephone: 01-588 1750 Ext 2550 Telex: 886108 



Friends’ Provident Managed Pension Funds 

A PENSION FUND 



PERFORMANCE LIKE OURS 

Results of three principalindependent surveys of Life Office Managed Pension Funds to 
31 December1982 show Friends' Provident's outstanding investment performance over 

our first five years. 


Friends’ Provident CIK Equity Fund 

M.RA Willis Faber 
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Friends’ Provident Mixed Fund. 


Mixed Funds with Property 
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Healey and Baker 

professional 
property investment 
surveyors 


For the last 162 years the 
Healey & Baker Partner¬ 
ship has been advising 
clients on their property 
problems. 

Healey & Baker’s 
investment knowledge, 
provides the vital advice 
upon the prospects for real 
i£§ rental and capital growth 
in all sectors of the cora¬ 
ls mercial property market. 
It assesses the strengths 
and liabilities of invest¬ 
ment and relates property 
potential to alternative 
forms of investment. 


Healey & Baker 

{HUM KNmLewton 

29 St George Street, Hanover Square, 
London W1A3BG 01-6299298 


Working within the 
Partnership team, the 
Investment Department 
can call upon the experi¬ 
ence and resources of our 
Research, Planning, 
Valuation, Building 
Surveying & Management 
Departments, as well as 
our com prehensi ve agency 
network for assessment 
and advice. 

Healey & Baker act for 
a wide range of investors in 
the shops, industrial and * 
office markets. Profes¬ 
sional clients demanding 
a professional service. 



F&C Management 
Limited 

Specialist Pension Fund Managers 

Security 

Independence 

Overseas Expertise 

Competitive Rates 

Good Track Record (top 10 Vo) 

Special Exempt Funds 
No Conflicts of Interest 
Proven Calibre of Investment Team 
Flexibility 

Over £600 million under management 


For further information on F&C*s pension fund management 
service for either UK or overseas funds please contact: 


A.W. Twist on Davies 
F&C Management Limited 
I Laurence Pountney Hill 
London EC4R0BA 
TeL 01-623 4680 



PENSION FUND INVESTMENT VI 

Cash and advice for small outfits 


VENTURE capital has been 
much in the spotlight on both 
sides of the Atlantic during the 
last twp to three years. Bin it 
is worth bearing in mind that 
even m the U.S. it remains little 
more than a sideshow for the 
big pension funds. 

The pool of venture capital 
available to back new inventions 
and new technologies In the 
U.S. currently totals around 
S6bn, of which perhaps 20 to 30 
per cent comes from pension 
fund sources (as the accompany¬ 
ing table illustrates, the bulk of 
the balance is subscribed by 
individuals, insurance com¬ 
panies and large corporations!. 
In absolute terns the figures 
may seem Large but set against 
U.S. pension fund assets of well 
over STOWm, pension fund 
activity in the venture capital 
field appears, to say the least, 
somewhat peripheral. 

The same goes for the UK, 
undoubtedly the country which 
has so far taken the lead in 
developing this type or financing 
m Europe. A recent survey of 
the UK venture capital scene 
carried out by Venture 
Economics, the UK subsidiary of 
the Boston-based Capital Pub¬ 
lishing Corporation, shows that 
pension funds subscribed 
almost £20m of the war £15Gm 
estimated to have been raised 
by independent venture capital 
firms between 1978 and August 
last year. This £20m does not 
include " venture * money 
invested directly by pension 
funds onto small high growth 
companies but whatever the 
total it is a drop in Che ocean 
of UK pension funds' £80bn of 
assets. 

If statistics suggest that ven¬ 
ture capital is of marginal im¬ 
portance to pension funds, the 
reverse Is not true. The last 
couple of years in the UK have 
been notable for the signifi¬ 
cant increase in specialist ven¬ 
ture capital funds run by pro¬ 
fessional managers and financed 
by traditional institutions such 
as insurance companies, invest¬ 
ment trusts, merchant banks 
and of course the major pension 
funds. Venture capitalists rely 
for a living on crumbs from 
the rich men's table. 

Backing small companies is of 
course hardly new. What marks 
the new breed of venture 
capitalist is his ability and will¬ 
ingness to commit management 
time and management resources 
as well as providing money. 
Typically he would point out 
that this “hands on” or “pro 


COMMITMENTS TO U.S. VENTURE CAPITAL FUNDS 

(Independent private firms only) 


Pension funds . 

Total committed <$m) 

1980 1981 1982 

... 197 200 474 

1980 

30 

Per cent of total 
1981 

23 

1982 

33 

Individuals and families .. 

... 102 

201 

290 

16 

23 

21 

insurance companies . 

88 

132 

200 

13 

15 

M 

Foreign . 

... 55 

90 

188 

S 

10 

13 

Corporations . 

... 127 

142 

175 

19 

17 

12 

Endowments foundations ...... 

Total .. 

92 

... 661 

102 

867 

96 

1,423 

14 

100 

12 

104 

7 

106 


Source: Capital Publishing Corporation. 


active” approach is vital to the 
success of small fast growing 
markets in an era of rapidly 
changing markets and fast mov¬ 
ing technology. 

This investment style is essen¬ 
tially imported from North 
America—many of the UK 
funds, for instance, have a U.S. 
parent or associate—but des¬ 
pite hostility in some quarters 
to what is considered a creep¬ 
ing and perhaps inappropriate 
foreign influence certain pen¬ 
sion funds have- recently shown 
a much greater willingness to 
play the venture capital game. 

Initially venture capital was 
considered needlessly risky. i£ 
not tantamount to gambling 
with members' contributions, 
while the absence of a flow of 
income from a venture capital 
situation in the early years 
upset actuaries' calculations. 
Today there seems to be a 
growing number of pension 
fund managers prepared to 
accept the long-term potential 
and allocate at least modest 
sums to support the new breed 
of venture capital funds. 

The £10m APA Venture Capi¬ 
tal Fund, far instance was not¬ 
ably successful in attracting pen¬ 
sion fund money when it was 
launched in November 1981. A 
total of £1.4m was subscribed 
by private sector funds, includ¬ 
ing Ranks Eovis McDougall, 
Kodak, Honeywell and the 
privately owned W. S. Atkins 
Group. A further £3£m, was put 
up by the British Council and 
National Water Council pension 
funds and local authority funds 
run by Merseyside, Manchester, 
West Midlands and South 
Yorkshire. 

Mr Ron Cohen, APA’s man¬ 
aging director, who was closely 
Involved with the money rais¬ 
ing. points out that other pen¬ 
sion funds were interested but 
were in many cases barred by 



New York's financial community—the source of a growing 
volume of International pensions business, handled by 
London's investment institutions 



From funds of £5 million in 1977 to £91 million at 
the end of 1981 and now over £200million is an 
impressive record of growth by anyone's 
standard. 

And the investment performance is just as 
outstanding. Wyatt Company's performance 
survey of Mixed Funds covering all 128 periods 
from one to eight years since 1974 shows 
Provident Mutual's Diversified Fund consistently above 
average. (Upper quartile for 73% of all periods; for periods of 
31 March 1982 ranked first over three, five and six years; 
second over four and eight years; third over seven years). And 
that's not alL 

Provident Mutual v the avenge pension fond 

Provident Mutual's Diversified Fund has out performed the 
average private sector pension fund by 25% over the eight 
years to the end of 198L 
Provident Mutual v inflation 

Provident Mutual's Diversified Fund's rate of. return has 
never fallen below the rate of increase in the Retail Prices 
Index over longer periods, and has usually been substantially 
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greater. (Average real rates of return- 6.0% pa 
over five years; 5.2% pa over six; 5.1% pa over 
seven and 2.9% pa over eight). 

Provident Mu t ual v the trend 

Why the success? Investment philosophy, 
investment structure and investment team are 
the answer. The funds are managed on the 
basis of carefully conceived and consistently 
applied investment philosophies. Investment structure 
means building all funds in such a way as to ensure constant 
monitoring and effective decision making. And the invest¬ 
ment team comprises some .of the most experienced and 
respected people in the industry. 

Provident Mutual v the future 

More and more pension fund, trustees are finding Provident 
Mutual’s unique blend of philosophy, structure and sheer 
expertise the right vehicle for consistently above average 
growth. 

Join them. Send for your complimentary copy of our latest 
Annual Investment Report or speak to your pension adviser. 
It won't take you long to find out why for yourself. 


PR0UIDEI1T muniHL 

Funds for the future 

Founded in 1840, Head office: 26-31 Moorgate, London EC2R 6BA 



their trust deeds—one, for in¬ 
stance. did not invest in 
“ illiquid assets overseas ” in¬ 
cluding Jersey where for tax 

reasons APA is based. 

Mr David Cooksey, managing 
director'of Advent Management, 
which runs the £10m. Advent 
Technology and the more re¬ 
cently launched Advent Euro¬ 
fund, has found potential pen¬ 
sion fund subscribers less forth- 


Venture capital 

TIM DICKSON 


coming. Although -bis funds 
have a certain amount of in¬ 
direct pension fund support 
through merchant bank share¬ 
holders, he feels tbqt others 
are put off “ partly perhaps 
because of valuation problems 
and the lack of an ongoing in¬ 
come.'* 

Mr Colin Clive, of Thompson 
Clive, on the ocher hand, 
manages one £3m fund which is 
owned enti rel y by pension fund 
shareholders—one-third of tins 
is held by CIN Industrial 
Finance, -the direct investment 
branch of the National Goal 
Board pension funds. He says 
that In his experience pension 
fUrrds were among the earliest 
and most enthusiastic backers 
of venture capital in the UK 
and that they speak for 30 per 
cent of Thompson Clive's other 
£3m fund. 

Clive's grouse is that more 
pension funds would be 
attracted but for the tax treat¬ 
ment of UK-based venture 
capital funds. He has put in a 
strong plea to the Treasury 
that limited companies carry¬ 
ing on the business of venture 
capital should be treated like 
investment trusts for the pur¬ 


pose of Capital Cains Tax. Xn 
other words they would be 
exempt and therefore attractive 
to gross funds like pension 
funds. Such a move would be 
welcomed by managers vrtio 
have the cumbersome and ex¬ 
pensive task of operating from 
an offshore tax haven to avoid 
CGT. 

CIN Industrial Finance, 
which besides Thompson Clive 
also supports the Lovat Enter¬ 
prise Fuad and Development 
Capital, is one o£ the most 
active pension funds in the 
M venture ” field. As well as the 
“indirect” route CIN has its 
own specialist team of 15 or so 
investment managers respon¬ 
sible for finding a wide range 
of opportunities on their own 
'account—small quoted com¬ 
panies. development capital 
situations, management buy¬ 
outs, syndicated projects and 
oil and property deals, for ex¬ 
ample. CIN assets total about 
£140m and some £45m a year 
has been allocated for new In¬ 
vestments. 

A spokesman for CIN ex¬ 
plained that the level of ven¬ 
ture capital commitments “de¬ 
pends on the number of suffi¬ 
ciently attractive possibilities 
and our ability to monitor them. 

“My impression is that pen¬ 
sion funds generally are much 
more interested in this area 
than a year ago. The search for 
companies to back is highly 
competitive, with the number 
of funds and intermediaries in 
the market getting bigger all 
the time. We recently met an 
entrepreneur, for example, who 
had been offered terms by four 
different institutions.** 

Mr Tom Heyes, head of the 
investment department of the 
£2 bn I Cl Pension Fund, says 
the fund “ is not overinterested 
but like others we are express¬ 


ing soma interest to venture 
capital and small companies. 

-It will always he a peri¬ 
pheral activity. Host funds are 
so structured that they, don't 
have the expertise or the num¬ 
bers of staff to do the monitor¬ 
ing. You cant, just' ferovr a 
junior analyst into the job be¬ 
cause while the sums may be 
small the problems yon run up 
against are jiut as grtat a* tiBBo 
you find with big. companies," 

. Herts points out that the ICI 
tond baa just; invested £}m in 
Baker Street, a sew £I2m fund 
advised by Development Capi¬ 
tal. He remains cautious, 
though, given that UK funds 
"are still pretty thin on the 
groustL** - 

-In the UJS-.** he adds, 
“ there are plenty of funds go 
you can work out quite easily 
the costs of going through an 
intermediary relative to doing 
it yourself. It la too early to 
do this In the UK bat ixr prin¬ 
ciple we are. certainly interested 
in putting up mote money for 
this, sort of activity." 

Mr Donald MaUDonald of the 
Honeywell Retirement Plan Is 
atm keen on "going in with 
people who know the business- 
HoneyweUs UJS. pension fund 
has been very active in the 
venture capital field via' inter¬ 
mediaries but Honeywell's 
commitment in the UK la still 
relatively tiny. 

M Being a young company our 
ga»h flow projections around the 
turn of tbe century are positive, 
so we have decided to move 
about 30 per cent of our assets 
into long-term situations. This 
will include property, oft and 
gas and venture-capital." 

MacDonald is dubious about 
pension fund interest generally 
in venture capital and feels 
that It is mostly the same small 
group of funds which has been 
behind each new scheme. 

Over at the £5bn Post Office 
Staff Superannuation Fund, Mr 
George Dennis say* that the 
managers have grabbed their 
slice of the action both through 
intermediaries like high tech¬ 
nology and small company- 
orientated investment trusts as 
well as directly on their own 
account Interestingly, the Post 
Office has also given ibe Indus¬ 
trial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation a slug of money to 
manage on its behalf. N We are 
still feeling our way and -will 
continue to lean on other 
groups, who teach us a lot, as 
well as bufiding up our own 
expertise, M he says. 


U.S. portfolios entrusted 
to London care 


International 

management 

BARRY RILEY 


UNTIL A few yens ago British 
investment management houses 
seeking to add to Their pension 
fund clients' lists confined their 
attentions to domestic schemes. 
More recently, 'however, a sub¬ 
stantial new market for man¬ 
agement services has opened 
up in the shape of the many 
U.S. pension schemes which 
have come to take international 
diversification seriously. 

It is estimated that around 
$Sbn of UJ3. pension plan 
money is now handled by 
specialist international fund 
managers and the vast bulk of 
this is controlled from the City 
of London. The prospect of 
further rapid growth in this 
total has attr a cted many 
entrants Into The field — there 
have been estimates of some¬ 
thing like a hundred contenders 
—but there are probably only 
10 -to a dozen of any great 
significance. 

The initial burst of enthu¬ 
siasm by some of the larger 
U.S. pension schemes for inters 
national exposure came in 1979 
and some of the London man¬ 
agement houses look forward to 
a renewed flow of business as 
the many hundreds of medium¬ 
sized U.S. plans follow the same 
trail. 

This might seem a little odd 
in the light of tbe -generally 
dismal performance recently 
achieved by U.S. pension 
schemes in their international 
portfolios. Not only were many 
national markets around the 
world showing bad perfor¬ 
mances for much of the past 
couple of years—with the ex¬ 
ception of Japan and The UK— 

but .the dollar has been notably 

strong. 

So in terms of dollar 
measurement—and that is the 
only way U.S. plans will look at 
their performance—(the re¬ 
turns have been -dismal. In 
1982. for example, many 
schemes wil] have shown 
negative dollar returns on over¬ 
seas equities, whereas their 
domestic U.S. equities came 
good later in the year and 
finally showed sizeable positive 
returns. 

Thus Capital International’s 
CAFE (Europe, Australia, Far 
East) Index showed a fall of al¬ 
most 5 per cent in 1982, ignor¬ 
ing dividend income, whereas 
the corresponding UJS. national 
Index was up tor 15 per cent. 

The logic behind the overseas 
diversification is strictly of a 
long-term nature, however, and 
must be seen in the contact of 
the historical development of 
U.S. pension schemes’ Invest¬ 
ment strategies. 


Until 20 years ago U.S. 
schemes Unvested almost wholly 
In bonds and subsequently 
spread their wings no further 
than the domestic UJS. equity 
market. 

But the ERISA legislation of 
1974 (the initials stand {or the 
Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act) ushered in a new 
era in which questions of risk 
and accountability of trustees 
were given fresh prominence. 

At. the same time develop¬ 


ments in modem portfolio 
theory led to new attitudes, 
especially in the analysis of risk 
and the approach.to diversifica¬ 
tion. Plan sponsors have be¬ 
come keen to show that they 
have considered all prudent 
forms of investment and the 
serious Wall. Street setback, of 
1974 served to concentrate their 
minds In this respect 
So in recent , years US. pen¬ 
sion schemes have moved 
heavily into property, have 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


What would 
you do 

With £500m? 


Could you invest it to maximise the 
total return and minimise the risk? 

This has been the investment philosopl 
of our Pension Fund Investment Managers 
since we started in 1956. 

And we now have ^550m under 
management - invested world-wide. 

If you*d like further details please 
contact our Senior Investment Manager: 

Ron Herkfis, The Royal Bank of Scotland pic; 
Trustee and Investment Office, PO Box 40, 

31 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh EH2 2PS, 

Teh 031-556 8555,00.2658. V 
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The Royal Bank 
of Scotland 

_ Repined inSradmi Number 46W. 


PENSION FUND CAPITAL REQUIRED 

Successful company specialising la the recycling of OXtstiae 
buildings for small businesses seeks funds. Award-winning 
management team has well-formulated plans tor etpahshta 
offering secure investment in freehold city-centre pronerttea 
with commercial rates of return. ■ 

For further details contact; - 
Gillian Harwood, Omnibus Workspace limited 
12 Filter oft Street, London WC2H8DJ 
01-836 7580 
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exempt funds are 
a favoured channel 


SINCE the aibolfilon of 
exchange controls In October 

1970 the world *w & been ti» 
pension fund managers' offster. 

Uxnst'4hest a reSttQvriy small 
proportion of '(pension fund 
money w»5 ctaanneU-ed abroad. 

The flow of funds overseas 
vlrtuaSy mebled ovwmi^it after 
controls were lifted. In 1979- 
otfjy 7.4 t>er cent of pension 
fUnds’ £4.7bn cash Sow was 
earmarked, Utor foreign markets. 
Stnoe Jttoen. on average about 20 
per .cent of the industry’s cash, 
flow has left These shores for 
foreign parts. ' 

Pension _. fund managers 
suddenly found dhemseOves in 
The dosing months of 1979 
-fatced with the problem of bow- 
best t» invest overseas. For 
those without suiBcSenc exper¬ 
tise On worltt. markets the 
obvious course was (to go 
through a nddcUemah who 
already had a sound trade 
raoewd of fund, management 
in the desired foreign speciaBty. 

One faddy cheap way of 
getting accees.to.tius experience 
was to buy holding in a unit 
trust. Host pension fund 
managers tend to buy units On 
exempt funds, wfcfflch are free 
of CapitaS Gains Tax even 
.tiboogL wtfto toe, tibnEtian of 
CGT on. auflKuiscd unit Crusts 
in 1980 the main obstacles to 
authorised vehicles were 
removed. 

- Ur Donald Walker, Etsons 
fund manager, has Invested 
£SJ5m of the group’s £10fim. in 
exempt unit trusts. He chooses 
Them not for tax reasons but 
rather for size. “ I would prefer 
to be in a big fund Sf I am 
going to be putting fin a couple 
of mdHion pounds,” he said. 
Fund managers fear IDiat if they 
Invest In smaUVonds and other 
investors Start to sefli their 
holdings they are liable to be 
left dn a vulnerable position. 

The other reason why fund 
managers tend to -opt for 
exempt funds fe. their beUef 
that these are more stable and 
less suscepciile to withdrawals 
-when tnvesfement opporbmtffles 
elsewhere beckon more Strongly. 

This vfew is pertiajw borne 
out by the flow of funds Into 
Far Eastern exempt funds last 
year, when this area: of the 
worid was playing second fiddle 
to the U.S. As The accompanying 


. table shows, The total assets in 
These funds grew during 1982 
by around 20 per cent. 

Siame fund managers say they 
thmfc the manager of an exempt 
trust wfll take a longer term 
perfective- than bis counterpart 
at an authorised >01151. since-.he 
knows the funds are less 
vottatHe. Mkxst unit trust groups, 
however, have little sympathy 
for this proposition. 

Last but not least is the cost 
One fund manager who holds 
units in both exempt and 
authorised funds said “I tend 
to choose exempt as the charges 
are lower." In some cases 
Charges on an exempt fund can 
be roughly half those of an 
onttMnUed trust os the unit 
toast group pay intermediaries 
fees for getting business. 

Last year the main action 
among exempt unit trusts took 
place in the North American 
and international sectors, but 
even so these funds still account 
for a very small proportion of 
the pension funds cash flow 
that went overseas. As the 
table shows, if you add the 
money in overseas exempt funds 


Specialists 

ROSEMARY BURR 


together the total is less than 
the amount of pension fund 
money which left Britain during 
the first nine months of 1982 
alone. 

That said, a handful of 
exempt trusts invested overseas 
have shown relatively healthy 
asset growth in the past few 
years. The bulk of exempt 
trusts, however, are small and 
slothful, either because they 
are not actively marketed or are 
too small to appeal to pension 
fond managers. 

North American propert y 
trusts appear to be the hottest 
growth area at the mamatf. 
Traditionally pension, fund 
manages* have been keen to 
delegate Their property port¬ 
folio to unit Trust groups as tofis 
cuts down, a dufatiatnarive costs 
and gives them a broad spread 
of investments. 

There are nine North 


EXEMPT UNIT TRUSTS 

Type 

Number 

Size (£m) 

Size (£m) 



as at 31.12Jil 

as at 31.12.82 

North American 

IS 

155 

252 

Far Eastern 

15 

249 

394 

International 

7 

42 

82 

UK Property 

29 

1430 

1132 

N. American Property 

9 

na 

210 

UK Equity 

29 

na 

606 

Source: The Wyatt Co, London 




American property 9irusu> which 
are exempt; six of tihecn were 
started last year. Their growth 
underlines the appeal of toe 
specialist fund for pension fund- 
managers when compared to 
toe small, albeda growing, 
sector of totennt&onal exempt 
funds. 

North American funds did 
well in what was undoubtedly 
a fine year for Wall Street, 
Showing perhaps that pension 
funds managers. Eke their 
unprofessional brethren, can be 
swayed by toe sniff of short¬ 
term gain. 

The laggard in toe exempt 
fund asset stakes is UK 
property funds, toe largest 
group, <but with toe glass 
knocked off property toese 
funds are no longer exerting 
much pulling power. 

An examination of last year's 
figures shows torn most of toe 
asset growth was limited to a 
handful of large funds. In etcher 
words toe gap between toe 
members of the big league and 
toe tiddlers widened. 

Host of toe larger exempt 
trusts are run by stockbrokers 
or merchant banks who use 
than as a handy place <to invest 
in-house pension fund money. 
As a result -there are some 
smaller exempt funds with 
cxituandy -impressive (trade 
records which have bean either 
ooU-riumldered by fund mana¬ 
gers or dimply nod: actively 
m arketed. 

One star performer, far 
example, is GT Penmans 
Exempt, which has grown by 327 
per cent according to Planned 
Savings in the five years an 
January 31 last. GT soys it 15 


looking at ways of masrkeffi^ 
this fund but sees it as simply 
one of toe options it can 
make available: to pension fund 
managers. 

Henderson Pen si on Fund 
Management, wMi seven exempt 
funds, has -toe widest range. 
Some 480 pension funds have 
placed a total of £ 100 m m these 
vehicles. However, only two, 
North American Exempt end 
japan Exempt, are substantial 
in sfee, together accounting for 
£94m. Mir Cohn Day. HPFM's 
managing director, said: “The 
big funds use them to get 
e xp erience of areas they oanX 
cover.” 

This aspect of actually learn¬ 
ing from the unfit trust man¬ 
agers was underlined by Ttaom- 
EMTs Bob Good. About £10m 
out of £275m is invested in 
exempt funds at Thom-EMI but 
a smaller sum is placed in 
investment trusts. 

Mr Good said: “ I go to meet¬ 
ings and di«gngg policy with 
the unit trust managers. I 
raise questions about toe per¬ 
formance. In fact I monitor 
their p r ogre ss qufite closely." 

As well as Us holdings in 
exempt trusts Mr Good has 
chosen ito invest £2m in autho¬ 
rised unit trusts because “of 
their performance." Most of 
his unfit trust holdings are in 
overseas funds as “we do not 
have the in-house expertise.” 

Exempt trusts have not 
on the whole been marketed 
that fiercely. However, with 
heightened competition in toe 
unit trust industry more groups 
can be expected to be actively 
seeking pension.fund money in 
toe future. 


Entrusted to London care 
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tabbied In areas Hke oB and 
jas or leveraged boyouts and— 
is an Important put of this 
irocess-—have o ften made tar 
lortant w wp kn t M io to fardgn 
equity markets. 

Many big funds have ear- 
narked 5 or 10 per cent of 
heir assets for investment over¬ 
seas. the idea being that so 
ong as the foreign markets are 
tot highly correlated with Wall 
Street’s movements the overall 
£Tect will be to reduce fluctua- 
ions In tbe value of the 
cbeme's assets. Bisks will be 
oww. ' • 

Of course, when toe dollar is 
itron g and U.S. equity prices 
ire rising the effect will not 
ook very clever. On toe other 
land, toe pendulum should 
wing tn the other direction in 
lue course. 

Even bo, it can still be im¬ 


portant "•to"'"choose toe right 
moment to shift funds abroad.. 
The part year or two have not 
turned out- to be at all favour¬ 
able in this respect but some 
London-based fund managers 
now think that the timing looks 
much better. 

On mast measures, after all, 
the dollar has become highly 
Overvalued against other impor¬ 
tant currencies such as the yen, 
the Dfeutschemark or the pound. 
This is net to say that the posi¬ 
tion will necessarily be cor¬ 
rected in the near future. But 
on a very 1 mag-term view, which 
pension funds can appropriately 
take. St seems a relatively ad¬ 
vantageous time for Americans 
to buy overseas assets. 

Some of the UJS. banks and 
investment advisers are in a 
good position to secure the 
management contracts for toe 


overseas portfolios of ERISA 
funds. Morgan Guaranty, for 
instance, is probably the leader 
in toe field. 

Even so. Morgan Guaranty 
runs this operation from 
London rather than New York 
(with baric-up from a string of 
other world-wide offices) and ft 
seems to be the rule that U.S. 
plan sponsors Like to choose 
advisers with demonstrable 
overseas experience. This has 
given a tremendous opportunity 
to a number of UJK. fund mana¬ 
gers. 

Why the UK ? The tradition 
of international investment out 
of London and Edinburgh is 
obviously the main reason, with 
particular expertise in the Far 
East and some of the older Com¬ 
monwealth countries. Naturally, 
the Americans are not normally 
looking for knowledge of the 



Last year saw Property Yields 
ise for the first time in six years, 
t is however, clear that for 
property to produce profits in 
983, it will have to be chosen 
electively and monitored very 
losely. 

Our Monfiily Reports aim to 

irovide investors with the 
nalysis they need to do this. 

Each Report presents fore- 
asts based on a general market 
overview and a contextual 
tnalysis of the many related 
narket trends. In particular we 
£ve a comparative analysis of the 


Bices. 1 nis anaiy&is 
abledus to be the first 
record an upward 
jvement in yields last 


To receive a copy of our 
forecasts for 1983 or our 
Special Report on property 
indices, please write to: 
Rowe & Pitman 
Property Services Limited, 
104/6 Leadenhall Street, 

London EC3A4AA. 

Telephone: 01-6211433. 


Investment Surveyors 
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U.S. (although sometimes they 
allow their London managers to 
operate a truly global' ftind 
rather than the more normal 
non-U-S. portfolio). 

Other factors which favour 
London include its geographi¬ 
cal position, straddling toe time 
zones between Tokyo and New 
York and toe advantage of the 
English language (though 
British fund managers have to 
leant to cope with the special 
jargon of American financial 
market theory and practice). 

But although a British fund 
management bouse may have 
toe expertise, marketing It to 
ERISA funds in the U.S. can 
be a difficult and. expensive pro¬ 
cess.. 

One or two London merchant 
banks teamed up with American 
partners, examples being Rowe 
Price-FIeming and Aetna War¬ 
burg. The danger in such 
arrangements Is that the part¬ 
ners' interests may not always 
permanently coincide. Warburg 
was left in the lurch last year 
and forced to rebuild its own 
marketing effort when Aetna 
Life transferred its affections to 
Samuel Montagu, in which it 
bought a 40 per cent stake. 

Among toe other British mer¬ 
chant banks, Morgan Grenfell, 
Schroders and Barings have 
carved out positions and 
several independent investment 
management houses have also 
emerged with Important ERISA 
clients—the major names here 
being GT Management and 
Ivory and Sime In Edinburgh. 

It is by no means an easy 
market to penetrate. To be 
taken seriously an adviser must 
be able to demonstrate strength 
in depth and will have to be 
prepared to spend a great deal 
of time and money on initial 
presentations and subsequent 
client contact: 

To take an example, GT 
Management maintains offices in 
places such as fan Francisco. 
Hong Kong and Sydney as well 
as London and the costs' are 
such that it can be uneconomic 
to handle accounts of less than 
$I5m. 

From this point of view, the 
big banks which already have 
global branch networks in place 
could well have an advantage, 
though their international oper¬ 
ations will normally have been 
designed with hanking rather 
than investment expertise in 
mind. 

In the end the successful 
advisers will have to produce 
good performance for their 
clients. The ERISA plan spon¬ 
sors are usually willing to pay 
relatively high fees to their 
overseas portfolio managers, 
recognising that* this is a high 
cost business, but they will also 
be expecting those fees to result 
in high investment returns. 

Meanwhile the international 
portfolio managers dream about 
the potential of the ERISA 
market If U.S. pension plan 
sponsors come to believe 
universally that to invest 5 or 
10 per cent of the portfolio 
overseas is desirable, then the 
35bn or so currently being man¬ 
aged in London and elsewhere 
could multiply many times over. 
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GRE Fixed Interest Portfolio 



GRE Equity Portfolio 



GRE Mixed Portfolio 
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If the pensions management you recommend 

isn’t doing as well as this 
then why are you recommending it? 


GRE Pensions Management’s Master Fund 
has been running for 11 years. 

Performance continues to be outstanding 
for a broad-based pension fund. 

But to give a wider investment choice we 
also manage six specialised funds. 

They are Mixed, Equity, Fixed Interest, 
Deposit; International and Property. 

All were launched three years ago, and their 
performance since speaks for itself. 

The Equity, Fixed Interest and Mixed 
portfolios have all more than doubled. 

Equity +137.1%, compared to +102.4% 
for the FT Actuaries All Share Index. 

Fixed Interest+117.0%, compared to+93.6% 
for the FT Actuaries Over 15 year Gilt Index. 


And our Mixed Fund up 118.3%. 

To put these figures in their true perspective, 
over the same period average earnings rose by 
47.7% and retail prices by 385% Which in 
turn puts our pensions funds very comfortably 
ahead of both average incomes and inflation. 

And that, after all, is what good investment 
management is all about. 

For foil details about our pensions manage¬ 
ment services contact any GRE branch office, 
or Ted Gascoigne 
at GRE Field 

Operations on 
01-283 710L 


Guardian 
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Assurance 



INVEST. 

THE 

GILT-EDGED 

INVESTMENT 


able.When you need it And m the right format. 

Make it your business to know more 
about INVEST. 

You'll soon reap the dividends. 

Contact Helena McKenzie, CMG 
Information Services, (City of London) Ltd, 
73 Lem an Street, Londo n El 8EY 

Tek014813 8 8 l‘ 

EUROPE’S LEADING INDEPENDENT COMPUTER SERVICES COMPANY 

UJMDQH'ESDBUBGn-GinUlRnP-CSDVDOK'CLASCDW-AHSTSKIMII-ROITEitDAII-'niC HAGUE IWS5EU fMMCfUKr 



If your business is investment portfolio 
management, you should look into INVEST 
It's a unique computerised investment 
accounting system from CMG. 

Designed for pension binds, insurance 
companies, and banks. 

With INVEST, all the information you 
need for efficient fund management is avail- 
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The M&G 

Pension Fund 
Investment 
Service 


In addition to managing fee assets of unit trusts 
and fife assurance funds M&G have for many years 
provided an investment management service for fee 
pension fends of companies and public corporations, 
as well as charitable foundations. 

Our independent status, wide contacts wife, 
stockbrokers and fee very substantial volume of invest¬ 
ments under M&G management place us in an ideal 
position to provide an investment service of this type. 

If you require further information or wish to make 
an appointment to discuss fee investment management 
of your Company^ pension fend, please write to: 


David Morgan 

M&G INVESTMMT MANAGEMENT LTD 

Three Quays, Tower Hill 
London EC3R 6BQ 
Telephone: 01-626 4588 


THE MAC GROUP 




1/Vhen scaling new peaks 
you need an experienced guide. 

Atatofcompaniesofferakrtofplaoes 
toputyour pension funds. 

Someane pretty so fid. Others go up and 
dcwnHcetheBerneseOberland. 

What Equity & Law is offering isan 
experienced team of guides to helpyou choose 
thec^pathsftxyourmoney 

\Afe have seven funds; Mixed, Equity, 

Fixed Interest, Property, Cash, Overseas, and 
Index-Linked Securities. 

Our managers regulariyi 4 >date every 
dierrton theperformarupof each fund. This 
means you'd haveallthe latest relevant 
infomnirtion you needtoadministeryourfund. 

It Ixws down to this. You'll aet personal 
and individual service.\ftfe can dotfn* because, 
although we handleover £220milRon for 


managed funddferrts; wehavea very 
favourabledierTt to manager ratia 

Sorfyou'dfiketospeaktoacompany 
with proven experienced! pension fund 
management give usa call on01-6299524. 
Askfor Brian Shearing orVicThomson. 

Equity&LawpyianagedRind^Lfei, 
Stratton House, Stratton Street 
London W1X5FE. 



Equity & Law 

managed funds 


Lazards 

Innovators in pension fund 
management 

* International Bond Exempt Fund 

* Index-Linked Mortgage Unit Trust 

Lazards. innovative approach and proven 
expertise also serve the, 

American Exempt Fund Australian Exempt Fund 
European Exempt Fund Far Eastern Exempt Fond 


Property Unit Trust’ Small Companies Exempt Fund 


For further information contact: Geoffrey Dutton 
21 Moorfields, London EC2P 2HT Telephone: 01-588 2721 

Lazard Brothers & Co- Limited 

V ___ J 
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Traditional hedging value 



“THERE IS no compelling 
magic about going into property 
just at the moment," says Mr 
Peter Archer, head of the 
Lazard Property Unit Trust- 
“There is a transition in 
people's thinking taking place 
as they adjust from a higfa- 
infiationary economy to a low- 
inflationary one. 

“ Pension funds have been 
reducing their invodveroent in 
property investment by moving 
money Into index-linked gills, 
which have taken over the role 
of the inflation-hedging invest¬ 
ment" 

Traditionary institutions have 
thought of property as one of 
the best hedges against infla¬ 
tion. The income from it was 
thought to be -relatively secure 
— certainly compared with that 
from eqiftlies — and yet able 
to grow faster than inflation in 
many cases. As Mr Michael 
Maltinson from the Pru says: 
“In a growing economy a 
(limited but essential resource 
will grow in value. The only 
problem lies m identifying 
which sorts of property will 
prove a banked resource and 
which will not” 

But now that our economy ds 
not growing, but stagnating, is 
property such an attractive 
investment for -pension funds 
other -institutions? 

Between 1965 and 1970 office 
rents showed a real growth of 
6.6 per cent. In the period 
2970-76 this slowed down to 
4.1 per cent. But in the last six 
years rental growth has not 
even kept pace with inflation; 
there is a shortfall of 3.5 per 
cent. Therefore property’s 
traditional role as a hedge 
against inflation has been 
challenged. As Peter Archer 
says: “ Property has to adjust 
to a different set of rules. 
People will start to recognise 
its merits as a solid rather than 
exceptional performer. It will 
be less volatile than equities; it 
will provide an element of 
stability in a portfolio.” 

How have pension funds 
reacted to this slow-down in 
rental growth? According to 
figures from the Central Statis¬ 
tical Office, pension fund invest¬ 
ment in “land, property and 
ground rents” fell from £217m 


in the first quarter of 1982 to 
£201m in the second quarter and 
£183m in the third. This 
decline in involvement in 
property follows a two-year 
trend. 

Part of the reason is that 
pension funds have been aiming 
at a target percentage of their 
portfolios for property invest¬ 
ment over the last 10 to 15 
years. It may be that this 
target has been reached and so 
activity is lower. Since 1967 
property investments have risen 


Property 
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from less than 5 per cent to 
around 18 per cent of the aver¬ 
age private pension fund’s 
assets. 

Peter Archer believes that 
this percentage'may fall; “We're 
likely to see reduced targets 
over the next few years, prob¬ 
ably in the 12-20 per cent 
range.” 

But in the short term the 
relatively poor performance of 
rental growth and property 
prices must also have taken its 
toll. In the yeaf to March 1982, 
according to chartered surveyors 
Richard Ellis, rental values of a 
selection of institutionally 
owned properties increased by 
an average of only 45 per cent 
compared with 12.5 per cent in 
the preceding 12 months. 
Growth was lowest for the 
industrial sector but offices and 
shops suffered ton Demand for 
prime properties in the letting 
market was remarkably stable 
throughout the country, while 
secondary and tertiary proper¬ 
ties coming on to the market 
became increasingly difficult to 
let 

The amount of money com¬ 
mitted to development hince the 
late 1970s caused a substantial 
increase in the supply of new 
property in 1982. Therefore 
prospective tenants had greater 
choice, causing rents to remain 
virtually static. 

A lot of new office space came 
cm to the market in 1982, both 


in new buildings and in &ose 
vacated by previous tenants. 
There was little rental growth 
except for prime property in 
two centres-—the Cflty of Iad- 
don end Manchester—where 
supply was mo-re restricted. 

In the West End of London, 
several Large companies such as 
ICI, Commercial Union and Esso 
announced plans to relocate 
outside London. Towns near 
to the new M25 have •therefore 
become an area for investment. 

The shake-out in UK manu¬ 
facturing industry saw an in¬ 
creasing amount of space 
coming on <to the industrial 
market -and demand was weak, 
even in the more desirable loca¬ 
tions. Investment in shops 

/tended to be concentrated in 
“ second tier" towns in 
South East England such as 
Oxford, Cambridge and 
Norwich. 

What about prospects for 
1983? According to Richard 
Ellis: "There is little indica¬ 
tion in property markets of any 
increase in activity over the 
level seen in 1982. Wish selec¬ 
tive demand for prime accommo¬ 
dation, rental values are likely 
cto edge slowly upwards for only 
•the best quality space* in 
favoured locations. Outside 
these areas rents are expected 
to remain static, even for new 
buildings. 

However, if institutions have 
been holding back in -anticip* 
tioti of a pick-up an property, 
now may well be the time to 
reinvest Richard Eliis con¬ 
tinues: “ Against tins back¬ 
ground many institutions will 
continue to recognise that attrac¬ 
tive properties . . . continue to 
be bought on a selective basis 
against rigorous investment 
criteria. 

“ We indicated last year that 
funds might be wiser to be 
underinvested in -the short ter m 
and then profit from this pos¬ 
ition when returns on property 
improve. We now feel that this 
situation is likely to commence 
wtthjn the ensuing 12 -axMxnoti 
period. We therefore- consider 
that it is inappropriate for fluids 
tc remain out of the market at 
the present time. The import- 


Dilemmas in exercising 


ance of tinting for investment te 
becoming ever more important 
and In 12 months' time, the 
best opportunities may just 
possibly have been missed." 

Peter Archer agrees wttli 
this analysis: “At the moment 
there is a reduced flow of money 
going into property. But by the 
end of this year there may be 
more because equities may be 
overblown by then. • Property 
will continue to have an appeal 
to institutional investors in that 
it is secure." 

So some of the short-tena out¬ 
flow of funds may be made up 
within the next year or two. 
Whether in the long term pro¬ 
perty will occupy a smaller part 
of funds' portfolios remains to 
be seen. 

Little of -the above applies to 
investment in agricultural land 
and forestry, traditionally 
much more stable assets, A 
recent survey by Savills, the sur¬ 
veyors, and Roger Tym and 
Partners, land economics con¬ 
sultants, revealed -that the insti¬ 
tutions own about 2.5 per cent 
of the area of crops and grass in 
Britain. worth around fTOOra. 


It also discovered that the 
institutions are buying about 
50,000 acres a, yean-^bewwn S 
and 12 per cent of all UK farm¬ 
land sold. 

Renta have aeufr-fcflfit Use# 
with inflation throughout - the 
period 1965-81 but local retain 
—rent and capital—has outper¬ 
formed the Retail Price Index by 
27 points over the period.IB7X- 
1981. Grade 1 Sand ww 174 
po litic higher than the RFI over 
the same period,' 

As long as the-terge f to w tt t 
of subsidy remains* agriculRml 
land wrtkremain attractive as a 
relatively stable tavettawstt, 
occupying * small -part of. a 
fund’s portfolio. 

But pertupe it w risk 
involved te oonsraercki pro- 

aerty investment cast make 
it more a ttra ct i ve tfcaa invest¬ 
ments with fixed returns. Peter 

Archer concludes: “A* the end 
of the day. pro perty fe going to 
seem an attractive alternative 
to the JadexaUked *at beoaure 
there Is always the possibility 
of beating it. It's goto* to put 
a premium, ah. good tneuw- 
m^. 1 * - 


Property 

Fund Management 
Services 


Commercial and Agricultural 
U.K. and Overseas 
Investment Policy Advice 
Selection and Acquisition 
Active Management 
Performance Analysis 
Portfolio Valuation 

from thdr Offices 
at 

20 Hanover Square London W1R 0A.H Telephone: 01-629 8171 
7 Birchin Lane London EC3V 9BY Telephone; 012U 0041 


powers of ownership 


HOW MUCH power do the pen¬ 
sion funds wield hi the British 
corpor a te sector? ' In practice 
it is much easier to outline the 
scope for pension fund interven¬ 
tion in industry's affairs than to 
pin down precisely what can or 
cannot be done. 

Outside estimates put tiie 
pension funds' holdings of 
quoted equity shares at around 
a quarter of the total Together 
with the other major institu¬ 
tional groups—insurance com¬ 
panies. investment trusts and 
unit trusts—they control well 
over baff the outstanding 
quoted equity in British 
industry and commerce. The 
voting rights that go with that 
majority kststuticmal holding 
clearly con f er some power—and 
the anstitutiniis are under in¬ 
creasing pressure from politi¬ 
cians, the Press and The Bank of 
England to use it 

Fund managers are more in¬ 
clined to take the message to¬ 
day than they were ten years 
ago when the Bank of England 
first pressed far a more con¬ 
certed institutional assault on 
inefficient companies. In the 
early 1870s they argued, with 
same justice, that they lacked 
the knowledge of industrial 
m a na ge m ent 1 b do the job; and 
they were anrious to hang on 
to the right to sell their shares, 
in response to corporate decline, 
rather than accept the commit¬ 
ment to more responsible owner¬ 
ship. 

In the early 1980s they are 
more conscious of the difficul¬ 
ties in selling out of British 
industry. The fiction of liquid¬ 
ity is becoming increasingly 
hard to maintain as the institu¬ 
tional stake in industry creeps 
to higher and higher percen- 
ages. Moreover, the wider use 
of performance measurement 
has led many actuaries and 
other observers to conclude that 
few fund managers have the 
ability to identify consistently 
whether shares or markets are 
going to go up or down. 

The pressure on pension 
funds is particularly acute. 
Their activities are notoriously 
under-regulated. So some fund 
managers and trustees are 
anxious to avoid the label of 
absentee landlord. Hence, in 
part, a spate of recent cases 
where the pension funds have 
been actively and very visibly 
involved In controversy over 
individual investments. 

In some instances they have 
taken Issue with management 
over broad strategic issues. In 
the case of Globe Investment 
Trust’s Involvement in Mercan¬ 
tile Housers recent takeover of 
the American brokerage firm 
Oppenbeimer, the National Coal 
Board fond was worried that 
Globe's commitment to Mercan¬ 
tile after the deal would be too 
large in relation to its portfolio. 
Few other institutional share¬ 
holders took the same view and 
the deal still went ahead. The 
holding in Oppenheimer has 
subsequently risen spectacularly 
in value. 

In other cases the pension 
funds have turned themselves 
into the moral majority of the 
capital markets, castigating 


management for excessive perks 
and pay-offs. The Post Office 
pension fund has been particu¬ 
larly active on this score. 
Among those to have been taken 
to task are Associated Com¬ 
munications Corporation, Bur¬ 
ton Group and Marks and 
Spencer. 

Sir Arthur Knight, former 
chairman of Courtaulds, argued 
in his recent Fairbairn lecture 
at Lancaster University that 
such action falls short of ful¬ 
filling the institutions’ poten¬ 
tial for bringing about indus¬ 
trial change. Some in the City 
also claim that conspicuous 
crusading of this land is really 
a public relations exercise. 


Proprietor role 
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Yet this may be to under¬ 
estimate the extent to which 
the larger investors have been 
drawn into the reconstruction of 
the problem cases of British 
industry. The conventional wis¬ 
dom of the institutional world 
is that while fund managers 
may lade the right kind of skills 
to tell industrial management 
how to manage, they can at 
least try to put in new manage¬ 
ment to do the task. 

In many cases the resulting 
management reshuffle fails to 
attract public attention. But in 
the present deep recession any 
large company in financial 
trouble is almost certain to be 
the subject of a co-ordinated 
attempt by shareholders and 
bank creditors to work out a 
long-term survival plan, with 
the Bank of England's indus¬ 
trial advisory unit playing a 
crucially constructive part. 
While insurance companies and 
pension funds are not directly 
within the Bank’s supervisory 
aegis, they can be encouraged 
to take a broad view of their 
beneficiaries' interests when 
the Bank is in persuasive mood. 

An obvious recent case is 
Turner & Newall. where Pru¬ 
dential, M&G and other beg 
shareholders were poetises to on 
arrangement whereby Sir 
Francs Tombs was brought in 
to attempt to sort out problems 
of recession, long-term decline 
and &ab£bties arising from 
asbestxws. Poor recent results 
from the Rank Organisation 

have precipitated a similar 
response fro m the mstikueiioins. 

Yet it could be argued that 
in both these cases Che crusade 
was undertaken somewhat late 
in the day. Rank, in particu¬ 
lar, has been the subject of 
smouldering discontent tn the 
CKy for as long as most people 
can (remember. 

It remains to be seen, too. 
how far the pension funds are 
prepared to go hi launching a 
more expensive lifeboat for the 
manufacturing sector. For some 
time the clearing banks have 
been searching anxiously for an 
alternative to recervershfp for 
t he gr owing number of their 
c Bents who fangn nth in what is 


potftely known as “ intensive 
care." They would dearty tore 
to see such bodies as Equity 
Capital for Industry, together 
with individual insurance com¬ 
pany and pension fund share¬ 
holders, refinance more of theft* 
client companies' existing short¬ 
term debt with fresh equity. 

It is also in the Bank of 
England's interest to see the 
institutions become equity 
financiers of last resort in the 
troubled manufacturing sector. 
The quality of clearing bank 
assets would be greofly 
enhanced if some of #he more 
hadr-raisang risks were (trans¬ 
ferred from bank balance sheets 
to institutional portfolios. 

The tostitutibns. however, 
may not be easily •laAroaded 
toito obsortjimg the losses that 
are buHdtog up in (the banking 
system. Theme are, admittedly, 
parallels with the “ lifeboat ” 
area n ge ure m te for secondary 
banks and property companies 
an the financial crisis of the 
mid-1970s. But in -that instance 
a relatively small number of 
problem companies was 
involved. 

Moreover, the sokztiom in 
every case was rehrtweSy simple: 
A boiled down to the sale of 
property. 

In die manufa c t uri ng sector, 
by contrast, eveny company Is 
different. Judgments about 
whe ther a giv en company as a 
going concern depend on nice 
judgments about <the markets 
for Individual products. The 
number of companies that .owe 
struggling wfltii an excessive 
burden of debt in relation to 
their present atritety to generate 
cash is considerable. 

All that porous to much arm- 
twisting behind the scenes and 
a much less coherent rescue 
operation than in tfte mid-1970s. 
Many companies and theft 
baakens may have to poo their 

hopes on economic recovery 
rather than a pension fund 
deus ex maefeina 



Probably the most diversified property service m the world 


The performance of 
500 different 


pension 
funds can be 
quite an eye opener! 



* A1% higherinvestjnentreturn can 
cut company costs by 12%; 

* Cubie Wood measure over 500 
pension fund portfolios and in 1981 
our Investment Performance 
Monitoring Service showed a range 
of returns from 2.8% to 25.4%. 

& IPMS resuits are presented in a 
form which is straightforward and 
easy to understand. . 

Further information from Keith Jecks on 01-686 2466 

INVESTMENT 
PERFORMANCE 
MONITORING 
SERVICE:; V.-/. 

Cubie Wood & Co Ud <ifms) 

Norfolk House; Wellesley Road 



Croydon CR9 3E8 
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Noble 

Lowndes 



Fora full range of custodian services 
contact Jim Skeath on 01-606 9911, ext. 2612 














